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THE PILLARS OF THE STATE. 


For two generations past, or more 
than that, the House of Lords has 
been associated in men’s minds with 
the denunciations of agitators and 
demagogues, and with charges of 
obstruction, hostility to the im- 
provement and comfort of the 
people, and, above all, of a desire 
to restrict our liberties. If this 
branch of the Legislature were to 
be fairly judged by all that has 
been said of it in the present cen- 
tury, it must be regarded as one 
of the most monstrous institutions 
which haman perversity has ever 
invented for the punishment of a 
nation. For the shouting has been 
all on the side of its enemies: 
whatever may have been uttered 
in its defence has been quietly 
spoken and sparingly,—from which 
it is fair to infer either that there 
was little to be said, or that the 
great Chamber rested on founda- 
tions against which the roaring of 
the demagogue was but as a cur’s 
yelp, and its dignity did not ad- 
mit of an answer being rendered to 
every infuriated railer. 

The latter is certainly the case. 
Its enemies spend their breath and 
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hurl their defiances against it in 
vain; yet the clatter has at inter- 
vals been kept up so vigorously, 
that every one of us who was guided 
by his hearing only, must in some 
early period of his life have asked 
himself how it could be that the 
laws of a great kingdom like this 
could in any way proceed from a 
body which God and man alike 
condemned and execrated. We 
have, perchance, besought our elders 
to explain to us why this incubus 
continued to exist, and have been 
surprised to hear that we owe our 
present greatness and prosperity as 
much to our great hereditary Cham- 
ber as to any institution that we 
possess; that if, on the one hand, 
we have a popular Chamber to as- 
sert our rights against monarchical 
or aristocratic encroachments, and 
to lead us along in the course of 
civilisation, we require, on the other 
hand, some safeguard against the 
fatal rashness of ular move- 
ments, and against P the disregard 

of justice, honour, and sratenne to 
which popular excitement would 
sometimes, in its haste, drive us. 
Democracy, we have been told, can 
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be tyrannical and unreasonable as 
well as monarchy. If we had not 
had a powerful legislative assembly 
independent of the caprice of the 
multitude, the greatness and wealth 
which this day make our institu- 
tions interesting subjects of inquiry, 
would long ago have ceased to be. 

Explanations such as have above 
been suggested, would certainly 
have been accompanied by refer- 
ences to the pages of history, from 
whence alone can be gathered the 
knowledge of our national growth, 
and of the seemingly antagonistic 
forces of which that “harmonious 
whole,” the British Government, is 
compounded. 

It is in the nature of a populace 
to be continually proclaiming its 
inspirations, to be publishing its 
grievances, to be asserting its rights, 
to be giving daily proofs of its 
strength—sometimes to be clamour- 
ing for vengeance, and for the over- 
throw of everything that may stand 
in the way of its wrath or its desire. 
The Chamber which represents it 
must therefore be a demonstrative 
assembly; it must let the public 
know every day, and late and early, 
that it is in strength and vigour, 
and ready for any responsibility that 
may devolve upon it. 

But it is not in the nature of an 
aristocracy to be for ever demand- 
ing attention to its thoughts, its 
wishes, its impulses, its duties, or its 
power. Generally, it is observant 
rather than active. We must not 
therefore expect a legislative body 
that is formed from it to be con- 
tinually making exhibitions of its 
strength, but rather to be sparing 
of its action until the knot is form- 
ed which is worthy the intervention 
of a superior influence. Hence 
every day’s experience does not 
contain proof of the necessity for, or 
the utility of, the House of Lords. 
The watch-dog does not pass his 
time in snarling, or in challenging 
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his master’s foes. He is patient 
and gentle with those whom he 
knows, and puts up with much 
hard usage from them; but let not 
the wolf or the robber therefore 
presume that his throat will be safe 
from such a sentinel. 

To the brisk experimenter in 
government, to the confident revo- 
lutionist, to the red-eyed Jacobin, 
to the selfish demagogue who looks 
for his advantage of a day or two 
and then the deluge, to him who 
would tamper with the public credit 
or the public honour—to all the 
sections of the community, rash, 
restless, ambitious, or criminal, of 
whom the characters above noted 
may be extreme examples, — the 
steady, imperturbable House of 
Lords, standing calmly in the way, 
cannot but be an abomination. 
Even he who is honest and right in 
his views, but whose patience can- 
not endure till the whole nation 
learn to think with him, chafes at 
the caution and delay imposed b 
the Upper House. He would blind 
us all with his sudden and light- 
ning brilliancy; and lo! he is met 
by the “slow and steady” of the 
Peers, and he hates and reviles 
them. Yea, they must necessarily 
be much reviled. The abuse which 
is heaped on them is the best proof 
we can have of their wholesome 
influence! 

Let us not think the less of the 
benefits which we derive from the 
Lords because they are not for ever 
demanding the first place in our 
thoughts. The rod which hangs 
with six weeks’ dust upon it above 
the pedagogue’s desk, does not 
wll met the knowledge that 
it is there silently operates upon 
the unruly. The Peers prevent 
more folly than they frustrate. 
Neither let us regret that more 
frequent opportunities of justifying 
their State are not afforded to the 
Peers. The best proof that we can 
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give of our wisdom and moderation 
is, that they have an idle time of 
it. The machinery of government 
and of legislation must be heinously 
out of order when the country has 
to fall back upon the rusty armoury 
and the time-honoured authority of 
the Peers. 

Party marshalled against party 
in the People’s House is generally 
found to maintain a tolerable equi- 
librium—now one side gaining a 
little advantage, and now the other, 
but all remaining within moderate 
and reasonable bounds. Neverthe- 
less there do come upon us times— 
once in a century or so, perhaps— 
when popular passion, heedlessness, 
caprice (what shall we say ?), upset 
all poise, send the adverse scale 
into the air, proclaim the prevalence 
of mere will, and bid injustice, 
hatred, cupidity, to take their way. 
In such times it will be found that 
the House of Commons does not 
fairly represent all classes of the 
people, but is chiefly elected by 
one selfish class, which, aware of 
its preponderance, and ready to 
seize opportunity, proceeds to urge, 
without seruple or apology, many 
an iniquity. 

The steadier, the reflecting, the 
more scrupulous classes, discover 
with alarm that their Palladium, 
their peculiar Chamber, has for the 
time fallen into the power of an 
unrighteous section, which, bon gré, 
mal gré, will go straight for its own 
ends, trampling down principles 
and the rights of all other sections. 
The deeds which they have hither- 
to known to be done by only the 
lawless and the criminal are now 
to be done under the sanction of 
law. The danger is not imme- 
diately recognised; but when it 
is seen, and every man becomes 
alarmed for his religion, his hearth, 
and his possessions, the common 


apprehension drives all the threat- 
ened into union. 


Rapine and envy 
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are in the ascendant; let all who 
love right and order sink their 
smaller differences, and make their 
stand together. How the stand is 
to be made may be for atime mat- 
ter of perplexity; the ordinary 
channel for representing their griev- 
ances is dammed up for them, and 
become a close path in the hands 
of their enemies. Then, perhaps, 
when nigh desperate, they bethink 
them of the hardly appreciated re- 
fuge which has come down to them 
from old, old days—of that branch 
of the Legislature which they may 
have in younger days reviled as 
obstructive, or despised as senile 
and obsolete. Then they see, as 
they have never seen before, how 
excellent a thing it is to have a 
legislative body independent of 
popular rage and popular impa- 
tience—a body which can stand 
in the gap, and ward off wrong, 
until the tyranny be overpast. 

Here, then, is a state of things 
which could hardly have been 
imagined beforehand—the more 
thoughtful and substantial portions 
of the people praying protection 
against their own House. It is, 
while it lasts, a remarkable boule- 
versement. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment change places. Wealth and 
intelligence are represented by the 
Upper House alone ; and the Low- 
er loses the lead at once, and be- 
gins to feel the impotence of a mere 
numerical majority, which is not 
in harmony with the interests of the 
community at large. 

If we consider the home political 
events of the summer which is 
passing, we shall perceive that we 
are now in one of those rare con- 
junctures of which a general de- 
scription has been attempted above. 
Sectional ascendancy and violence 
have succeeded in pushing through 
the Commons a measure which has 
filled the thinking and propertied 
classes with apprehension and in- 
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dignation. The Lords have come 
to the rescue; and so far is their 
action from being looked on as 
officious, or supererogatory, or usurp- 
ing, that they have on their side a 
great preponderance of the educated 
and responsible classes. The House 
of Commons represents, for the mo- 
ment, only the very dregs of the 
people. The people will always be 
divided ; and there are an infinite 
number of chances as to how they 
will range themselves politically. 
But the present exceptional divi- 
sion is that of the humblest yet 
most numerous order arrayed on 
one side; and property, intelli- 
gence, enterprise, ability, on the 
other. 

The above, it may be said, is 
‘Maga’s’ estimate; the above is 
the Tory account of what the new 
House of Commons represents. 
But one would like to hear the 
other side: it would probably be 
a different story. Very well; we, 
fortunately, can give a picture of 
the Liberal constituencies drawn 
’ by no friend of ‘ Maga,’ and by (at 
present) no Tory, whatever he may 
have been, or yet may be, for he is 
a Protean politician. We can give 
a picture furnished by one who is 
at present a Liberal of the Liberals 
—one whose evidence on such a 
subject no Liberal would venture 
to question. We can give it in 
what must be his own words if he 


has been fairly reported :— 


“You have great forces arrayed 
against you—I will not say ‘ You’ if 
you will permit me to identify myself 
with you. I will say we have great 
forces arrayed against us. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot make our appeal to 
the aristocracy, excepting that which 
never must be forgotten, the distin- 
guished and enlightened minority of 
that body, the able, energetic, patriotic, 
liberal-minded men, whose feelings 
are one with those of the people, and 
who decorate and dignify their rank 
by their strong sympathy with the 
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entire community. With that excep- 
tion in all the classes of which I 
speak, Iam sorry to say we cannot 
reckon upon the aristocracy; we can- 
not reckon upon what is called the 
landed interest; we cannot reckon 
upon the clergy of the Established 
Church either in Engiand or in Scot- 
land, subject again and always in each 
case to those most honourable excep- 
tions—exceptions, I trust, likely to 
enlarge and multiply from day to day. 
On none of these can we place our 
trust. We cannot reckon on the 
wealth of tha country, nor upon the 
rank of the country, nor upon the in- 
fluence which rank and wealth usually 
bring. In the main these powers are 
against us; and there are other powers 
against us, for wherever there isa close 
corporation, wherever there is a spirit 
of organised monopoly, wherever 
there is narrow and sectional interest 
apart from that of the country, and 
desiring to be set up above the inter- 
est of the public, there, gentlemen, we, 
the Liberal party, have no friendship 
and notolerance toexpect. We must 
set them down among our most deter- 
mined foes. But, gentlemen, above 
all these, and behind all these, there 
is something greater than these— 
there is the nation itself. And this 
great trial is now proceeding before 
the nation.” 

The nation then, according to 
this extract, is represented in the 
new House of Commons, but it is 
the nation minus the aristocracy, 
minus the Established clergy of 
both England and Scotland, minus 
the landed interest, minus the wealth 
of the country, minus the rank of 
the country, minus all close corpora- 
tions. When all these deductions 
have been made, what have we left ? 
To what has the nation been re- 
duced? Pretty nearly to the dregs 
one sees. Now our Liberal autho- 
rity here cited is the present First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We have quoted 
from a speech which he made at 
West Calder on the 2d of last 
April. Upon whatever point we 
may differ from the right hon. 
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gentleman, we seem to be entirely 
in accord with him as to the class 
which returned the Liberal majo- 
rity in the present Parliament. 

We turn, for a moment, from 
consideration of the details of our 
present embarrassing position, and 
look to find when and how our 
Upper House has before been placed 
by circumstances on such command- 
ing ground. It is a long retrospect 
that we have entered upon, we 
soon discover. Not for nearly a 
hundred years have the Lords been 
so urgently called upon to save the 
country from the inconsiderateness 
of the popular assembly. We have 
to turn back to the days of the 
coalition between Lord North and 
Mr. Fox, when the two had hatched 
their celebrated India Bill,—a 
scheme which would have made the 
Administration of the day practi- 
cally irremovable, and would have 
established a tyranny of Ministers, 
if it had succeeded.* 

Those were very different days 
from the present. The middle class 
did not interest itself in, and did 
not understand, politics as it does 
to-day. On the other hand, the 
Crown then interfered more active- 
ly in public affairs than has ever 
been the case in our time. But 
the situations then and now were 
so far similar, that the House of 
Commons had then been induced 
to pass by a large majority a meas- 
ure which would have been fatal to 
our liberties had it become law. 
Not the people, but the King, was 
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first to perceive the danger that 
was impending. His Majesty took 
the alarm, and did that which we 
have seen the sound and orderly 
part of our population do lately— 
that is, he called upon the House 
of Lords to come to the rescue of 
the Crown and of the country, and 
to defeat the wily Bill which Min- 
isters had devised for their own 
aggrandisement. 

It was a most important crisis in 
the history of Great Britain. But 
fortunately, the Lords, having been 
warned by the King, were soon 
alive to the snare which the Cab- 
inet had prepared, and by a great 
majority rejected the specious Bill. 
Thereupon his Majesty insisted 
upon the immediate resignation of 
the conspirators, and he called upon 
the younger Pitt to form an Ad- 
ministration. Pitt obeyed, took 
office as First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and remained at the head of the 
Government continuously for eigh- 
teen years. The people took some 
little time before they understood 
how entirely in their interests 
had been the decided and spirited 
action of the Lords and of the 
Crown. The House of Commons, 
which, before it passed the India 
Bill, had seemed to possess com- 
manding influence, sank now to an 
inferior place in the councils of the 
nation; and the strong majority 
which sided with the old, and 
against the new, Ministry, began to 
decline, and fell off week by week 


+ “ Nothing can be more ‘evident from the simplest view of the Bill, than the 


Ministerial resolve to defy all the power of the Constitution. The whole pat- 
ronage of India, the military and judicial commissions, the contracts, the trade, 
the purchase of merchandise and stores to the amount, even then, of six millions 
a-year, in the hands of a small body of men, must have created an influence dan- 
gerous to the throne and the Constitution. With this influence on his side, a 
corrupt or ambitious Minister might make himself master of every corruptible 
mind in the country, and storm the Legislature. The Bill, by its own nature, 
in the first instance, involved the most comprehensive violation of public 
engagements, by the seizure of the charters; and the most comprehensive vio- 
lation of established policy, by the general change of the Indian system in all 
things that related to government and trade.”— Vide ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
March 1835, article ‘‘ William Pitt.” 
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till it was reduced to nothing. A 
new Parliament was then summoned, 
and the people in it gave an over- 
whelming majority to Mr. Pitt, 
thereby showing that they entirely 
approved and confirmed the inde- 
gag action taken by the Lords. 

itt, as long as he lived, never lost 
the confidence of the country. Well 
may it be said, therefore, that the 
action of the Lords on that occasion 
was most important. It not only 
disposed of a most objectionable 
and dangerous project, but it seated 
on the Treasury bench the great 
Minister who safely guided the ves- 
sel of the state through innumer- 
able dangers and difficulties. 

Between’ that day and the pre- 
sent, the Upper House has often 
acted in opposition to the Lower, 
but in cases where the Lower 
House was at last shown to be not 
unsupported by the country. In- 
stances like these are not to our 
purpose. We seek for an occasion 
where the Peers confessedly and 
triumphantly defended the liberties 
of the nation against the Commons, 
and we do not find it till we have 

one back nearly a hundred years. 
t was in 1783 that Mr. Pitt, then 
three-and-twenty years of age, be- 
came First Minister of the Crown 
in consequence of the decided vote 
of the House of Lords. 

In 1880 we are again in such a 
state of things that our hope of 
preserving justice, “dealt equally 
to all,” and of averting revolution, 
is once more in the House of Lords. 
The circumstances are in many re- 
spects different— widely different 
they seem at a careless view; but 
on examination there will be found 
to be more resemblance. We 
have not an open coalition of two 
sets of Ministers; but we have, 
under the name of one party— 
under the name of the Liberal 
party—in effect a coalition, and 
nothing else. We have parties of 
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entirely opposite views and aims— 
parties, the thorough triumph of 
any one of whom would be the 
ruin and extinction of the others 
—banded together, exercising the 
government and attempting to 
make law. These parties hold no 
sentiment or political principle in 
common, except hatred of one other 
party, and a determination to possess 
power if they can. We have Whigs 
of the old school, Radical reformers 
who may be called Revolutionists 
in fact, and Irish demagogues. It 
is not necessary that we should 
stop here to prove the compound 
character of this so-called party, or 
the incongruous elements of which 
it is composed. The proof has been 
offered over and over again, and 
the demonstration may be regarded 
as complete. The sections of the 
dominant party in the House of 
Commons are really as much op- 
posed to each other as were the 
parties represented by Lord North 
and Mr. Fox respectively. That is 
resemblance the first. 

They are bent upon the making 
of laws which shall throw the rep- 
resentation entirely into the hands 
of one class, and that the lowest, 
of the community, and which shall 
break down all barriers and safe- 
guards against democracy ; in other 
words, they are bent upon render- 
ing it impossible for any but them- 
selves to have a majority in the 
Lower House. This ‘is precisely 
what Mr. Fox’s India Bill was in- 
tended to effect for the coalition of 
that day. -Behold resemblance the 
second. 

They have, by the dispropor- 
tioned views which they announce, 
and by the disrespect for right and 
order which they evince, sent alarm 
among all the sober and steady-going 
classes of the State, insomuch that 
those classes, though mainly of the 
commons, find their present hope 
of security in the House of Lords, 
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uphold that House in resisting and 
defeating the iniquities which the 
Commons have devised, and expect 
from that House alone an, equal 
consideration of public affairs. Here 
is yet another resemblance. 

This, like other analogies, can 
hardly be expected to go on all- 
fours. Any ingenious person pro- 
bably could, with a little trouble, 
point out a variety of disagreements 
between the cases. Yet we have 
said enough, we think, to show that 
the main points of danger which 
existed in 1783 exist now in 1880, 
—namely, a conspiracy of adverse 
parties to deprive us of our liberties. 

The country, as one may say, 
has fetched a deep sigh, and is 
breathing freely again, since the 
Lords, by an immense majority— 
composed of Liberal peers as largely 
as Conservative, but all made Con- 
servative for the occasion by stress 
of a common danger,—since the 
Lords, we say, rejected emphatically 


the Bill for compensating Irish 
tenants disturbed for the non-pay- 


ment of rent. There have been 
already, and there will yet be, most 
savage threats uttered against the 
Upper Chamber for having so es- 
sentially and decidedly done their 
duty. These threats were to have 
been expected from the disap- 
pointed sections, the foiled con- 
spirators. But the feeling against 
the unjust, the wicked Bill, is too 
general, too strong throughout the 
country, for the roar of the baffled 
faction to be aught but a Brutem ful- 
men—the viper’s bite against a file. 


“There is no terror, railers, in your 
F ‘ ~~ ed h 

‘or we are armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by us as the idle wind 
Which we re not.” * 


Be just and fear not, was the 
maxim offered for the guidance of 
the Peers by one of their own body. 
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They have dared to be just, and 
they have nothing to fear. Big 
words and horrible threats are easy 
to utter, but not so easy to execute, 
for those who have been shown 
to be beyond contradiction in the 
wrong. “All hell shall stir for 
this,” said Ancient Pistol when 
he got his head broke. But hell 
did not stir, and the glorious ancient 
had to heal his pate as best he 
might. If railing can crush the 
Peers, they will go down ten thou- 
sand fathoms deep. But (we reflect 
on it with thankfulness) hard words 
cannot crush. 

Not only have the Lords, by pa- 
tient examination and lengthened 
argument, fully justified their abso- 
lute rejection of the Compensation 
Bill, but they have shown the Min- 
isterial party to be without a shadow 
of excuse for the intended enactment. 
The best, and almost the only, 
apology for their measure which the 
supporters of the Bill were able to 
bring forward was, that Ministers, 
after a careful examination into the 
state of Ireland, were of opinion 
that it was indispensable. They 
believed because Ministers believed ; 
they had no better reason. ides 
religionis nostre fundamentum ha- 
betur. It is not often that Radicals 
are so ready to accept doctrine of 
any kind at second-hand. 

Now, as a supplement to sound 
argument, it may be proper to say 
that men who have every means of 
forming a right judgment think as 
the speakers think; but to have 
nothing but other men’s belief to 
adduce in support of a puvsition 
against which strong and numerous 
attacks are made, is to be weak in- 
deed. Why did not the Ministers 
who were supposed to be so thor- 
oughly satisfied of the soundness of 
their views, find an answer to the 
many objections which were levelled 





* Slightly altered from Shakespeare’s ‘ Julius Cresar.’ 
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at the wretched measure so for- 
cibly? They were well pleased 
with the Bill, and thought it a 
right one. Good; but then why not 
meet the plain and forcible argu- 
ments of Lord Derby, which went 
to prove that it was a villanously 
bad one? His lordship said, among 
many other equally strong strictures 
on the Bill— 


‘* By this Bill, if it passes, you sus- 
pend the ordinary remedy, and what 
by the general consensus of Irish land- 
lords is the only effective remedy 
which the landlord has, against the 
non-paying tenant; you suspend it 
for eighteen months. Now it has 
been argued again and again—and for 
my part I see no answer to the argu- 
ment—that while that suspension lasts 
you do injustice in two ways. First 
of all, because while you hinder the 
landlord from obtaining his due from 
the tenant, you do not relieve the 
landlord from the pressure which is 
brought to bear upon him by mort- 
gagees and other creditors. He re- 
mains still liable to pay, while his 
only means of payment are withheld 
from him by the operation of this Bill. 
In the next place, the tenant himself 
has other creditors besides the land- 
lord. He owes money to the baker, 
the grocer, probably to the local 
whisky-dealer, and almost certainly to 
the local money-lender ; and in regard 
to them the ordinary methods of law 
remain, and these creditors are free to 
obtain payment of their debts, while 
the one exemption applies to the land- 
lord only. And although I do not 
want to repeat what has been said a 
hundred times over, I do not think 
there is any answer to the plea that 
the hardship is increased by the land- 
lord being the only creditor who can- 
not help going on giving credit. The 
local dealer may refuse to supply 
articles if he is not paid. The local 
money-lender may not possibly get 
back his old loans, but at any rate 
he may refuse to make any fresh ad- 
vances. But the landowner cannot 
get back his land, whether he is paid 

or it or not. Now I do not see how 
it is possible to deny that these cir- 
cumstances, taken together, constitute 
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what, in an ordinary condition of 
society, would be called a case of great 
injustice to the owners of the soul.” 


We have no more seen an answer 
to the argument than Lord Derby 
has; and we assume that no answer 
can be given. It is, in truth, a 
strange way to relieve a tenant who 
is indebted and impoverished, to 
compensate his losses or his waste 
out of the pocket of a landlord who 
is also impoverished through bad 
seasons; while in relation to all 
other of his creditors, the tenant is 
left where he was before. It isa 
strange method, we repeat, and it 
would be an inexplicable method 
were we to believe that the Bill was 
invented for the sake of the tenant 
alone. But it becomes more intel- 
ligible if we look at it in another 
way,—if we reflect that the réle of 
the tenant in the argument is to 
blind men to the real purpose of the 
Bill—if we perceive that the Bill 
was intended not so much to bene- 
fit the tenant as to mulct the al- 
ready suffering landlord. Having 
caught this idea, one sees plainly 
enough that the tenant’s other 
creditors, referred to by Lord 
Derby, have nothing to do with 
the matter. 

The Bill was an attempt to in- 
troduce the thin edge of a wedge, 
which would unquestionably have 
been driven in from time to time 
until it was home to the head. It 
was the beginning of a systematic 
attack upon property, commencing 
with landed property. Attempts 
were made to exhibit it as a very 
secondary matter, temporary in its 
operations, restricted in its field, 
trifling in its effects. But the in- 
stincts of all propertied classes told 
them plainly for what it was that 
they were being patted on the back 
and hushed with so many soothing 
expressions. They knew that if 
they once admitted the principle of 
confiscation. contained in the Bill, 
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they would soon have more, and 
more open, confiscation, and be told 
that it was only the extension of a 
principle to which they had already 
agreed. But they saw the danger. 
Obsta principiis was their rule. 
And they committed their cause to 
the Peers. 

Even the superior knowledge 
which Ministers were said to pos- 
sess, and to which their followers 
pinned their faith, turned out to 
be no knowledge at all, but ficti- 
tious information dressed up in the 
style of authentic facts, yet wholly 
untrustworthy. We do not accuse 
Ministers of having put forward 
this information (the main prop of 
their Bill) knowing it to be ficti- 
tious; but we do accuse them of 
having accepted it negligently, and 
without taking proper steps for its 
verification. It was simply an 
insult to Parliament to lay before 
it, in the form of statistics ac- 
cepted and used by the Govern- 
ment, loose statements which had 
never been coufirmed or even 
tested. The process by which 
policemen were multiplied in these 
returns is especially worthy of re- 
mark. It is one which would 
speedily have “replenished the 
earth’ with policemen so as to 
make Nature appear as “a_ very 
slow coach.” It beats to nothing 
Falstaff’s method of generating men 
in buckram: the scale on which 
Sir John worked was so modest 
compared to this. The sublimest 
things are the simplest; and this 
is the simple Liberal method by 
which the police may rapidly be- 
come as the stars of heaven for 
multitude. Every time that an 
officer is recorded as having been 
on duty, he is put down as a sep- 
arate person. He has an existence 
for every appearance; and if he 
should appear fifty times in a week, 
he is reckoned as fifty policemen. 
Observe, then, the wonderful police 


propagation which may thus be 
rapidly effected. There may be 
limits to it, but the limits are at 
an infinite distance apart, and the 
field of genesis is practically bound- 
less. A modest number of officers, 
numerated by some one of the 
teens, may be expanded to ten 
places of figures. A new form this 
of infinite series ! 


‘*Even as a broken mirror, which the 


glass 
In every fragment multiplies ; and makes 
A thousand of one that was, 


The same, and still the more, the more it 
breaks.” 


The poet, if he had lived in this 
our day, would, we are certain, have 
used the police instead of the glass, 
as being a more familiar and strik- 
ing illustration, and would have 
written, 


‘¢ A thousand constables for one that was,” 
&e., &e., &e. 


Happily’ there were in the House 
of Commons men quick to detect 
and to expose an imposture like 
this. Its authors—let us say rather 
its parents by adoption—were com- 
pletely crushed by proofs that their 
figures were spurious, and had to 
give them up as indefensible. Thus 
what they asserted to be the strong 
base of their measure was cut away 
from under it. 

These be your wise men, O great 
Liberal party ! (you like to be called 
“great,” do ye not?) These be 
your sages and your pundits! Are 
ye not proud of them ? 

There was yet another argument 
in default of answers to potent ob- 
jections, used by the few supporters 
of the Compensation Bill. “ Pass 
the Bill,” they said to the non-con- 
tents, “or the consequences may be 
incalculably serious. Irish tenants 
have set their hearts upon obtaining 
this gratification at the expense of 
their landlords. Their wrath will 
be terrible if you baffle them. Pre- 
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are for riot and outrage. All will 
* your fault. We would have 
given to the tenant the little indul- 
gence about which he is so eager; 
and so have kept him in good- 
humour.” 

It is, we believe, very commonly 
the case that an intending wrong- 
doer, balked of his desire by the 
intervention of justice, or of any 
champion of the right, gives way to 
violent rage, and will take vengeance 
on.any being, offending or not, who 
may lie at his mercy. That is, he 
will do so if order be not taken to 
prevent him. It is dangerous work 
to interfere with burglars. Many a 
man, of late years, has been knocked 
down and kicked to insensibility for 
attempting to keep the fists of a 
savage off a helpless woman, whom 
the savage had hoped to chastise in 
his moderate judicious way. It is 
probable that, if Mr. G. Fawkes and 
other gentlemen, his friends, had 
not had their time much occupied 
by the Government, on or about the 
5th of November 1605, the Lord 
Monteagle might have had a broken 
head, or something worse, for his 
meddlesome conduct in apprising 
the Council of a forthcoming little 
rary entertainment of which 

e had had notice. 

But we never before heard men 
cautioned to keep from interfering 
with robbers, or savage miscreants, 
or traitors, on pain of being made 
responsible for any crime which 
these malefactors might commit in 
their rage at being balked of their 
prey. On the contrary, we have 
always heard it maintained that it 
was the abettors, and not the with- 
standers, of the lawless, who took 
upon them a heavy responsibility. 

“Let us not, however,” some 
good-natured person may say, “be 
too severe upon men who were 
driven to desperate shifts. They 
had no answer to give to what was 
said, and so they were obliged to 
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vapour a little that they might not 
appear to be altogether put to si- 
lence.” But was it mere vapouring ? 
Let us examine farther, and find 
whether this denunciation of the 
wrath of the lawless was a mere 
makeshift, conceived in the moment 
when it was uttered, or part of a 
deep-laid scheme which will be 
wrought out by nefariously using 
the bad passions and violent acts 
of men in open hostility to the law 
as a means of terrifying the Legis- 
lature into the enactment of unjust 
law. This prattle about the ire of 
the disaffected Irishman reminds 
one (does it not?) of something we 
all heard and marvelled at not long 

0. 
We remember that Mr. Gladstone, 
who is at present Prime Minister, 
said publicly last spring that Fenian 
outrages, the abuse of nitro-glycer- 
ine, the murder of the policeman at 
Manchester, and so on, were means 
by which great and useful legisla- 
tion had been brought about. The 
application of this, of course, is that 
if Irishmen want what they call re- 
forms—.e., iniquitous measures like 
the defeated Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill—they must terrorise 
the law-abiding populations and 
the Legislature by repeating the 
acts above mentioned, and by per- 
petrating acts like to them. The 
hints about the effect on the dis- 
affected Irishmen of rejecting the 
Bill, may therefore have been ut- 
tered in terrorem. 

Mr. Gladstone’s hints will per- 
haps be taken. Irishmen are not 
slow, generally, at understanding 
an intimation that a few outrages 
may probably be for their advan- 
tage. Let us, at any rate, be pre- 
pared for outbreaks: but let us not 
be frightened thereby into allowing 
the law-breakers to have their desire 


upon the peaceful classes; let us 
rather insist that the laws be put 
in force for the punishment of 
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wickedness and vice. Time was 
when the knowledge that a pro- 
posed law was for the gratification 
of men who were prepared to pur- 
sue their ends by unlawful means, 
would have decided the fate of the 
proposed law with Ministers as well 
as others. But we have changed all 
that now. The art of government 
recognises the expediency of legal- 
ising injustice in order that the 
unjust may be kept quiet, or per- 
haps that the unjust may repay the 
goodwill of the Government by 
striking with panic any who may 
oppose it. 

To return to our subject. The 
House of Lords has arrested the 
beginnings of the threatened evil ; 
but it need scarcely be said that the 
country cannot look to the Lords 
to go on defending them. The 
Upper House holds the coalition 
in check long enough to give the 
country opportunity of consulting 
how it can best help itself; but the 
one Chamber cannot for long keep 
undoing what the other Chamber 
has done. The people are now 
thoroughly advised of the plot 
against their welfare, and must 
take measures accordingly. It is 
impossible to forecast the course 
which things will take; yet there 
are one or two circumstances which 
are significant as to the change. 

The House of Lords did not act 
by parties, in dealing with the Com- 
pensation Bill. Members of the 
Government and their immediate 
friends stood quite alone in defence 
of it. In condemnation of it ap- 
peared the great body of Liberal 
Peers, who, joining with the Con- 
servative Peers, rejected the ob- 
noxious Bill by an immense major- 
ity. The rejection was moved by 
Earl Grey, a Liberal Peer. 

Now we may feel certain that 
there is in the Lower House a strong 






Liberal section which feels exactly 
as the Liberal Peers felt who con- 
demned the Bill. These latter, 
having put aside all pretence of 
being Ministerialists, and having 
voted dead against the Government, 
the schism which they have openly 
made can hardly be prevented from 
extending on the same lines down 
into the Lower House. 

It may seem presumptuous to 
say that a House of Commons re- 
cently elected, and inclining to the 
Ministerial side by the huge major- 
ity of 170 or thereabouts, does not 
fairly represent the country. And 
yet there are strong signs that it 
does not represent the country, as 
we have already said. And this is 
not simply a Conservative opinion, 
as we shall show. We can prove, 
out of Mr. Gladstone’s own mouth, 
that already, when his Administra- 
tion was not above three months 
old, it had lost (if it ever possessed) 
its hold of the public support. He 
has given us a test whereby to 
gauge the strength of a Liberal 
Government. That strength is, as 
he tells us, in the inverse ratio of 
the power and vigour with which 
the House of Lords deals with the 
Government’s measures. These are 
his words : *— 

‘*In our day—there is no reason 
why I should not say it to the House 
of Lords freely, for it is an historical 
fact—whenever we were backed at the 
moment by a very strong national feel- 
ing that it would have been dangerous 
to confront and to resist, then the 
House of Lords passed our measures. 
So they passed the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, so they passed 
the Irish Land Act, and so I have no 
doubt, if it please the Almighty in the 
course of future years, they will pass 
a great many good measures. Butthe 
moment the people go to sleep—and 
they cannot be always awake—the 
moment public opinion flags, the mo- 
ment the people become satisfied, and 





* From his speech at Edinburgh, March 17, 1880. 
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cease to take a very strong and decided 
interest in public questions, that is the 
moment when the majority of the 
House of Lords grows powerful, and 
the nthey mangle, then they cut about, 
then they postpone, then they reject 
the good measures that go up to them 
from the House of Commons.” 


Now we know that the House 
of Lords has very decidedly reject- 
ed a measure on which the Gov- 
ernment laid much _ stress, and 
which they had induced the Com- 
mons to pass. ryo, the people 
have gone to sleep, or public opin- 
ion flags, or the people have become 
satisfied, or they have ceased to take 
a very strong and decided interest 
in public questions. Not expecting 
to receive so early proof of the 
soundness of his remark, the right 
hon. gentleman unluckily took 


the electors and the general public 
too closely into his confidence,— 
revealed to them too plainly how 


his barometer of popularity is gra- 
duated. If they have taken his 
lesson to heart, all his hearers 
must know this day that the index 
of the glass stands at indifference. 
We may be sure, too, that Mr. 
Gladstone, studying his place in 
public opinion according to his own 
rule, has learned to his dismay that 
democracy is asleep. In an extract 
which we gave, a page or two back, 
he stated that democracy—.e., the 
nation, minus all but its dregs—was 
his sole reliance. Clearly, then, 
Mr. Gladstone has built his house 
upon the sand. The floods and 
the winds are not loosed yet, but 
surely they will come, and beat 
upon that house! 

The enormous majority of the 
Government in the Commons may 
not, on a sudden, be changed into 
a minority, but it may receive a 
blow from which it cannot recover. 
There is hope that we are already at 
a “measurable distance” from deliv- 
erance from the wicked coalition. 
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The Bill which has produced the 
recent action of the Lords was, our 
Ministers would have us believe, 
an afterthought. Whether it had 
not been thought of at the begin- 
ning of the session, or whether it 
was produced suddenly and unex- 
pectedly with the hope that so its 
importance might escape notice, 
certain it is that there was no men- 
tion of it in the Queen’s Speech. 
Fortunately the Opposition was not 
“taken aback” by the maneeuvre, 
if mancuvre it was. But un- 
doubtedly, by the whole announce- 
ment made by the new Administra- 
tion on their first meeting Parlia- 
ment, the nation at large was much 
taken aback—their communications 
were so entirely different from what 
their previous threats and denunci- 
ations had led us to expect. We 
heard about Irishmen, and savings 
banks, and more income-tax. We 
expected to have revealed to us the 
blackest criminality that a Govern- 
ment could be capable of; and an 
attempt made to fix the odium of 
that criminality on Lord Beacons- 
field and his late colleagues, whom 
for the last three years we have 
been accustomed to hear accused 
by Liberal orators of having been 
the wickedest Ministry that ever 
held office ! 

Yes; to judge by former speeches 
of the men now in power, high 
treason, gross misappropriation of 
the public money, breach of engage- 
ments and of every moral obliga- 
tion, wanton quarrels, criminal de- 
signs to involve all Europe in war 
—a terrible indictment—could be 
proved against the Conservative 
Government as soon as ever the 
people should have pushed it from 
its vantage-ground of office. But, 
strange to say, no sooner had it 
been deposed, and laid open to at- 
tack for its unspeakable, flagitious 
conduct, than — Presto!! its ae- 
cusers, the great champions of 
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morality and right, imitated the 
policy of Bully Bottom, and aggra- 
vated their voices so that they 
roared you as gently as any sucking- 
dove; they roared you an ’twere 
any nightingale. The charges be- 
fore so loudly and so bitterly trum- 
peted have ceased to be—are not. 
One is lost in amazement at. this. 
One asks, Is it possible that men 
claiming to be gentlemen and men 
of honour can utter such fearful 
accusations against other gentle- 
men, and then capriciously aban- 
don them? or, Is it possible that 
gentlemen, who have sought power 
for the purpose of redressing ini- 
quities like these, can be proved to 
have invented the iniquities for 
the sake of obtaining the power ? 

From the time that we have 
waited in vain for substantiation of 
the horrible charges, we may assume 
that judgment has gone already 
against the accusers ” by default. 
Not only have they ceased to 
assail their predecessors, they have 
followed them, treading in their 
very footsteps. And this is the 
outcome of these heinous asper- 
sions. It has frequently been 
said of late that the slanders are 
without parallel, for number, for 
the persistency with which they 
were repeated, and for the intensity 
of hatred with which they were 
preferred. Conspicuous in all these 
respects were the slanders uttered 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

It is remarkable how our lower 
orders can be imposed upon by a 
solemn countenance and a Jesuitical 
avoidance of sensual enjoyment. 
Provided a man’s life be austere as 
to meats and other gratifications, it 
matters not to them how black his 
heart may be. They might suspect 
him if he was known to enjoy a 
good dinner, a bottle of old wine, 
or an evening with some jolly com- 
panions; but envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, do not 
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seem to them to be drawbacks to 
a man’s character. And yet how 
much less harmful are social indul- 
gences than those bad things which 
proceed out of the heart! 

“He didn’t mean half the hard 
things he said,” has been an excuse 
made for him. Didn’t he? then 
how dared he to say them? That 
the man was insineere in most 
things that he said, and that he 
said them solely for the sake of 
turning Lord Beaconsfield’s Minis- 
try out of office, we entirely believe. 
But should insincerity be a recom- 
mendation to public favour ? 

Few men can have failed to re- 
mark the apathy and indifference 
with which Mr. Gladstone, since 
he has been again a Minister, has 
received authenticated reports of 
dreadful outrages, committed in 
what are now, or what were lately, 
parts of the Sultan’s~ dominions. 
And comparison must force itself 
upon them of this indifference with 
the indignation and excitement 
which he evinced on the occurrence 
of the “ Bulgarian atrocities” with 
which he made us so familiar. 
Then Mr. Gladstone’s nature was 
stirred to its very depths at the 
excesses which were committed; 
his human sympathies were aroused 
and found expression in countless 
declamations; his righteous soul 
could find no rest because of the 
atrocious things which had been 
done. He not only called down the 
wrath of Heaven on such sins, but 
he did all that in him lay to direct 
the wrath of man upon the “ un- 
speakable” Turks. He would have 
driven them out of Europe head- 
long, without thought of what was 
to become of them or of the 
land from which they were to be 
ejected. His holy wrath could 
not wait to think of detail or of 
consequences. Vengeance speedy, 
vengeance hot, first; when that 
was secured it might be possible 
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to think of circumstances and of 
the future ! 

But what a different reception 
only a month or two ago of reports 
of equally barbarous and more 
numerous acts which disgraced hu- 
manity! No indignation; scarcely 
any feeling even. The _ reports 
treated more like an _ imperti- 
nent interruption to business than 
like anything else. Mr. Gladstone 
“couldn’t help it,” he said, and 
turned him to more interesting 
matters. 

lf it be remembered that in his 
orations against the Turk he al- 
ways, after having wrought his 
hearers to the desired pitch of 
rage, endeavoured to turn that rage 
against Lord Beaconsfield and his 
Government, some reason begins 
to appear why Mr. Gladstone, who 
was then so carried away by his 
zeal in the cause of humanity, is so 
lukewarm about humanity now. 
He has achieved his desire of un- 
seating Lord Beaconsfield, and no 
political purpose is to be served, 
but rather a political difficulty 
would be raised, were humanity at 
present to be considered. 

Can a man who ponders these 
things be deemed uncharitable if 
he decides that Mr. Gladstone’s 
emotions at the time of the “ Bul- 
garian atrocities” were assumed? 
that, as a man, he cared as little 
about atrocities then as he does 
now; that he was rousing the pas- 
sions, and seeking to wield the 
wrath of the multitude, for pur- 

ses of his own? Can there 
be a doubt that Mr. Gladstone in 
this matter was insincere? That, 
robably, is the key to all that 

r. Gladstone has been doing be- 
fore high heaven for the last 
four years. His ostensible objects 
were not his real objects. His 
sentiments were mere implements. 
While his mind pretended to be 
ranging from East to West, search- 
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ing the things that belong to na- 
tions and races; while good and 
evil were his theme; while peace 
on earth and goodwill to men 
(except Turks) were his desire and 
aim,—the thought of a calm figure 
seated on the Treasury bench was 
gnawing at his heart, stimulating 
his tongue, keeping alive his en- 
ergies, and operating as the true 
motive power to all his acts. As 
with the Irish Church, so with all 
other subjects to which he has given 
himself: he has been an adoring 
friend or a deadly enemy just ac- 
cording to his own convenience. 

We have refrained from accusing 
Mr. Gladstone of being actuated by 
the desire of returning to office, be- 
cause he has on more than one oc- 
casion distinctly denied that he had 
any such desire, and because his 
words and actions do not prove 
that he entertained it. But as to 
his intense desire to overthrow 
Lord Beaconsfield there can be no 
misunderstanding whatever. His 
words, his every act, his bitterness 
of soul, give undeniable proof of 
that. 

We write this in full recollection 
that, in 1868, when he for the first 
time became Prime Minister, “ good- 
ness” was ascribed to Mr. Gladstone 
before all his other great attributes, 
and that some fond persons may 
imagine even to this day that he is 
“too good” to be guilty of so much 
hypocrisy. And we would remark 
that, whatever exalted notions some 
few minds may entertain of Mr. 
Gladstone’s goodness, the whole na- 
tion did, during his former Admin- 
istration, quietly but decidedly re- 
linquish the ascription of goodness. 
He was credited with fine qualities 
enough still, as Heaven knows; 
but the goodness was dropped, as 
not exactly fitting in with the ac- 
counts which from day to day ap- 
peared of the conduct of his Gov- 
ernment. We confidently appeal 
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to the utterances of the press in 
1872-73-74, as compared with those 
in 1868, in support of the assertion 
that the nation had dropped, by 
consent as it were, Mr. Gladstone’s 
oodness as an article of faith. 

We point back to the vitupera- 
tion itself which for four years flow- 
ed in a continuous stream from his 
mouth, like lava from Vesuvius, 
and ask whether such bitter railing, 
such uncharitable aspersion, ever 
was indulged in by any good man, 
as Christians understand the term. 
He will adhere to his assertions 
and utterances as long as they serve 
his purpose, and drop or contradict 
them without scruple whenever he 
finds it convenient tg do so. It 
requires only to watin his career 
to be satisfied of his insincerity. 
When the poet was reflecting on 
sordid natures, he asked what ex- 
cesses the human soul was not cap- 
able of when urged by the accursed 
love of money. In our day the same 
question may be asked concerning 
him who gives himself up to the 
thirst for notoriety. We cited 
above that the invectives uttered by 
Mr. Gladstone were often said to be 
without parallel. They have, we 
hope, been very seldom equalled, 
but they are unhappily not with- 
out parallel. Mr. Fox could be 
equally abusive, and, as the event 
showed, equally insincere. We 
have spoken of the coalition be- 
tween Mr. Fox and Lord North: 
let us for a moment refer to the 
manner in which Mr. Fox spoke of 
Lord North before they joined their 
forces. He called Lord North 


‘‘The great criminal of the State, 
whose blood must expiate the calami- 
ties he had brought upon his country; 
the object of pao impeachment, 
whom an indignant nation must in 
the end compel to make such poor 
atonement as he might on a scaffold: 
the leader and h of those weak, 
wicked, and incapable advisers of the 





Crown, who were the source of all the 
— misfortunes, and whom he and 

is friends would proscribe to the last 
hour of their lives.” 


Of Lord North’s Cabinet Mr. Fox 
said— 

‘‘He never could suffer the idea of 
a connection with the members of that 
Cabinet to enter his mind—a connec- 
tion with men who had shown them- 
selves devoid of the common principles 
of honour and honesty, and in whose 
hands he could not venture to trust his 
own honour.” And Mr. Fox declared 
that, ‘‘ whenever he should be found 
entering into any terms with an indi- 
vidual of the noble lord’s (North’s) 
Cabinet, he should rest satisfied to be 
called the most infamous of mankind !” 


Yet, in less than a year Mr. Fox 
had joined his forces to those of 
Lord North, all his former profes- 
sions cast to the winds. His greed 
of eminence was really at the bot- 
tom of all he said and did; and 
when he found that it could be 
gratified by eating his former words, 
and violating his former pledges, 
he did not scruple to gratify it at 
that price,—at the price of his hon- 
our! Therefore, alas! such wanton 
vituperation was not wholly un- 
known in politics before Mr. Glad- 
stone’s time. 

There is, however, one direction 
in which, as we believe, even Mr. 
Fox never dared to go so far as Mr. 
Gladstone. We mean that Mr. Fox, 
however rashly he may have dealt 
with his own honour or his con- 
sistency, did not venture to drag 
sacred names into the controversy 
—never dared to appeal to the 
Supreme Being against his political 
opponents. This piece of strategy 
is, we fancy, quite Mr. Gladstone’s 
own invention, and one which few 
men, we hope, will envy him the 
discovery of. No doubt this im- 
piety imparts a show of earnestness 
to his assertions, but the political 
advantage must be fearfully dear at 
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the price. It is a pity that they 
who listened to these sanctimoni- 
ous protestations could not have 
heard him, a week or two later, 
exerting himself to introduce an 
atheist into the House of Commons. 
Had they done so, they would have 
been edified. 

And we do not think that Mr. 
Fox ever did, or ever would have 
done, as we know that Mr. Glad- 
stone did, in the way of teaching 
the people to lightly and system- 
atically say the thing that is not. 
The instructions which the latter 
right hon. gentleman gave for say- 
ing that which is false, in reference 
to votes given at elections, was, per- 
haps, when its actual and probable 
consequences come to be regarded, 
the most reckless, and cruel, and 
wicked advice which he has ever 
volunteered. The electors of Mid- 
Lothian were at liberty to say that 
which was not the truth, because 
Sir Walter Scott had once, when 
impertinently questioned as to his 
being the author of ‘ Waverley,’ 
answered and said, “I am not.” 

Let us consider what this advice 
amounted to. Sir Walter’s’ name 
is, as we all know, a spell through- 
out the “land o’ cakes,” as indeed 
it is throughout most lands where 
it is known. Sir Walter, in his 
sound, and manly, and honourable 
discretion—the discretion of a mind 
far better able to discriminate in 
such a case than ever Mr. Glad- 
stone’s will be — decided that he 
might deny the authorship and be 
guiltless. We do not believe that 
Scott did this lightly. We do be- 
lieve that he bitterly resented the 
cruel necessity of making answer 
which had been thrust upon him, 
and that it cost him a severe pang 
to have to palter in any way with 
the truth. However, he decided, 
and, no doubt, decided as an hon- 
ourable man and good Christian 
might decide. Mr. Gladstone’s les- 
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son to the undiscriminating, the 
ignorant, the unstable multitude, is, 
“See what your revered Sir Walter 
did: go ye and do likewise.” Can 
any one doubt that the tendency of 
such advice is to do away with the 
distinction between truth and false- 
hood? to familiarise the. electors 
with deceit? 

Nor was the pernicious advice 
long in bringing forth fruit. We ob- 
serve that there is in Mid-Lothian, 
and that there comes from many 
parts of Scotland, a cry against the 
duplicity and the “false promises” 
by which candidates for Parliament 
were deceived. We learn, more- 
over, from the reports of judges 
who have tifgd election petitions, 
how extensively and shamefully 
breach of promise has prevailed. 
It is impossible, of course, to judge 
how much or how little of this im- 
morality is attributable to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unhallowed advice; but at 
least we know that he did his best 
to bring about such a state of 
things. 

Perhaps it was only a coincid- 
ence—if so, it was a very awkward 
one —that only a week or two 
after Mr. Gladstone had been so 
urgent with the electorg not to be 
too scrupulous about what they 
might say, one of his own followers 
—a person whom he thought it right 
to recommend for an office under 
the Crown—was, as Dr. Watts has 
it, “caught with a lie upon his 
tongue.” Another official, who had 
some regard for truth, pointed out 
to the rancorous romancer that 
what he had said was not sooth, 
and that there were ample means 
at command of showing that it was 
not so. Thereupon the foiled slan- 
derer surrendered his invention, 
not with the candour of a generous 
man who feels that he has been 
hasty in his assumption and is 
anxious to make amends; not with 
the readiness of one who rejoices to 
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find that his fellow-men are not so 
bad as he had supposed them; but 
with a manifest reluctance to let 
go his calumny; with such a growl 
as a cur gives when he is com- 
pelled to part with a bone. He let 
us see that he wished the slander to 
have been a truth. And yet this 
person is tolerated among gentle- 
men, allowed to sit at good men’s 
feasts, and, so far as we can hear, 
not in any way visited with the 
displeasure of society for having so 
disgraced himself!! It is an old 
remark that the age of chivalry is 
past, but now the age of honour 
and truth seems to be fast passing 
also. 

Some few years ago* we deemed 
it our duty to comment upon the 
conduct of a right-reverend Bishop 
who had been frequently known 
to publicly excuse sin if com- 
mitted by a poor person. His lord- 
ship courted the rabble by mak- 
ing light of their wickedness, as 
if they were not already only too 
ready to look leniently at trans- 
gressions. He seemed, as we re- 
marked at the time, to be teaching 
the doctrine that Poverty shall 
cover the multitude of sins, as a 
little soft-sawder for the multitude. 
This was one way of warning men 
to flee from the wrath to come. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s position is not con- 
fined in its operation to poor men. 
It tampers with the truthfulness 
of every man who has got a vote. 

Unfortunately a large licence has 
been accorded to public speakers to 
exhibit passing events in such lights 
as may suit their own purposes. 
They avail themselves of this, but, 
as a rule, their observations and 
advice are directed to particular in- 
stances. It is not only every man’s 
interest, as a responsible being, that 
he should in all things be truthful; 
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but it is every man’s interest as a 
social being—that is, it is the com- 
mon interest of us all—that he 
should scrupulously speak the truth 
in all things). We know how weak 
minds are often tempted to err in 
this thing, and how the strictest 
principle is required to keep them 
from offending. Surely it is a 
wickedness and a cruelty to smooth 
the way of such towards sin! 

Attempts to lower the morality 
of the population should be looked 
at, not from a political, but from a 
judicial point of view. Whoever 
is guilty of them is an enemy to all. 
We have not yet reached a time, 
we hope, when deceit and false- 
hood may be inculcated with im- 
punity,—when men may openly use 
their talents in the cause of vice. 
Society will rise and vindicate its 
rights against the false preacher, be 
he who he may. When we meet 
such a one let us close our ears to 
his words. Let us give him no 
tolerance even for a moment. But 
let every honest hand wield the 
whip which shall lash him from 
the East to the West! But we 
digress. 

The Minister departmentally re- 
sponsible for bringing the Lords 
now into the front place is Mr. 
Forster; and many are the regrets 
that we have heard expressed at 
his having shown so much weak- 
ness and so much want of judg- 
ment. To Mr. Forster’s credit’stand 
recorded many acts by which he 
showed himself superior to the arts 
and wiles of party, and in regard to 
which he bore himself with honest 
independence. It was not expected 
that he would lend himself to such 
a pitiful design as the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill; and even 
his adversaries regret that that 
affair did not devolve upon some 





* Vide ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for June 1875,—art., ‘‘ Thoughts about British 
Workmen—Past and Present.” 
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one of the Cabinet who had no 
character to lose. The Bill has 
been a very damaging piece of 
work, unfair in itself, and most 
discreditably accounted for, and 
presented to and pushed through 
the House of Commons. The Irish 
Secretary cannot but feel how 
much he has suffered in reputa- 
tion through it; and cannot but 
sigh as he looks back to the days 
when, with a firmer mind, he la- 
boured in the Department of Edu- 
cation. He will have now to con- 
sider carefully his ways, and to ex- 
hibit something of his old vigour 
and independence, if he would have 
the country forget this blunder. 
We owe him something for the 
manly front he showed to the im- 
pudent caucus at Bradford, and 
wish him better fortune and better 
sense than to employ himself in 
doing the dirty work of his party. 
He is the man who has given their 


present prominence to the House 
of Peers. 

This transference of the regard 
of the country to the Upper House 
throws some little more light on a 
question which has been a good 
deal canvassed—namely, the mean- 


ing of the last election. It is pretty 
clear now that the large Liberal 
majority was not given for the pur- 
pose of promoting any fair and 
reasonable class of legislation, or to 
abolish any oppressive law, or to 
remove any galling burden. But 
it is likely that the more ignorant 
classes were, by continued iteration, 
led to believe that the late Govern- 
ment was dealing unfairly by them, 
and leading them on to much dam- 
age. It is also to be presumed that 
they expected to witness a notable 
exposure of Lord Beaconsfield’s evil 
doings, and also to receive some not 
very definitely perceived benefits, if 
a change of Ministry should take 
_ They have changed the 
inistry, but not attained to any 
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of these results. They are disap- 
mgs and conscious of having 
een beguiled into folly, and they 
fall into an apathetic condition. 
The rest of the country did not 
agree in the election at all. And 
thus the House of Commons seems 
at present to be a mistake all round, 
and the Upper House takes the 
chief place. 

It is remarkable, and it tends to 
prove some muddle in the whole 
business, that in such a state of 
things the Liberal leaders should 
have shown so little capacity for 
management. If the people could 
not specify what they wanted, 
though not indisposed to a little 
iniquity, and were simply _per- 
suaded into returning a Liberal 
majority, the leaders had the more 
obligation to avoid false steps, and 
not to further embarrass a situation 
which was already sufficiently per- 
plexing. Yet Ministers, as if pos- 
sessed by a perverse spirit, have, 
ever since they took office, been 
going out of their way to find blun- 
ders and to commit them. Any 
prestige which their great majority 
may have lent them was immedi- 
ately dissipated by their own ill- 
advised acts. They are labouring 
ina slough. Mr. Bright promised 
wonderful benefits to be obtained 
from the legislation of next year; 
but with such a stumbling set of 
leaders as we have got, it is diffi- 
cult to look to next year with any 
confidence. Since May last the 
press has been announcing, at very 
short intervals, blunder after blun- 
der of the most startling and un- 
called-for kind. The most dement- 
ed of all, perhaps, was the attempt 
made by the Prime Minister to 
silence a member of the House of 
Commons. This was a_ capital 
mistake. It brought out in strong 
relief the Premier’s ignorance of 
men, and his incapacity to estimate 
situations. Of course every mem- 
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ber felt that the “stopper,” then 
designed for an Irish member, 
might to-morrow be applied to 
himself, if the gagging should be 
carried. The proposal, therefore, 
found no supporter; and the Speak- 
er informed the House that such a 
motion had not been made for two 
hundred years | / 

The wise saw of the Chancellor 
who reflected on the modicum of 
wisdom with which states are go- 
verned, may thus be fortified by 
a notable modern instance. But 
what strikes us more than the blun- 
der (are not the Premier’s blunders 
as common as blackberries?) is the 
despotic character of his design— 
the tyranny of it. The designer, 
forsooth, is the champion of Liberal- 
ism; will Liberals abet this pro- 
ceeding? Our readers probably 
remember a scene at Dotheboys 
Hall where Mr. Squeers struck the 
desk with his cane, and is reported 
then to have delivered himself as 
follows: “Now then,” said Mr. 
Squeers mildly, “let me hear a 
boy speak, and I'll take the skin 
off his back.” We should not 
describe Mr. Squeers as a Liberal: 
but thus it is that extremes 
meet. Perhaps Wackford could 
have cited Liberalism for his 
purpose, just as William could re- 
cur to the mode of silencing which 
was in vogue shortly after the scene 
closed on the middle ages. But, 
seriously, could any man who might 
respect Liberal sentiment in his 
heart have been ready thus to dis- 
inter the crushing engines of the 
past? Is not his Liberalism a 
mask? Is not this another proof 
of his insincerity ? 

A reference to the events of the 
past month was not in the original 
plan of this article, which, indeed, 
must be closed while August has 
yet many days to run. But we 
cannot refrain from some comment 
on the distressing news which now, 
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soon after the middle of the month, 
is, from day to day, arriving from 
Ireland. That unhappy country 
is in a ferment, sure enough. The 
command seems to have gone out 
among the people, as it did in the 
camp before Sinai, “Slay every 
man his brother and his compan- 
ion.” Mr. Gladstone’s words, and 
the wretched Compensation Bill, 
are bearing sad fruit. The Minis- 
ters told us that the ordinary laws 
would be found sufficient for secur- 
ing the peace of Ireland. But peace, 
clearly, has not been secured, and 
we await with anxiety the measures 
which her Majesty’s Government 
may take for its preservation. There 
is no time to lose: action,must be 
immediate if Ministers would show 
themselves equal to the emergency. 
It is fortunate that Parliament has 
not been prorogued. We trust that 
it may be determined to do some- 
thing more than “strike at wretch- 
ed kernes.” The kernes are defy- 
ing the law, and they must be 
taught to respect it; but the head 
of the hydra will not have been 
crushed until the traitors who are 
urging the ignorant people to vio- 
lence have been amply punished. 
The speech of the member for 
Tipperary which has been read in 
the House of Commons simply 
astonishes by its audacity and truc- 
ulent character. By the manner 
in which Ministers may deal with 
it we may judge of the probability 
or otherwise of their adopting a 
sensible Irish policy. Dare they 
take the bull by the horns, or will 
they play fast and loose with the 
agitation already begun in that 
land? Will they aspire to govern 
Ireland, or only to manage Irish 
members? To act vigorously and 
honestly may cost them some votes: 
but it will do for their reputation 
what neither apathy nor hesitation 
nor confiscatory sugar-plums can 
achieve. 
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The foreign policy, too, of the 
Government with respect to Tur- 
key, is such as furnishes but small 
ground of hope, and leaves a great 
deal to be feared. An incautious 
move has been made in the hope 
that it would be followed by a 
result of startling brilliancy. In- 
stead of brilliancy we have had 
dulness long drawn out; and the 
result is still far off. Pray Heaven 
it be not a disastrous one! And 
of the incapacity shown in India, 
and of its melancholy consequen- 
ces, we know not how to speak 
as it deserves. If responsibility 
mean anything when applied to 
the Cabinet, there must be a heavy 
account to settle regarding India 
before many months have passed. 
On all sides clouds hang around 
the Gladstone Ministry. It needs 
but for one cloud to break, and 
the country will feel the grievous 
error which it refused to see in 
the spring! 

We feel that we have been some- 
what discursive in this paper, yet 
our remarks proceeded fairly from 
the subject. It is such a signifi- 
cant and suggestive theme, and the 
action of the Upper House has 
been recently so much the pivot on 
which home politics turned, that 
it was almost impossible to keep 
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clear of collateral headings. One 
direction we hope that we have 
given to thought, and that is to- 
wards honestly and patiently ex- 
amining the great and eminently 
useful functions which the heredi- 
tary Chamber discharges. It stood 
by our forefathers; and it has re- 
cently stood by usin our need. If it 
were always invariably in harmony 
with the cry of the multitude it could 
not perform its duties: those duties 
must occasionally be unpopular at 
the time of performance. But when 
party feeling has passed by and 
men can dispassionately scan results, 
then they understand this their 
venerable institution. And so it is 
that, when our minds are clear of 
fretting questions of the hour,— 
whenever we feel, not as partisans, 
but as Britons, we are always ready 
to do honour to the Peers. Sure 
are we that on the next festal occa- 
sion when we are asked to toast 
them, the eminent service which 
they rendered to us and our liberties 
in August 1880, will fill every heart 
with affection and respect. The 
toast will have a deeper meaning 
than usual; the sentiment will be 
of the present as well as the past; 
and heartfelt will be the shouting 
after every man has drained his 
bumper to the health of 
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CHAPTER XIII.—MR. PUDDICOMBE’S BOOT. 


Ir was not to be expected that 
the matter should be kept out of 
the county newspaper, or even from 
those in the metropolis. There was 
too much of romance in the story, 
too good a tale to be told, for any 
such hope. The man’s former life 
and the woman’s, the disappearance 
of her husband and his reappear- 
ance after his reported death, the 
departure of the couple from St. 
Louis, and the coming of Lefroy to 
Bowick, formed together a most:at- 
tractive subject. But it could not 
be told without reference to Dr. 
Wortle’s school, to Dr. Wortle’s 
position as clergyman of the parish, 
—and also to the fact which was 
considered by his enemies to be of 
all the facts the most damning, 
that Mr. Peacocke had for a time 
been allowed to preach in the par- 
ish church. The ‘Broughton Ga- 
zette,’ a newspaper which was sup- 
posed to be altogether devoted to 
the interest of the diocese, was very 
eloquent on this subject. “We do 
not desire,” said the ‘ Broughton 
Gazette,’ “to make any remarks as 
to the management of Dr. Wortle’s 
school. We leave all that between 
him and the parents of the boys 
who are educated there. We are 
perfectly aware that Dr. Wortle 
himself is a scholar, and that his 
school has been deservedly success- 
ful. It is advisable, no doubt, that 
in such an establishment none 
should be employed whose lives 
are openly immoral;—but as we 
have said before, it is not our pur- 
pose to insist upon this. Parents, 
if they feel themselves to be ag- 
grieved, can remedy the evil by 
withdrawing their sons. But when 
we consider the great power which 


is placed in the hands of an incum- 
bent of a parish, that he is endowed 
as it were with the freehold of his 
pulpit, that he may put up whom 
he will to preach the Gospel to his 
parishioners, even in a certain de- 
gree in opposition to his bishop, 
we think that we do no more than 
our duty in calling attention to 
such a case as this.” Then the 
whole story was told at great length, 
so as to give the “we” of the 
‘Broughton Gazette’ a happy op- 
portunity of making his leading 
article not only much longer, but 
much more amusing, than usual. 
“We must say,” continued the 
writer, as he concluded his narra- 
tive, “that this man should not 
have been allowed to preach in the 
Bowick pulpit. He is no doubt a 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Dr. Wortle was within 
his rights in asking for his assist- 
ance ; but the incumbent of a par- 
ish is responsible for those he em- 
ploys, and that responsibility now 
rests on Dr. Wortle.” 

There was a great deal in this that 
made the Doctor very angry,—so 
angry that he did not know how to 
restrain himself. The matter had 
been argued as though he had em- 
ployed the clergyman in his church 
after he had known the history. 
“For aught I might know,” he 
said to Mrs. Wortle, “any curate 
coming to me might have three 
wives, all alive.” 

“That would be most improb- 
able,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

“So was all this improbable,— 
just as improbable. Nothing could 
be more improbable. Do we not 
all feel overcome with pity for the 
poor woman because she encounter- 
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ed trouble that was so improbable ? 
How much more improbable was it 
that I should come across a clergy- 
man who had encountered such im- 
probabilities?” In answer to this 
Mrs. Wortle could only shake her 
head, not at all understanding the 
purport of her husband’s argument. 

But what was said about his 
school hurt him more than what 
was said about his church. In re- 
gard to his church he was impreg- 
nable. Not even the Bishop could 
touch him,—or even annoy him 
much. But this “penny-a-liner,” 
as the Doctor indignantly called 
him, had attacked him in his ten- 
derest point. After declaring that 
he did not intend to meddle with 
the school, he had gone on to point 
out that an immoral person had 
been employed there, and had then 
invited all parents to take away 
their sons. “He doesn’t know 
what moral and immoral means,” 


said the Doctor, again pleading his 


own case to his own wife. “As 
far as I know, it would be hard to 
find a man of a higher moral feel- 
ing than Mr. Peacocke, or a woman 
than his wife.” 

“T suppose they ought to have 
separated when it was found out,” 
said Mrs. Wortle. 

“No, no,” he shouted; “I hold 
that they were right. He was 
right to cling to her, and she was 
bound to obey him. Such a fellow 
as that,”—and he crushed the paper 
up in his hand in his wrath, as 
though he were crushing the editor 
himself,—“ such a fellow as_ that 
knows nothing of morality, nothing 
of honour, nothing of tenderness. 
What he did I would have done, 
and I'll stick to him through it all 
in spite of the Bishop, in spite of 
the newspapers, and in spite of all 
the rancour of ali my enemies.” 
Then he got up and walked about 
the room in such a fury that his 
wife did not dare to speak to him. 
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Should he or should he not answer 
the newspaper? That was a ques- 
tion which for the first two days 
after he had read the article greatly 
perplexed him. He would have 
been very ready to advise any other 
man what to do in such a case. 
“ Never notice what may be writ- 
ten about you in a newspaper,” he 
would have said. Such is the ad- 
vice which a man always gives to 
his friend. But when the case 
comes to himself he finds it some- 
times almost impossible to follow it. 
“ What’s the use? Who cares what 
the ‘ Broughton Gazette’ says? let 
it pass, and it will be forgotten in 
three days. If you stir the mud 
yourself, it will hang about you for 
months. It is just what they want 
you todo. They cannot go on by 
themselves, and so the subject dies 
away from them; but if you write 
rejoinders they have a contributor 
working for them for nothing, and 
one whose writing will be much 
more acceptable to their readers 
than any that comes from their own 
anonymous scribes. It is very dis- 
agreeable to be worried like a rat 
by a dog; but why should you go 
into the kennel and unnecessarily 
put yourself in the way of it?” The 
Doctor had said this more than 
once to clerical friends, who were 
burning with indignation at some- 
thing that had been written about 
them. But now he was burning 
himself, and could hardly keep his 
fingers from pen and ink. 

In this emergency he went to 
Mr. Puddicombe, not, as he said to 
himself, for advice, but in order 
that he might hear what Mr. Puddi- 
combe would have to say about it. 
He did not like Mr. Puddicombe, 
but he believed in him,—which 
was more than he quite did with the 
Bishop. Mr. Puddicombe would 
tell him his true thoughts. Mr. 
Puddicombe would be unpleasant, 
very likely ; but he would be sincere 
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and friendly. So he went to Mr. 
Puddicombe. “It seems to me,” 
he said, “almost necessary that I 
should answer such allegations as 
these for the sake of truth.” 

“You are not responsible for the 
truth of the ‘ Broughton Gazette,’” 
said Mr. Puddicombe. 

“But I am responsible to a cer- 
tain degree that false reports shall 
not be spread abroad as to what is 
done in my church.” 

“You can contradict nothing 
that the newspaper has said.” 

“Tt is implied,” said the Doctor, 
“that I allowed Mr. Peacocke to 
preach in my church after I knew 
his marriage was informal.” 

“There is no such statement in 
the paragraph,” said Mr. Puddi- 
combe, after attentive reperusal of 
the article. “The writer has writ- 
ten in a hurry, as such writers gen- 
erally do, but has made no state- 
ment such as you presume. Were 


you to answer him, you could only 


do so by an elaborate statement of 
the exact facts of the case. It can 
hardly be worth your while, in de- 
fending yourself against the ‘Brough- 
ton Gazette,’ to tell the whole story 
in public of Mr. Peacocke’s life and 
fortunes.” 

“You would pass it over alto- 
gether ?” 

“ Certainly I would.” 

“ And:so acknowledge the truth 
of all that the newspaper says.” 

“T do not know that the paper 
says anything untrue,” said Mr. 
Puddicombe, not looking the Doc- 
tor in the face, with his eyes turned 
to the ground, but evidently with 
the determination to say what he 
thought, however unpleasant it 
might be. “The fact is that you 
have fallen into a—misfortune.” 

“T don’t acknowledge it at all,” 
said the Doctor. 

“All your friends at any rate 
will think so, let the story be 

, told as it may. It was a misfor- 
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tune that this lady whom you 
had taken into your establishment 
should have proved not to be the 
gentleman’s wife. When I am tak- 
ing a walk through the fields and 
get one of my feet deeper than 
usual into the mud, I always en- 
deavour to bear it as well as I may 
before the eyes of those who meet 
me, rather than make futile efforts 
to get rid of the dirt, and look as 
though nothing had happened. The 
dirt, when it is rubbed and smudg- 
ed and scraped, is more palpably 
dirt than the honest mud.” 

“T will not admit that I am dirty 
at all,” said the Doctor. 

“Nor do J; in the case which I 
describe. I admit nothing; but I 
let those who see me form their 
own opinion. If any one asks me 
about my boot, I tell him that it 
is a matter of no consequence. I 
advise you to do the same. You 
will only make the smudges more 
palpable if you write to the ‘ Brough- 
ton Gazette.’” 

“ Would you say nothing to the 
boys’ parents ?’ asked the Doctor. 

“There, perhaps, I am not a 
judge, as I never kept a school; 
—but I think not. If any father 
writes to you, then tell him the 
truth.” 

If the matter had gone no far- 
ther than this, the Doctor might 
probably have left Mr. Puddi- 
combe’s house with a sense of 
thankfulness for the kindness ren- 
dered to him; but he did go far- 
ther, and endeavoured to extract 
from his friend some sense of the 
injustice shown by the Bishop, the 
Stantiloups, the newspaper, and his 
enemies in general through the 
diocese. But here he failed sig- 
nally. “TI really think, Dr. Wortle, 
that you could not have expected 
it otherwise.” 

“ Expect that people should lie ?” 

“T don’t know about lies. If 
people have told lies, I have not 
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seen them or heard them. I don’t 
think the Bishop has lied.” 

“T don’t mean the Bishop; 
though I do think that he has 
shown a great want of what I may 
call liberality towards a clergyman 
in his diocese.” 

“No doubt he thinks you have 
been wrong. By liberality you 
mean sympathy. Why should you 


expect him to sympathise with. 


your wrong-doing ?” 

“ What have I done wrong ?” 

“You have countenanced im- 
morality and deceit in a brother 
clergyman.” 

“] deny it,” said the Doctor, 
rising up impetuously from his 
chair. 

“Then I do not understand the 
position, Dr. Wortle. That is all I 
can say.” 

“To my thinking, Mr. Puddi- 
combe, I never came across a bet- 
ter man than Mr. Peacocke in my 
life.” 

“TIT cannot make comparisons. 
As to the best man I ever met in 
my life, I might have to acknow- 
ledge that even he had done wrong 
in certain circumstances. As the 
matter is forced upon me, I have to 
express my opinion that a great sin 
was committed both by the man 
and by the woman. You not only 
condone the sin, but declare both 
by your words and deeds that you 
sympathise with the sin as well as 
with the sinners. You have no 
right to expect that the Bishop will 
sympathise with you in that ;— 
nor can it be but that in sucha 
country as this the voices of many 
will be loud against you.” 

“ And yours as loud as any,” said 
the Doctor, angrily. 

“That is unkind and unjust,” 
said Mr. Puddicombe. “ What I 
have said, I have said to yourself, 
and not to others ; and what I have 
said, I have said in answer to ques- 
tions asked by yourself.” Then the 
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Doctor apologised with what grace 
he could. But when he left the 
house his heart was still bitter 
against Mr. Puddicombe. 

He was almost ashamed of him- 
self as he rode back to Bowick,— 
first, because he had condescended 
to ask advice, and then because, 
after having asked it, he had been 
so thoroughly scolded. There was 
no one whom Mr. Puddicombe 
would admit to have been wrong 
in the matter except the Doctor 
himself. And yet though he had 
been so counselled and so scolded, 
he had found himself obliged to 
apologise before he left the house! 
And, too, he had been made to 
understand that he had _ better 
not rush into print. Though the 
‘Broughton Gazette’ should come 
to the attack again and again, he 
must hold his peace. That refer- 
ence to Mr. Puddicombe’s dirty 
boot had convinced him. He could 
see the thoroughly squalid look of 
the boot that had been scraped 
in vain, and appreciate the whole- 
someness of the unadulterated mud. 
There was more in the man than 
he had ever acknowledged before. 
There was a consistency in him, 
and a courage, and an honesty of 
purpose ; but there was no softness 
of heart. Had there been a grain 
of tenderness there, he could not 
have spoken so often as he had 
done of Mrs. Peacocke without ex- 
pressing some grief at the un- 
merited sorrows to which that poor 
lady had been subjected. 

His own heart melted with ruth 
as he thought, while riding home, of 
the cruelty to which she had been 
and was subjected. She was all 
alone there, waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing, till the dreary days should have 
gone by. And if no good news 
should come,—if Mr. Peacocke 
should return with tidings that 
her husband was alive and well, 
what should she do then? What 
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would the world then have in store 
' for her? “If it were me,” said the 
Doctor to himself, “I’d take her 
to some other home, and treat her 
as my wife in spite of all the Pud- 
dicombes in creation ;—in spite of 
all the bishops.” 

The Doctor, though he was a self- 
asserting and somewhat violent man, 
_ was thoroughly soft-hearted. It is 
to be hoped that the reader has al- 
ready learned as much as that ;—a 
man with a kind, tender, affection- 
ate nature. It would perhaps be 
unfair to raise a question whether 
he would have done as much, been 
so willing to sacrifice himself, for a 
plain woman. Had Mr. Stantiloup, 
or Sir Samuel Griffin if he had 
suddenly come again to life, been 
found to have prior wives also liv- 
ing, would the Doctor have found 
shelter for them in their ignominy 
and trouble? Mrs. Wortle, who knew 
her husband thoroughly, was sure 
that he would not have done so. 
Mrs. Peacocke was a very beautiful 
woman, and the Doctor was a man 
who thoroughly admired beauty. 
To say that Mrs. Wortle was jealous 
would be quite untrue. She liked 
to see her husband talking to a 
pretty woman, because he would 
be sure to be in a good humour, 
and sure to make the best of him- 
self. She loved to see him shine. 
But she almost wished that Mrs. 
Peacocke had been ugly, because 
there would not then have been so 
much danger about the school. 

“T’'m just going up to see her,” 
said the Doctor, as soon as he got 
home,—“ just to ask her what she 
wants.” 

“T don’t think she wants any- 
thing,” said Mrs. Wortle, weakly. 

“ Does she not? She must be a 
very odd woman if she can live 
there all day alone, and not want 
to see a human creature.” 

“T was with her yesterday.” 

“And therefore I will call to- 
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day,” said the Doctor, leaving the 
room with his hat on. 

When he was shown up into the 
sitting-room he found Mrs. Peacocke 
with a newspaper in her hand. He 
could see at a glance that it was a 
copy of the ‘Broughton Gazette,’ 
and could see also the length and 
outward show of the very article 
which he had been discussing with 
Mr. Puddicombe. “Dr. Wortle,” 
she said, “if you don’t mind, I will 

o away from this.” 

“But I do mind. Why should 
you go away ?” 

“They have been writing about 
me in the newspapers.” 

“That was to be expected.” 

“But they have been writing 
about you.” 

“ That was to have been expect- 
ed also. You don’t suppose they 
can hurt me?” This was a false 
boast, but in such conversations he 
was almost bound to boast. 

“Tt is I, then, am_ hurting 
you ?” 

“You!—oh dear, no; not in the 
least.” 

“But I do. They talk of boys 
going away from the school.” 

“ Boys will go and boys will 
come; but we run on for ever,” 
said the Doctor, playfully. 

“T can well understand that it 
should be so,” said Mrs. Peacocke, 
passing over the Doctor’s parody as 
though unnoticed; “and I perceive 
that I ought not to be here.” 

“Where ought you to be, then ?” 
said he, intending simply to carry 
on his joke. 

“Where indeed! There is no- 
where; but wherever I may do 
least injury to innocent people,— 
to people who have not been driven 
by storms out of the common path 
of life. For this place I am pecu- 
liarly unfit.” 

“ Will you find any place where 
ou will be made welcome ?” 

“T think not.” 
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“Then let me manage the rest. 
You have been reading that das- 
tardly article in the papers. It 
will have no effect upon me. Look 
here, Mrs. Peacocke;”—then he 
got up and held her hand as though 
he were going, but he remained 
some moments while he was still 
speaking to her,—still holding her 
hand ;—“ it was settled between 
your husband and me, when he 
went away, that you should remain 
here under my charge till his return. 
I am bound to him to find a home 
for you. I think you are as much 
bound to obey him, — which you 
can only do by remaining here.” 

“T would wish to obey him, cer- 
tainly.” 

“ You ought to do so,—from the 
peculiar circumstances more especi- 
ally. Don’t trouble your mind about 
the school, but do as he desired. 
There is no question but that you 
must do so. Good-bye. Mrs. Wor- 
tle or I will come and see you 
to-morrow.” Then, and not till 
then, he dropped her hand. 

On the next day Mrs. Wortle did 
call, though these visits were to her 
an intolerable nuisance. But it was 
certainly better that she should al- 
ternate the visits with the Doctor 
than that he should go every day. 
The Doctor had declared that char- 
ity required that one of them should 
see the poor woman daily. He was 
quite willing that they should per- 


. form the task day and day about,— 


but should his wife omit the duty 
he must go in his wife’s place. 


What would all the world of Bo- 
wick say if the Doctor were to visit 
a lady, a young and a beautiful lady, 
every day, whereas his wife visited 
the lady not at all? Therefore they 
took it turn about, except that 
sometimes the Doctor accompanied 
his wife. The Doctor had once sug- 
gested that his wife should take the 
poor lady out in her carriage.. But 
against this even Mrs. Wortle had 
rebelled. “Under such = circum- 
stances as hers she ought not to 
be seen driving about,” said Mrs. 
Wortle. The Doctor had submit- 
ted to this, but still thought that 
the world of Bowick was very 
cruel. 

Mrs. Wortle, though she made no 
complaint, thought that she was 
used cruelly in the matter. There 
had been an intention of going 
into Brittany during these summer 
holidays. The little tour had 
been almost promised. But the 
affairs of Mrs. Peacocke were of 
such a nature as not to allow the 
Doctor to be absent. “You and 
Mary can go, and Henry will go 
with you.” Henry was a bachelor 
brother of Mrs. Wortle, who was 
always very much at the Doctor’s 
disposal, and at hers. But certainly 
she was not going to quit England, 
not going to quit home at all, while 
her husband remained there, and 
while Mrs. Peacocke was an inmate 
of the school. It was not that she 
was jealous; the idea was absurd: 
but she knew very well what Mrs. 
Stantiloup would say. 


CHAPTER XIV.—‘ EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS.’ 


But there arose a trouble greater 
than that occasioned by the ‘ Brough- 
ton Gazette.’ There came out an 
article in a London weekly news- 
paper, called ‘Everybody’s Busi- 
ness,’ which nearly drove the Doc- 
tor mad. This was on the last 


Saturday of the holidays. The 
holidays had been commenced in 
the middle of July, and went on 
till the end of August. Things 
had not gone well at Bowick dur- 
ing these weeks. The parents of 
all the four newly expected boys 
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had—changed their minds. One 
father had discovered that he could 
not afford it. Another declared that 
the mother could not be got to part 
with her darling quite so soon as 
he had expected. A third had 
found that a private tutor at home 
would best suit his purposes. While 
the fourth boldly said that he did 
not like to send his boy because 
of the “fuss” which had been made 
about Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke. Had 
this last come alone, the Doctor 
would probably have resented such 
a communication; but following 
the others as it did, he preferred 
the fourth man to any of the other 
three. ‘Miserable cowards,” he 
said to himself, as he docketed the 
letters and put them away. But 
the greatest blow of all,—of all 
blows of this sort,—came to him 
from poor Lady Anne Clifford. 
She wrote a piteous letter to him, 
in which she implored him to allow 
her to take her two boys away. 

“My dear Dr. Wortle,” she said, 
“so many people have been tell- 
ing so many dreadful things about 
this horrible affair, that 1 do not 
dare to send my darling boys back 
to Bowick again. Uncle Clifford 
and Lord Robert both say that 
I should be very wrong. The Mar- 
chioness has said so much about it 
that I dare not go against her. 
You know what my own feelings 
are about you and dear Mrs. Wortle ; 
but I am not my own mistress. 
They all tell me that it is my first 
duty to think about the dear boys’ 
welfare; and of course that is true. 
I hope you won’t be very angry 
with me, and will write one line to 
say that you forgive me.—Yours 
most sincerely, 

“ Anne CLIFFORD.” 


In answer to this the Doctor 
did write as follows :— 


“My pear Lapy Annz,—Of 





course your duty is very plain,— 
to do what you think best for the 
boys ; and it is natural enough that 
you should follow the advice of 
your relatives and theirs.—Faith- 
fully yours, §Jerrrey Worrte.” 


He could not bring himself to 
write in a more friendly tone, or to 
tell her that he forgave her. His 
sympathies were not with her. His 
sympathies at the present moment 
were only with Mrs. Peacocke. But 
then Lady Anne Clifford was not 
a beautiful woman, as was Mrs. 
Peacocke. 

This was a great blow. Two 
other boys had also been summon- 
ed away, making five in all, whose 
premature departure was owing 
altogether to the virulent tongue 
of that wretched old Mother Ship- 
ton. And there had been four who 
were to come in the place of four 
others, who, in the course of nature, 
were going to carry on their more 
advanced studies elsewhere. Va- 
cancies such as these had always 
been preoccupied long beforehand 
by ambitious parents. These very 
four places had been preoccupied, 
but now they were all vacant. 
There would be nine empty beds 
in the school when it met again 
after the holidays; and the Doctor 
well understood that nine beds re- 
maining empty would soon cause 
others to be emptied. It is success 
that creates success, and decay that 
produces decay. Gradual decay he 
knew that he could not endure. 
He must shut up his school,—give 
up his employment,—and retire al- 
together from the activity of life. 
He felt that if it came to this with 
him, he must in very truth turn 
his face to the wall and die. Would 
it,—would it really come to that, 
that Mrs. Stantiloup should have 
altogether conquered him in the 
combat that had sprung up between 
them ? 
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But yet he would not give up 
Mrs. Peacocke. Indeed, circum- 
stanced as he was, he could not 
give her up. He had promised 
not only her, but her absent hus- 
band, that until his return there 
should be a home for her in the 
schoolhouse. There would be a 
cowardice in going back from his 
word which was altogether foreign 
to his nature. He could not bring 
himself to retire from the fight, 
even though by doing so he might 
save himself from the actual final 
slaughter which seemed to be im- 
minent. He thought only of mak- 
ing fresh attacks upon his enemy, 
instead of meditating flight from 
those which were made upon him. 
As a dog, when another dog has 
got him weil by the ear, thinks 
not at all of his own wound, but 
only how he may catch his enemy 
‘by the lip, so was the Doctor in 
regard to Mrs. Stantiloup. When 
the two Clifford boys were taken 
away, he took some joy to himself 
in remembering that Mr. Stantiloup 
could not pay his butcher’s bill. 

Then, just at the end of the holi- 
days, some good-natured friend 
sent to him a copy of ‘ Everybody’s 
Business.’ There is no duty which 
a man owes to himself more clearly 
than that of throwing into the 
waste-paper basket, unsearched and 
even unopened, all newspapers sent 
to him without a previously de- 
clared purpose. The sender has 
either written something himself 
which he wishes to force you to 
read, or else he has been desirous 
of wounding you by some ill-natur- 
ed criticism upon yourself. ‘ Every- 
body’s Business’ was a paper which, 
in the natural course of things, did 
not find its way into the Bowick 
rectory; and the Doctor, though 
he was no doubt acquainted with 
the title, had never even looked 
at its columns. It was the purpose 
of the periodical to amuse its read- 
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ers, as its name declared, with the 
private affairs of their neighbours. 
It went boldly about its work, ex- 
cusing itself by the assertion that 
Jones was just as well inclined to 
be talked about as Smith was to 
hear whatever could be said about 
Jones. As both parties were served, 
what could be the objection? It 
was in the main good-natured, and - 
probably did most frequently gratify 
the Joneses, while it afforded con- 
siderable amusement to the listless 
and numerous Smiths of the world. 
If you can’t read and understand 
Jones’s speech in Parliament, you 
may at any rate have mind enough 
to interest yourself with the fact 
that he never composed a word of 
it in his own room without a ring 
on his finger and a flower in his 
button-hole. It may also be agree- 
able to know that Walker the 
poet always takes a mutton-chop 
and two glasses of sherry at half- 
past one. ‘Everybody’s Business’ 
did this for everybody to whom 
such excitement was agreeable. But 
in managing everybody’s business 
in that fashion, let a writer be as 
good-natured as he may, and let the 
principle be ever so well founded 
that nobody is to be hurt, still 
there are dangers. It is not always 
easy to know what will hurt and 
what will not. And then some- 
times there will come a temptation 
to be, not spiteful, but specially 
amusing. There must be danger, 
and a writer will sometimes be in- 
discreet. Personalities will lead to 
libels even when the libeller has 
been most innocent. It may be 
that, after all, the poor poet never 
drank a glass of sherry before din- 
ner in his life,—it may be that a 
little toast-and-water, even with his 
dinners, gives him all the refresh- 
ment that he wants, and that two 
lasses of alcoholic mixture in the 
middle of the day shall seem, when 
imputed to him, to convey a charge 
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of downright inebriety. But the 
writer has perhaps learned to re- 
gard two glasses of meridian wine 
as but a moderate amount of sus- 
tentation. This man is much flat- 
tered if it be given to be under- 
stood of him that he falls in love 
with every pretty woman that he 
sees ;—whereas another will think 
that he has been made subject to a 
foul calumny by such insinuation. 
‘Everybody’s Business’ fell into 
some such mistake as this, in that 
very amusing article which was 
written for the delectation of its 
readers in reference to Dr. Wortle 
and Mrs. Peacocke. The ‘ Brough- 
ton Gazette’ no doubt confined 
itself to the clerical and highly 
moral views of the case, and, hav- 
ing dealt with ‘the subject chiefly 
on behalf of the Close and the 
admirers of the Close, had made no 
allusion to the fact that Mrs. Pea- 
cocke was a very pretty woman. 
One or two other local papers had 
been more scurrilous, and had, with 
ambiguous and timid words, al- 
luded to the Doctor’s personal ad- 
miration for the lady. These, or 
the rumours created by them, had 
reached one of the funniest and 
lightest-handed of the contributors 
to ‘Everybody’s Business,’ and he 
had concocted an amusing article,— 
which he had not intended to be at 
all libellous, which he had thought 
to be only funny. He had not ap- 
preciated, probably, the tragedy of 
the lady’s position, or the sanctity 
of that of the gentleman. There 
was comedy in the idea of the 
Doctor having sent one husband 
away to America to look after the 
other while he consoled the wife in 
England. “It must be admitted,” 
said the writer, “that the Doctor 
has the best of it. While one 
gentleman is gouging the other,— 
as cannot but be expected, — the 
Doctor will be at any rate in secu- 
rity, enjoying the smiles of beauty 
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under his own fig-tree at Bowick. 
After a hot morning with ‘ ru7r@’ 
in the school, there will be ‘amo’ in 
the cool of the evening.” And this 
was absolutely sent to him by some 
good-natured friend ! 

The funny writer obtained a 
popularity wider probably than he 
had expected. His words reached 
Mrs. Stantiloup, as well as the 
Doctor, and were read even in the 
Bishop’s palace. They were quoted 
even in the ‘ Broughton Gazette,’ 
not with approbation, but in a high 
tone of moral severity. “See the 
nature of the language to which Dr. 
Wortle’s conduct has subjected the 
whole of the diocese!” That was 
the tone of the criticism made by 
the ‘Broughton Gazette’ on the 
article in ‘Everybody’s Business.’ 
“What else has he a right to ex- 
pect?” said Mrs. Stantiloup to Mrs. 
Rolland, having made quite a jour- 
ney into Broughton for the sake of 
discussing it at the palace. There 
she explained it all to Mrs. Rol- 
land, having herself studied the 
passage so as fully to appreciate 
the virus contained in it. “He 
passes all the morning in the schoo} 
whipping the boys himself because 
he has sent Mr. Peacocke away, and 
then amuses himself in the evening 
by making love to Mr. Peacocke’s 
wife, as he calls her. Of course 
they will say that,—and a great 
deal worse.” Dr. Wortle, when he 
read and re-read the article, and 
when the jokes which were made 
upon it reached his ears, as they 
were sure to do, was nearly mad- 
ened by what he called the heart- 
less iniquity of the world; but his 
state became still worse when he 
received an affectionate but solemn 
letter from the Bishop warning him 
of his danger. An affectionate let- 
ter from a Bishop must surely be 
the most disagreeable missive which 
a parish clergyman can receive. 
Affection from one man to another 
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is not natural in letters. A bishop 
never writes affectionately unless he 
means to reprove severely. When 
he calls a clergyman “his dear 
brother in Christ,” he is sure to 
go on to show that the man so 
called is altogether unworthy of 
the name. So it was with a letter 
now received at Bowick, in which 
the Bishop expressed his opinion 
that Dr. Wortle ought not to pay 
any further visits to Mrs. Peacocke 
till she should have settled herself 
down with one legitimate husband, 
let that legitimate husband be who 
it might. The Bishop did not in- 
deed, at first, make reference by 
name to ‘Everybody’s Business,’ 
but he stated that the “metro- 
politan press” had taken up the 
matter, and that scandal would 
take place in the diocese if further 
cause were given. “It is not 
enough to be innocent,” said the 
Bishop, “but men must know that 
we are so.” 

Then there came a sharp and 
pressing correspondence between 
the Bishop and the Doctor, which 
lasted four or five days. The Doc- 
tor, without referring to any other 
portion of the Bishop’s letter, de- 
manded to know to what “metro- 
politan newspaper” the Bishop had 
alluded, as, if any such paper had 
spread scandalous imputations as 
to him, the Doctor, respecting the 
lady in question, it would be his, 
the Doctor’s, duty to proceed against 
that newspaper for libel. In answer 
to this, the Bishop, in a note much 
shorter and much less affectionate 
than his former letter, said that he 
did not wish to name any metro- 
politan newspaper. But the Doctor 
would not, of course, put up with 
such an answer as this. He wrote 
very solemnly now, if not affec- 
tionately. “His lordship had 
spoken of ‘scandal in the diocese.’ 
The words,” said the Doctor, 
“contained a most grave charge. 
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He did not mean to say that any 
such accusation had been made by 
the Bishop himself; but such ac- 
cusation must have been made by 
some one at least of the London 
newspapers, or the Bishop would 
not have been justified in what he 
had written. Under such circum- 
stances he, Dr. Wortle, thought 
himself entitled to demand from 
the Bishop the name of the news- 
paper in question, and the date on 
which the article had appeared. 

In answer to this there came no 
written reply, but a copy of the 
‘Everybody’s Business’ which the 
Doctor had already seen. He had, 
no doubt, known from the first that 
it was the funny paragraph about 
“runmt@” and “amo” to which the 
Bishop had referred. But in the 
serious steps which he now intend- 
ed to take, he was determined to 
have positive proof from the hands 
of the Bishop himself. The Bishop 
had not directed the pernicious 
newspaper with his own hands, but 
if called upon, would not deny that 
it had been sent from the palace by 
his orders. Having received it, 
the Doctor wrote back at once as 
follows :— 


“Rigut REVEREND AND DEAR 
Lorv,—Any word coming from 
your lordship to me is of grave im- 
portance, as should, I think, be all 
words coming from a bishop to his 
clergy ; and they are of special im- 
portance when containing a reproof, 
whether deserved or undeserved. 
The scurrilous and vulgar attack 
made upon me in the newspaper 
which your lordship has sent to 
me would not have been worthy of 
my serious notice, had it not been 
made worthy by your lordship as 
being the ground on which such a 
letter was written to me as that of 
your lordship’s of the 12th instant. 
Now it has been invested with so 
much solemnity by your lordship’s 
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notice of it, that I feel myself 
obliged to defend myself against it 
by public action. 

“Tf I have given just cause of 
scandal to the diocese, I will retire 
both from my living and from | 
school. But before doing so I will 
endeavour to prove that I have 
done neither. This I can only do 
by publishing in a court of law all 
the circumstances in reference to 
my connection with Mr. and Mrs. 
Peacocke. As regards myself, this, 
though necessary, will be very pain- 
ful. As regards them, I am in- 
clined to think that the more the 
truth is known, the more general 
and the more generous will be the 
sympathy felt for their position. 

“As the newspaper sent to me, 
no doubt by your lordship’s orders, 
from the palace, has been accom- 
panied by no letter, it may be 
necessary that your lordship should 
be troubled by a subpeena, so as to 
‘prove that the newspaper alluded 


to by your lordship is the one 
against which my proceedings will 


be taken. It will be necessary, of 
course, that I should show that the 
libel in question has been deemed 
important enough to bring down 
upon me ecclesiastical rebuke of 
such a nature as to make my re- 
maining in the diocese unbearable, 
unless it be shown to have been 
undeserved.” 


There was consternation in the 
palace when this was received. So 
stiff-necked a man, so obstinate, so 
unclerical,—so determined to make 
much of little! The Bishop had felt 
himself bound to warn a clergyman 
that, for the sake of the Church, he 
could not do altogether as other men 
might. No doubt certain ladies had 
got around him,—especially Lady 
Margaret Momson,—filling his ears 
with the horrors of the Doctor’s pro- 
ceedings. The gentleman who had 
written the article about the Greek 
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and the Latin words had seen the 
truth of the thing at once,—so said 
Lady Margaret. The. Doctor had 
condoned the offence committed by 
the Peacockes because the woman 
had been beautiful, and was repay- 
ing himself for his mercy by bask- 
ing in her beauty. There was no 
saying that there was not some 
truth in this. Mrs. Wortle herself 
entertained a feeling of the same 
kind. It was palpable, on the face 
of it, to all except Dr. Wortle him- 
self,—and to Mrs. Peacocke. Mrs. 
Stantiloup, who had made her way 
into the palace, was quite convinc- 
ing on this point. Everybody knew, 
she said, that he went across, and 
saw the lady all alone, every day. 
Everybody did not know that. If 
everybody had been accurate, every- 
body would have asserted that he 
did this thing every other day. 
But the matter, as it was represent- 
ed to the Bishop by the ladies, with 
the assistance of one or two clergy- 
men in the Close, certainly seemed 
to justify his lordship’s interference. 

But this that was threatened was 
very terrible. There was a deter- 
mination about the Doctor which 
made it clear to the Bishop that 
he would be as bad as he said. 
When he, the Bishop, had spoken 
of scandal, of course he had not 
intended to say that the Doctor’s 
conduct was scandalous; nor had 
he said anything of the kind. He 
had used the word in its proper sense 
—and had declared that offence 
would be created in the minds of 
people unless an injurious report 
were stopped. “It is not enough 
to be innocent,” he had said, “ but 
men must know that we are so.” 
He had declared in that his belief 
in Dr. Wortle’s innocence. But 
yet there might, no doubt, be an 
action for libel against the news- 
paper. And when damages came 
to be considered, much weight would 
be placed naturally on the atten- 
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tion which the Bishop had paid to 
the article. The result of this was 
that the Bishop invited the Doctor 
to come and spend a night with 
him in the palace. 

The Doctor went, reaching the 
palace only just before dinner. 
During dinner and in the drawing- 
room Dr. Wortle made himself very 
pleasant. He was a man who 
could always be soft and gentle 
in a drawing-room. To see him 
talking with Mrs. Rolland and the 
Bishop’s daughters, you would not 
have thought that there was any- 
thing wrong with him. The dis- 
cussion with the Bishop came after 
that, and lasted till midnight. “ It 
will be for the disadvantage of the 


CHAPTER Xv.—*‘ AMO 


The Doctor went up to London, 
and was told by his lawyers that 


an action for damages probably 


would lie. “‘Amo’ in the cool of 
the evening,” certainly meant mak- 
ing love. There could be no doubt 
that allusion was made to Mrs. Pea- 
cocke. To accuse a clergyman of 
a parish, and a schoolmaster, of 
making love to a lady so circum- 
stanced as Mrs. Peacocke, no doubt 
was libellous. Presuming that the 
libel could not be justified, he 
would probably succeed. “Justi- 
fied!” said the Doctor, almost shriek- 
ing, to his lawyers; “I never said 
a word to the lady in my life ex- 
cept in pure kindness and charity. 
Every word might have been heard 
by all the world.” Nevertheless, 
had all the world been present, he 
would not have held her hand so 
tenderly or so long as he had done 
on a certain occasion which has 
been mentioned. 

“They will probably apologise,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Shall I be bound to accept their 


apology ?” 
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diocese that this matter should be 
dragged into court,—and for the 
disadvantage of the Church in 
general that a clergyman should 
seem to seek such redress against 
his Bishop.” So said the Bishop. 

But the Doctor was obdurate. 
“T seek no redress,” he said, 
“against my bishop: I seek re- 
dress against a newspaper which 
has calumniated me. It is your 
good opinion, my lord,—your good 
opinion or your ill opinion, which 
is the breath of my nostrils. I 
have to refer to you in order that 
I may show that this paper, which 
I should otherwise have despised, 
has been strong enough to influ- 
ence that opinion.” 


’ IN THE COOL OF THE EVENING.” 


“ No, not bound; but you would 
have to show, if you went on with 
the action, that the damage com- 
plained of was of so grievous a na- 
ture that the apology would not 
salve it.” 

“The damage has been already 
done,” said the Doctor eagerly. 
“T have received the Bishop’s re- 
buke,—a rebuke in which he has 
said that I have brought scandal 
upon the diocese.” 

“Rebukes break no bones,” said 
the lawyer. “Can you show that 
it will serve to prevent boys from 
coming to your school ?” 

“It may not improbably force 
me to give up the living. I cer- 
tainly will not remain there subject 
to the censure of the Bishop. I 
do not in truth want any damages. 
I would not accept money. I onl 
want to set myself right before the 
world.” It was then agreed that 
the necessary communication should 
be made by the lawyer to the news- 
paper proprietors, so as to put the 
matter in a proper train for the- 
action. 
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After this the Doctor returned 
home, just in time to open his 
school with his diminished forces. 
At the last moment there was an- 
other defaulter, so that there were 
now no more than twenty pupils. 
The school had not been so low as 
this for the last fifteen years. There 
had never been less than eight-and- 
twenty before, since Mrs. Stanti- 
loup had first begun her campaign. 
It was heartbreaking to him. He 
felt as though he were almost 
ashamed to go into his own school. 
In directing his housekeeper to 
send the diminished orders to the 
tradesmen he was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself; in giving his 
directions to the usher as to the re- 
divided classes, he was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. He wished 
that there was no school, and would 
have been contented now to give it 
all up, and to confine Mary’s for- 
tune to £10,000 instead of £20,000, 
had it not been that he could not 
bear to confess that he was beaten. 
The boys themselves seemed almost 
to carry their tails between their 
legs, as though even they were 
ashamed of their own school. If, 
as was too probable, another half- 
dozen should go at Christmas, then 
the thing must be abandoned. And 
how could he go on as rector of the 
parish with the abominable empty 
building staring him in the face 
every moment of his life? 

“T hope you are not really going 
to law,” said his wife to him. 

“I must, my dear. I have no 
other way of defending my honour.” 
“Go to law with the Bishop?” 

“No, not with the Bishop.” 

“But the Bishop would be 
brought into it?” 

“Yes, he will certainly be brought 
into it.” 

“And as an enemy. What I 
mean is, that he will be brought 
in very much against his own 
will.” 
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“Not a doubt about it,” said the 
Doctor. “ But he will have brought 
it altogether upon himself. How 
he can have condescended to send 
that scurrilous newspaper is more 
than I can understand. That one 
gentleman should have so treated 
another is to me incomprehensible ; 
but that a bishop should have done 
so to a clergyman of his own dio- 
cese shakes all my old convictions. 
There is a vulgarity about it, a 
meanness of thinking, an aptitude 
to suspect all manner of evil, which 
I cannot fathom. What! did he 
really think that I was making love 
to the woman? did he doubt that 
I was treating her and her husband 
with kindness, as one human being 
is bound to treat another in afflic- 
tion? did he believe, in his heart, 
that I sent the man away in order 
that I might have an opportunity 
for a wicked purpose of my own? 
It is impossible. When I think of, 
myself and of him, I cannot believe 
it. That woman who has succeeded 
at last in stirring up all this evil 
against me,—even she could not 
believe it. Her malice is sufficient 
to make her conduct intelligible ; 
—but there is no malice in the 
Bishop’s mind against me. He 
would infinitely sooner live with 
me on pleasant terms if he could 
justify his doing so to his con- 
science. He has been stirred to do 
this in the execution of some pre- 
sumed duty. Ido not accuse him 
of malice. But I do accuse him of 
a meanness of intellect lower than 
what I could have presumed to 
have been possible in a man so 
— I never thought him clever ; 

never thought him great; I never 
thought him even to be a gentleman, 
in the fullest sense of the word; but 
I did think he was a man. This is 
the performance of a creature not 
worthy to be called so.” 

“Oh, Jeffrey, he did not believe 
all that.” 


x 
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“What did he believe? When 
he read that article, did he see in it 
a true rebuke against a hypocrite, 
or did he see in it a ‘scurrilous 
attack upon a brother clergyman, a 
neighbour, and a friend? If the 
latter, he certainly would not have 
been instigated by it to write to 
me such a letter as he did. He 
certainly would not have sent the 
paper to me had he felt it to con- 
tain a foul-mouthed calumny.” 

“He wanted you to know what 
people of that sort were saying.” 

“Yes; he wanted me to know 
that, and he wanted me to know 
also that the knowledge had come 
to me from my bishop. I should 


have thought ill of any one who 
had sent me the vile ribaldry. But 
coming from him, it fills me with 
despair.” 

“Despair!” she said, repeating 
his word. 

“Yes; despair as to the condi- 


tion of the Church when I see a 
man capable of such meanness hold- 
ing so high place. ‘“ Amo” in the 
cool of the evening!’ That words 
such as those should have been sent 
to me by the Bishop, as showing 
what the ‘metropolitan press’ of 
the day was saying about my con- 
duct! Of course, my action will be 
against him,—against the Bishop. 
I shall be bound to expose his con- 
duct. What else canl do? There 
are things which a man cannot bear 
and live. Were I to put up with 
this, I must leave the school, leave 
the parish ;—nay, leave the coun- 
= There is a stain upon me 
which I must wash out, or I cannot 
remain here.” 

“No, no, no,” said his wife, em- 
bracing him. 

“*« Amo” in the cool of the 
evening!’ And that when, as God 
is my judge above me, I have done 
my best to relieve what has seemed 
to me the unmerited sorrows of 
two poor sufferers! Had it come 
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from Mrs. Stantiloup, it would, of 
course, have been nothing. I could 
have understood that her malice 
should have condescended to any- 
thing, however low. But from the 
Bishop !” 

“How will you be the worse? 
Who will know ?” 

“T know it,” said he, striking 
his breast. “I know it. The 
wound is here. Do you think that 
when a coarse libel is welcomed 
in the Bishop’s palace, and treated 
there as true, that it will not be 
spread abroad among other houses ? 
When the Bishop has thought it 
necessary to send it me, what will 
other people do,—others who are not 
bound to be just and righteous in 
their dealings with me as he is? 
‘“ Amo” in the cool of the even- 
ing!’” Then he seized his hat and 
rushed out into the garden. 

The gentleman who had written 
the paragraph certainly had had no 
idea that his words would have 
been thus effectual. The little joke 
had seemed to him to be good 
enough to fill a paragraph, and it 
had gone from him without further 
thought. Of the Doctor or of the 
lady he had conceived no idea 
whatsoever. Somebody else had 
said somewhere that a clergyman 
had sent a lady’s reputed husband 
away to look for another husband, 
while he and the lady remained 
together. The joke had not been 
much of a joke, but it had been 
enough. It had gone forth, and 
had now brought the whole palace 
of Broughton into grief, and had 
nearly driven our excellent Doctor 
mad! “*‘ Amo’ in the cool of the 
evening!” The words stuck to 
him like the shirt of Nessus, lacer- 
ating his very spirit. That words 
such as those should have been sent 
to him in a solemn sober spirit by 
the Bishop of his diocese! It 
never appeared to him that he had, 
in truth, been imprudent when pay- 
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ing his visits alone to Mrs. Pea- 
cocke. 

It was late in the evening, and 
he wandered away up through the 
green rides of a wood the borders 
of which came down to the glebe 
fields. He had been boiling over 
with indignation while talking to 
his wife. But as soon as he was 
alone he endeavoured,—purposely 
endeavoured to rid himself for a 
while of his wrath. This matter 
was so important to him that he 
knew well that it behoved him to 
look at it all round in a spirit other 
than that of anger. He had talked 
of giving up his school, and giving 
up his parish, and had really for a 
time almost persuaded himself that 
he must do so unless he could in- 
duce the Bishop publicly to with- 
draw the censure which he felt 
to have been expressed against 
him. 

And then what would his life be 
afterwards? His parish and his 
school had not been only sources of 
income to him: the duty also had 
been dear, and had been performed 
on the whole with conscientious 
energy. Was everything to be 
thrown up, and his whole life here- 
after be made a blank to him, be- 


cause the Bishop had been unjust. 


and injudicious? He could see 
that it well might be so, if he were 
to carry this contest on. He knew 
his own temper well enough to be 
sure that, as he fought, he would 
grow hotter in the fight, and that 
when he was once in the midst of 


it nothing would be possible to him 
but absolute triumph or absolute 


annihilation. If once he _ should 
succeed in getting the Bishop into 
court as a witness, either the Bishop 
must be crushed or he himself. 
The Bishop must be got to say why 
he had sent that low ribaldry to a 
clergyman in his parish. He must 
be asked whether he had himself 
believed it, or whether he had not 
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believed it. He must be made to . 
say that there existed no slightest 
reason for believing the insinuation 
contained; and then, having con- 
fessed so much, he must be asked 
why he had sent that letter to 
Bowick parsonage. If it were false 
as well as ribald, slanderous as well 
as vulgar, malicious as well as 
mean, was the sending of it a mode 
of communication between a bishop 
and a clergyman of which he as a 
bishop could approve? Questions 
such as these must be asked him; 
and the doctor, as he walked alone, 
arranging these questions within 
his own bosom, putting them into 
the strongest language which he 
could find, almost assured himself 
that the Bishop would be crushed 
in answering them. The Bishop 
had made a great mistake. So the 
Doctor assured himself. He had 
been entrapped by bad advisers, and 
had fallen into a pit. He had gone 
wrong, and had lost himself. When 
cross-questioned, as the Doctor sug- 
gested to himself that he should be 
cross-questioned, the Bishop would 
have to own all this;—and then he 
would be crushed. 

But did he really want to crush 
the Bishop? Had this man been 
so bitter an enemy to him that, 
having him on the hip, he wanted 
to strike him down altogether? In 
describing the man’s character to 
his wife, as he had done in the 
fury of his indignation, he had 
acquitted the man of malice. He 
was sure now, in his calmer mo- 
ment, that the man had not in- 
tended to do him harm. If it were 
left in the Bishop’s bosom, his 
parish, his school, and his charac- 
ter would all be made safe to him. 
He was sure of that. There was 
none of the spirit of Mrs. Stanti- 
loup in the feeling that had pre- 
vailed at the palace. The Bishop, 
who had never yet been able to 
be masterful over him, had desired 
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in a mild way to become master- 
ful. He had liked the opportunity 
of writing that affectionate letter. 
That reference to the “ metropoli- 
tan press” had slipt from him un- 
awares; and then, when badgered 
for his authority, when driven to 
give an instance from the London 
newspapers, he had sent the objec- 
tionable periodical. He had, in 
point of fact, made a mistake ;—a 
stupid, foolish mistake, into which 
a really well-bred man would hard- 
ly have fallen. “Ought I to take 
advantage of it?” said the Doctor 
to himself when he had wandered 
for an hour or more alone through 
the wood. He certainly did not 
wish to be crushed himself. Ought 


he to be anxious to crush the 
Bishop because of this error? 

“ As for the paper,” he said to 
himself, walking quicker as his 
mind turned to this side of the 
subject,—“ as for the paper itself, it 


is beneath my notice. What is it 
to me what such a publication, or 
even the readers of it, may think 
of me? As for damages, I would 
rather starve than soil my hands 
with their money. Though it 
should succeed in ruining me, I 
could not accept redress in that 
shape.” And thus having thought 
the matter fully over, he returned 
home, still wrathful, but with miti- 
gated wrath. 

A Saturday was fixed on which 
he should again go up to London 
to see the lawyer. He was obliged 
now to be particular about his days, 
as, in the absence of Mr. Peacocke, 
the school required his time. Satur- 
day was a half-holiday, and on that 
day he could be absent on condi- 
tion of remitting the classical les- 
sons in the morning. As he thought 
of it all he began to be almost 
tired of Mr. Peacocke. Neverthe- 
less, on the Saturday morning, be- 
fore he started, he called on Mrs. 
Peacocke,—in company with his 
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wife,—and treated her with all his 
usual cordial kindness. “ Mrs. 
Wortle,” he said, “is going up to 
town with me; but we shall be 
home to-night, and we will see you 
on Monday if not to-morrow.” 
Mrs. Wortle was going with him, 
not with the view of being present 
at his interview with the lawyer, 
which she knew would not be 
allowed, but on the pretext of shop- 
ping. Her real reason for making 
the request to be taken up to 
town was, that she might use the 
last moment possible in mitigating 
her husband’s wrath against the 
Bishop. 

“T have seen one of the proprie- 
tors and the editor,” said the law- 
yer, “and they are quite willing to 
apologise. I really do believe they 
are very sorry. The words had been 
allowed to pass without being weigh- 
ed. Nothing beyond an innocent 
joke was intended.” 

“T daresay. It seems innocent 
enough to them. If you throw 
soot at a chimney-sweeper the joke 
is innocent, but very offensive when 
it is thrown at you.” 

“They are quite aware that you 
have ground to complain. Of course 
you can go onif you like. The fact 
that they have offered to apologise 
will no doubt be a point in their 
favour. Nevertheless you would 
probably get a verdict.” 

“ We could bring the Bishop into 
court ?” 

“Tthink so. You have got his 
letter speaking of the ‘ metropolitan 
press’ ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“It is for you to think, Dr. Wor- 
tle, whether there would not be a 
feeling against you among clergy- 
men.” 

“Of course there will. Men in 
authority always have public sym- 
pathy with them in this country. 
No man more rejoices that it should 
be so thanI do. But not the less 
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is it necessary that now and ayain 
a man shall make a stand in his own 
defence. He should never have 
sent me that paper.” 

“Here,” said the lawyer, “is the 
apology they propose to insert if 
you approve of it. They will also 
pay my bill,—which, however, will 
not, I am sorry to say, be very 
heavy.” Then the lawyer handed 
to the Doctor a slip of paper, on 
which the following words were 
written :— 

“Our attention has been called to 
a notice which was made in our im- 
pression of the — ultimo on the con- 
duct of a clergyman in the dio- 
cese of Broughton. A joke was 
perpetrated which, we are sorry to 
find, has given offence where cer- 
tainly no offence was intended. We 
have since heard all the details of 
the case to which reference was 
made, and are able to say that the 
conduct of the clergyman in ques- 
tion has deserved neither censure 
nor ridicule. Actuated by the pur- 
est charity he has proved himself a 
sincere friend to persons in great 
trouble.” 

“They'll put in your name if 
you wish it,” said the lawyer, “or 
alter it in any way you like, so that 
they be not made to eat too much 
dirt.” 

“T do not want them to alter it,” 
said the Doctor, sitting thought- 
fully. “Their eating dirt will do no 
good to me. They are nothing 
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tome. It is the Bishop.” Then, 
as though he were not thinking of 
what he did, he tore the paper and 
threw the fragments down on the 
floor. “They are nothing to me.” 

“You will not accept their apol- 
ogy ?” said the lawyer. 

“Oh yes;—or rather, it is un- 
necessary. You may tell them that 
I have changed my mind, and that 
I will ask for no apology. As far 
as the paper is concerned, it will be 
better to let the thing die a natural 
death. I should never have trou- 
bled myself about the newspaper if 
the Bishop had not sent it to me. 
Indeed I had seen it before the 
Bishop sent it, and thought little or 
nothing of it. Animals will after 
their kind. The wasp stings, and 
the polecat stinks, and the lion tears 
its prey asunder. Such a paper as 
that of course follows its own bent. 
One would have thought that a 
Bishop would have done the same.” 

“T may tell them that the action 
is withdrawn.” 

“Certainly ; certainly. Tell them 
also that they will oblige me by 
putting inno apology. And as for 
your bill, I would prefer to pay it 
myself. I will exercise no anger 
against them. It is not they who in 
truth have injured me.” As he re- 
turned home he was not altogether 
happy, feeling that the Bishop 
would escape him; but he made his 
wife happy by telling her the deci- 
sion to which he had come. 












THE BAYARD 


Tue character of a Bayard can 
be appreciated in its fullest signifi- 
cance only by an age of chivalry. 
In the lips of men of our own genera- 
tion the phrase at best only conveys 
half a compliment. The qualities 
which made the good knight of the 
days of Froissart and Monstrelet are 
more cheaply rated by the nine- 
teenth century, unless backed up 
by attributes which we have come 
to regard as more solid. “ Sans 
peur et sans reproche” is as noble a 
legend as ever was borne on a 
shield, yet it would produce but 
a moderate impression upon either 
the Horse Guards or the War 
Office. In modern warfare personal 
bravery has declined in value, per- 
sonal recklessness is altogether at a 
discount; while personal action, 
unless it is directed along the hard 
and fast lines of the orders of the 
day, is altogether condemned. But 
there are times when the military 
machine gets out of joint or cannot 
be worked, and then we must look 
to pluck and cold steel for decid- 
ing the issue. At such times we are 
ready enough to applaud valour, 
and to reward it with Victoria 
Crosses or Stars of India and of 
the Bath; but we do not hold that 
these decorations carry with them 
a title to the more solid guerdons 
of staff appointments and brigade 
commands. But so long as war is 
war, whatever changes overtake the 
way in which it is conducted, the 
soldier’s readiness to hazard his 
own life for the chance of killing 
his enemy, must ever be the main 
foundation for confidence of vic- 
tory; and we cannot bring our- 
selves to think that army adminis- 
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trators would be less successful if 
they kept this fact more steadily 
before their eyes. 

It is not very easy to imagine 
Bayard tied up by the bonds of 
the Queen’s Regulations, and to 
conceive how, fettered by such en- 
cumbrances, he could have main- 
tained his character. The necessity 
of perfect subordination must often 
war against not only the desire of 
personal distinction, but even the 
exercise of those generous and chiv- 
alrous qualities which made up the 
better side of medieval knighthood. 
To a strong-minded man it is an 
easier duty to hazard ‘this life than 
to sacrifice his judgment to the 
carrying out of commands which 
he believes to be wrong in them- 
selves, or which he is convinced 
could be more nobly and success- 
fully carried out after his own 
fashion. It is only the man who can 
make circumstances his own, how- 
ever, that may venture on such re- 
volt. Success may compel disobe- 
dience to be condoned ; failure only 
aggravates the original offence, how- 
ever praiseworthy the intention may 
have been. 

The career of Sir James Outram 
is one of the most notable instances 
in our own day of an independent 
judgment, exerted in the teeth of 
authority, forcing its way to recog- 
nition and high reward. His con- 
temporaries styled him the “ Bayard 
of the East;” and he owed the title 
even more to his chivalrous defi- 
ance of the authority of Govern- 
ment when he conceived its policy 
to be wrong or unsuitable, than to 
the dauntless courage which never 
failed him in the field or in the 
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hunting-ground. Glorious as Out- 
ram’s career was, even his admiring 
friends would never have recom- 
mended it for general imitation. 
Not a man in a hundred could have 
exercised the same independence, 
and have secured the same condon- 
ation for splendid disobedience. 
Time after time he set aside his 
written instructions, and even the 
special orders of his superiors ; and 
as often the Government felt com- 
pelled to own that he had done 
right in the main, although it was 
obliged to qualify its approbation 
by reflections upon his mode of 
action. Not that Outram was al- 
ways right: indeed, in our rapid 
sketch of his history we shall have 
occasion to refer to not a few mat- 
ters in which we conceive him to 
have been seriously in error; but 
his mistakes were those which a 
strong and generous nature that 
has spurned aside the safeguards of 
subordination and official routine 
is peculiarly liable to commit. The 
part which Outram played in the 
great events amid which his life in 
the East was spent, has been the 
turning-point of much controversy 
and hot political feeling, from which, 
even at the present day, it is diffi- 
cult to wholly dissever our judg- 
ment. And if his biographer has 
failed to present us with an alto- 
gether impartial estimate, he has 
at least illustrated the debated 
points in Outram’s conduct with 
such fulness, that the reader’s task 
in forming an opinion of his own 
is greatly simplified. 

Believers in heredity will trace 
most of the marked peculiarities of 
Outram’s character to his maternal 
grandfather, Dr. James Anderson, a 
distinguished Scotch _horticultur- 
ist and savant, a correspondent of 
George Washington, and the editor 
of the ‘ Bee,’ the Liberal politics 
of which got him into trouble with 
the Crown officers, although he was 
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also the friend of Lord Melville, 
and an active coadjutor in that 
nobleman’s projects for developing 
industries on the wild coasts an 
islands of Scotland. Mrs. Outram 
was possessed of all her father’s 
natural vigour and resolution; and 
when the failure of her husband’s 
affairs, followed by his death, left her 
a widow with five young children, 
almost entirely dependent on the 
bounty of relatives, she faced her 
position “with characteristic spirit 
and independence,” as her son’s 
biographer justly terms it. Her 
own account of her visit to Lord 
Melville gives a better insight into 
this lady’s character than a volume 
of biography could do :— 


‘* My spirit rose, and in place of mean- 
ly supplicating his favour like a pau- 
per soliciting charity, I addressed him 
like a responsible being, who had mis- 
used the power placed in his hands by 
employing my father’s time and tal- 
ents for the good of the country, and 
to meet his own wishes and ends, then 
leaving him ignobly to suffer losses he 
could not sustain, but which his high- 
toned mind would not stoop to ward 
off by solicitations to those who had 
used him so unjustly. I then stated 
my own situation, my dependence and 
involved affairs, and concluded by 
saying that I could not brook depend- 
ence upon friends, when I had claims 
on my country, by right of my father, 
adding, ‘To you, my lord, I look for 
payment of these claims. If you are 
an honest or honourable man, you will 
see that they are liquidated ; you were 
the means of their being incurred, and 
you ought to be answerable for them. 
In making this application, I feel 
that Iam Sing your lordship as great 
a favour as myself, by giving you an 
opportunity of redeeming your char- 
acter from the stigma of holding out 
promises and not fulfilling them.’ 
All this I stated, and much more, in 
strong language, which was so different 
from anything his lordship expected 
or was used to meet with, that he after- 
wards told me he was never so taken 
by surprise or got such a lecture in 
his life.” 
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said one of the Directors to young 
Malcolm, as Sir John Kaye tells the 
story, “ what would you do if you 
were to meet Hyder Ali?” “Do, 
sir?” replied Malcolm; “I would 
out with my sword and cut off his 
head;” and the Directors unani- 
mously agreed that he would do. 
Like Malcolm, Outram was childish 


The heroine of this scene, with 
its spirit, temper, and feminine 
logic, might have sat to Thackeray 
for the portrait of Madame Esmond, 
the mother of the Virginians. Such 
a woman was likely to bring up 
manly boys; and from his childhood 
Outram showed all the boldness 
and resolution that marked his lat- 
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ter years. His mother’s circum- 
stances did not permit of her giv- 
ing her family what would now 
pass for a good education, but he 
seems to have laid in a fair stock 
of learning at an excellent parish 
school in Aberdeenshire, whither 
his mother had gone to reside, 
and afterwards at an academy in 
the county town. His elder 
brother Francis, whose career in 
the Bombay Engineers afterwards 
came to so melancholy a termina- 
tion, had got a nomination to Addis- 
combe and was preparing for India; 
and his uncle Archdeacon Outram 
seems to have recommended his sis- 
ter to educate James for the Church. 
But for this calling the young 
Bayard felt no vocation. “You 
see that window,” he said to his 
sister ; “rather than be a parson I’m 
out of it, and I'll ‘list for a com- 
mon soldier.” Fortunately, Mrs. 
Outram had kind friends in the 
county, who intervened to save the 
lad from a career for which he had 
so little relish; and through Cap- 
tain Gordon, the member for Aber- 
deenshire, he was nominated to a 
cadetship in the Bombay infantry, 
and sailed for the East in May 
1819. He was then only in his 
sixteenth year, but the Lords of 
Leadenhall Street knew that boys 
often did them good service. It 
was on record that when the Direc- 
tors were disposed to demur at the 
childish appearance of John Mal- 
colm, to whose nature that of 
Outram was much akin, a spirited 
answer speedily removed their 
scruples. “ Why, my little man,” 


in appearance, and was, when he 
joined in Bombay, “the smallest 
staff officer in the army.” He was, 
however, posted to the 1st Gren- 
adier Native Infantry, but was 
almost immediately transferred to 
the 4th N.L. 

There is little to record of Out- 
ram’s early days as a_subaltern 
of native infantry. Drills, duty, 
hog-hunting, and munshis made up 
the story of the lives of most of 
his class. He seems to have been 
a diligent soldier, for he was able 
in the course of a year to act as 
adjutant of his corps. He had his 
fair share of the maladies of the 
Deccan and Gujerat, and doubtless 
the usual pecuniary struggles which 
a sulbaltern has to make ends meet. 
The increasing thoughtfulness of 
his character is manifested by the 
regard which he began to show for 
his mother’s circumstances, and by 
the plans which he laid for allow- 
ing her a portion of his income. 
“You used to say you were badly 
off,” he wrote to his mother in the 
cold weather of 1822; “but as I 
had been used to poor Udney,” the 
parish school where he had been 
educated, “I thought we were 
very comfortable at our humble 
home. Now when I sce how many 
privations you had to put up with, 
I think you made wonderful sacri- 
fices for your children, whose duty 
it is to make you as comfortable as 
they possibly can.” 

A wider career was soon to open 
up to Outram than the routine 
duties of his regiment, varied : 
an occasional expedition to que 
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local disturbances in some of the 
districts which had not yet begun 
to take kindly to the rule of the 
Company. . The Mahratta power 
had fallen in 1818, and we had 
entered into the inheritance of 
the Peishwas. The following year 
Mountstuart Elphinstone became 
Governor of Bombay; and _ never 
was a statesman better qualified by 
natural talents and training for in- 
troducing a foreign rule into con- 
quered territories. Among other 
countries to be broken in, was the 
vast territory of Khandesh, lying to 
the south of the Sautpoora range 
and the Nerbudda. It is now a 
settled and prosperous district, pay- 
ing a good revenue, and inhabited 
by law-abiding and _ industrious 
cultivators. But in 1825, when 
James Outram was sent into the 
country, Khandesh included some 
of the wildest portions of India. 
The deep ravines of the Sautpoora 
mountains, shrouded in dense for- 
ests, gave cover to a savage race, 
to whom the name of law was un- 
known, who had no avocation ex- 
cept the pursuit of plunder, and 
whom both Hindoo and Muham- 
madan had agreed in considering 
as irreclaimable to _ civilisation. 
Khandesh had been the seat of a 
Muhammadan kingdom established 
by revolted viceroys of Delhi, for 
two hundred years, until Akhbar, in 
the last year of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, reunited it to the empire. It 
had afterwards come under the 
dominion of the Mahratta con- 
querors; but neither Mussulman 
nor Mahratta had been able to 
tame the tribes of the highland 
country, and had been content to 
treat them as wild beasts, ruthlessly 
destroying them when caught out of 
their jungles, and punishing them 
by retributive expeditions into their 
fastness. These tribes were known 
by the appellation of Bhil. They 
were non-Aryans, and had been less 
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influenced by the northern immigra- 
tion than any of the other Indian 
tribes which we are accustomed to 
speak of as aboriginal. The same 
attributes which distinguished them 
in Outram’s days had been their 
characteristic in the earliest ages 
of Indian history. In the Maha- 
bharata, Drona refuses to teach 
archery to the son of the Rajah of 
the Bhils, saying, “The Bhils are 
robbers and cattle-lifters—it would 
be a sin to teach them to use weap- 
ons;” and the same legend would 
seem to indicate that even for the 
use of the bow the Bhils had been 
indebted to their Aryan enemies. 
Pent in their mountain ravines, 
and held at enmity by all their 
neighbours from prehistoric times, 
it was no wonder though adminis- 
trators considered it as a hopeless 
task to reduce the Bhils to order, 
and reclaim them from their thiev- 
ish propensities. Yet this was the 
duty which was now prescribed to 
Outram. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
was anxious to restore Khandesh 
to the prosperity which it had en- 
joyed under Muhammadan rule; 
and to promote this plan, it was 
necessary that something should be 
done to keep the Bhils in order. 
With his usual judgment Elphin- 
stone pitched upon the right men, 
though two young and compara- 
tively untried officers, for the work 
which he had in view. Outram 
he called his “sword,” and Cap- 
tain Charles Ovans was to be his 
“plough.” A fair idea of the ser- 
vices which he expected from each 
of them may be inferred from these 
epithets; but if Outram was to be 
the sword, he was speedily to prove 
himself a blade of the finest tem- 
per. The Scotch governor, remem- 
bering possibly the policy by which 
Chatham had broken in the High- 
landers of his own country, intrust- 
ed Outram with the duty of raising 
a Bhil corps among the robber 
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tribes. The town of Dharangaon 
was to be his headquarters, and 
his jurisdiction extended over a 
vast tract of country running up 
into the glens of the Sautpooras, 
where the fiercest and most irre- 
claimable tribes of the Bhils were 
harbouring. Outram at this time 
was only two-and-twenty; but he 
applied himself to his work with a 
zeal and wisdom which would have 
been creditable to an officer of dou- 
ble .his age and experience. His 
first aim was to gain the confidence 
of the Bhils; and this he achieved 
by fearlessly living in their villages 
unattended by a guard, and by 
convincing them of his courage in 
desperate encounters with their 
enemy, the tiger. He had, how- 
ever, to commence by hostilities, 
and the nucleus of the future corps 
was formed out of a handful of 
outlaws captured by his troops. “I 
thus effected an intercourse with 
some of the leading Naicks”—chief- 
tains—“ went alone with them into 
their jungles, gained their hearts 
by copious libations of brandy, and 
their confidence by living unguard- 
ed among them, until at last I per- 
suaded five of the most adventurous 
to risk their fortunes with me, 
which small beginning I considered 
insured ultimate success.” 

The young Bayard was now in 
his element. He had a great work 
to do; he was not tied down by 
precise instructions; he had no 
superiors on the spot to whom to 
account strictly for his mode of 
action; his life was one of peril 
and adventure; and the signal suc- 
cess which soon attended his efforts 
would have stimulated even a less 
zealous nature to increased exer- 
tions. ‘The doubts which the Bhils 
were at first disposed to feel speed- 
ily wore off. As soon as he was 
sure that his recruits felt confidence 
in himself, Outram returned their 
trust. He had no guards except 
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his Bhils; he gave them arms; he 
shared in their amusements; and 
he convinced them that obedience 
and good conduct would insure for 
them promotion and reward. They 
willingly took the field against the 
plundering bands of their own 
race, and in the course of four 
or five months he had together 
so respectable a corps that he 
felt no shame in marching them 
into the Maligaon to take their 
place beside his own regiment of 
the native line. The reception 
which the Bhils met with from the 
Bombay Sepoys at once crowned 
Outram’s efforts with success. The 
Sepoy had always been looked upon 
by the Bhil as his natural enemy. 
There were the great barriers of 
caste and no-caste between the 
two, and their natural repugnance 
must have been equal. But dis- 
cipline kept the Sepoy’s preju- 
dices in check, and he surprised 
the Bhil by meeting him on the 
footing of a fellow soldier. “ Not 
only were the Bhils received by the 
men without insulting scoffs,” says 
Outram, “but they were even re- 
ceived as friends, and with the 
greatest kindness invited to sit 
among them, fed by them, and 
talked to by high and low. 

The Bhils returned quite delighted 
and flattered by their reception, 
and entreated me to allow them 
no rest from drill until they be- 
came equal to their brother-sol- 
diers!” Let those who undervalue 
the ends which English influence 
is working out in India think how 
much was implied in such a meet- 
ing. For the first time since the * 
days of Mahabharata, some two or 
three and twenty centuries back, 
the Bhils had been received on a 
footing of equality by their fellow- 
creatures, treated as men, and not 
as vermin of the jungle. It was 
not much wonder though they were 
deeply impressed, and that when 
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Outram went back to Dharangaon 
he had no want of recruits for his 
eorps. 

From 1825 to 1835 Outram was 
employed among the Bhils; and 
the country, as well as the people, 
underwent a marked change under 
his rule. Raids from the Saut- 
pooras became more rare, for the 
outlaws were speedily made to 
understand that when Outram and 
his Bhils got on their trail no hid- 
ing-place was too remote, no jungle 
too dense, to save them from cap- 
ture. Although only a lieutenant 
in the army, and seven-and-twenty 
years of age, he found himself in 
1830 commander-in-chief of a force 
some fifteen hundred strong, with 
which he subdued the lawless tribes 
of the Dang country, and earned 
the special thanks of Government. 
He opened schools for the children 
of his Bhil soldiers ; and in spite of 
the contempt which not a few felt 
for this attempt to educate a race 
that had ever been ignorant of 
reading and writing, the experi- 
ment was fairly successful, and had 
at all events the good effect of 
raising the Bhil in his own self- 
respect. Amid all this ruling, 
educating, and fighting, Outram 
contrived to distinguish himself 
among the tigers in the Khandesh 
jungles; and it is probable that the 
dauntlessness with which he sought 
out and encountered the fiercest 
man-eating tigers, raised him more 
in the estimation of the Bhils than 
all his other exploits. His game- 
bag for the ten years of his sojourn 
among the Bhils will raise a sigh 
of envy among sportsmen of the 
present day :— 


‘*Frofm 1825 to 1834 inclusive, he 
himself and associates in the chase 
killed no fewer than 235 tigers, 
wounding 22 others; 25 bears, wound- 
ing 14; 12 buffaloes, wounding 5; and 
killed also 16 panthers or leopards. 
Of this grand total of 329 wild ani- 
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mals, 44 tigers and one panther or 
leopard were killed during his ab- 
sence by gentlemen of the Khandesh 
hunt; but Outram was actually pre- 
sent at the death of 191 tigers, 15 
anthers or leopards, 25 bears, and 12 
uffaloes.” 


His lieutenant, Douglas Graham, 
who was as entertaining a writer 
as he was a buld shot, has recorded 
many remarkable adventures which 
we would gladly repeat if our space 
allowed. We must, however, con- 
tent ourselves with one anecdote 
which Captain Stanley Scott, in 
recent times, found still fresh in 
the memory of the Bhils. 


‘*In April or May 1825, news having 
been brought in by his shikari, Chima, 
that a tiger had been seen on the side 
of the hill under the Mussulman tem- 
ple among some prickly-pear shrubs, 
Lieutenant Outram and another sports- 
man proceeded to the spot. Outram 
went on foot, and his companion on 
horseback. Searching through the 
bushes, when close on the animal, 
Outram’s friend fired and missed, on 
which the tigersprangforwardroaring, 
seized Outram, and they rolled down 
the side of the hilltogether. Being re- 
leased from the claws of the ferocious 
beast for amoment, Outram, with great 
presence of mind, drew a pistol he had 
with him, and shot the tiger dead. The 
Bhils, on seeing that he.had been in- 
jured, were one and all loud in their 
grief and expressions of regret; but 
Outram quieted them with the re- 
mark, ‘ What do I care for the claw- 
ing of a cat!’ This speech was rife 
among the Bhils for many years after- 
wards, and may be so until this day.” 


These ten years among the Bhils 
were the making of Outram. They 
matured his courage, taught him 
self-reliance—a lesson which he was 
ever too apt to learn—afforded him 
an experience in command which 
he could never have acquired in his 
regiment, and brought his capacity 
and talent prominently before the 
Bombay Government. Both Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone and Sir John 
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Malcolm could fully appreciate the 
difficulties with which Outram had 
to contend, and both were well 
content that he should be left to 
take his own way. It was when 
thus freed from official leading- 
strings that Outram was sure to do 
his work best. By the time he 
left Khandesh, although only thirty- 
two years of age, he had made a 
reputation for ability that was re- 
cognised far beyond his own Pre- 
sidency; and he left such mem- 
ories of himself among the Bhils 
as Cleveland had left among the 
Kols, or Macpherson among the 
Khonds, or John Nicholson among 
the wild clans of the Peshawur 
border. To Outram as well as to 
these latter officers divine honours 
were paid after his departure. “A 
few years ago some of his old 
Sepoys happened to light upon an 
ugly little image. Tracing in it a 
fancied resemblance to their old 
commandant, they forthwith set it 


up and worshipped it as ‘Outram 
Sahib.’ ” 

When the time came for Outram 
to take leave of the Bhils, he found 
a governor ruling in Bombay who 
was not the most likely man to 


appreciate his special gifts and 
turn them to the best account. 
Sir Robert Grant was a well-mean- 
ing but weak governor, more anx- 
ious to earn a character as a philan- 
thropic administrator than to take 
the steps which were necessary to 
enforce order in the outlying parts 
of his Presidency. When Outram 
was sent to the Mahi Kanta, a 
native State in Gujerat, he did not 
hesitate to cavil with his instruc- 
tions, and to bluntly tell the Gov- 
ernment that they did not go far 
enough. But though rebuked for 
his frankness, Outram was not de- 
terred from taking his own way; 
and the Bombay Government was 
sorely exercised in finding language 
which would at once congratulate 
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him on the success he had achieved, 
and condemn the mode in which 
he had acted. We need not go 
into details of these Mahi Kanta 
troubles, which have no interest for 
us except so far as they illustrate 
Outram’s predilection for modifying 
his orders to suit his own views, 
which were certainly always con- 
ceived in the higher interests of the 
State and of the people with whom 
he was concerned. His spirited con- 
duct in the Mahi Kanta earned the 
commendation of the Court of 
Directors ; but this also was quali- 
fied by a reminder that they were 
not “forgetful of the fact that on 
several occasions he had shown a 
disposition to act in a more per- 
emptory manner, and to resort 
sooner to measures of military co- 
ercion, than the Bombay Govern- 
ment had approved.” Outram was 
not the man to bear such a re- 
mark in silence, and he drew up a 
memorandum in vindication of his 
career, which the Bombay Govern- 
ment answered by soothing en- 
comiums. He was too good an 
officer for Government to lightly 
quarrel with, and his consciousness 
of his own powers enabled him to 
address the Secretariat in a tone 
which would have insured certain 
suspension in the case of any less 
qualified officer. But it is import- 
ant to note that, even at this early 
period of his career, he had begun 
to indulge in those contests with 
Government which, more or less all 
his life through, retarded his ad- 
vancement and interfered with the 
disposition of his superiors to em- 
ploy him on service worthy of his 
abilities. 

In the interval between ,his em- 
ployment among the Bhils and his 
mission to the Mahi Kanta, Out- 
ram had married; andthe union, in 
spite of many separations arising 
from his wife’s ill-health and his 
own absences on duty, was in every 
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way calculated to promote his hap- 
piness. But sickness compelled Mrs. 
Outram and her infant son to return 
to England in 1837; and Outram him- 
self had then purposed to take leave 
and follow her in 1840. But mean- 
time the Affghan war had broken 
out, and Outram was among the first 
to send in his name as a volunteer. 
Sir John Keane, commanding the 
Bombay column, appointed him an 
extra aide-de-camp; and Outram 
accepted the appointment, appa- 
rently more because it would give 
him admission into the campaign, 
when he would be able to find 
other opportunities of making him- 
self useful, than that he cared much 
for a place in the general’s house- 
hold. Outram’s peculiar talents 
soon found adequate employment 
in his new position. The position 
of the Talpur Ameers of Sind, 
lying across the line of communica- 
tions of the Bombay column, ren- 
dered it necessary that an under- 
standing should be come to with 
them. Outram and _ Lieutenant 
Eastwick were despatched to Haid- 
erabad to obtain the Ameers’ ac- 
ceptance of a draft treaty prepared 
by Colonel Pottinger, the Resident ; 
and this mission was the commence- 
ment of that intercourse with the 
Talpur families which subsequently 
ripened to a warm friendship, and 
which brought so much trouble 
and worry upon Outram’s after- 
career. On this occasion his mis- 
sion was unsuccessful, and it re- 
quired a demonstration from the 
north to make the Ameers listen to 
reason. Shortly after, Outram was 
sent on to Shikarpur, where the 
king, Shah Sujah-ul-Mulk, and Mr. 
MacNaghten, the Envoy, then were, 
to arrange about the commissariat 
and transport for the advance of the 
Bombay column. The success with 
which Outram accomplished this 
mission marked him out as the 
most suitable officer for keeping up 
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communication between Sir John 
Keane and the Envoy’s headquar- 
ters; and into this work—involving, 
as it did, long and dangerous rides 
through wild passes and unfriendly 
tribes, perils from ambush and from 
mutinous escorts, fatigue, and scanty 
fare—Outram threw himself with 
all his heart. The employment 
carried with it the valued advan- 
tage that it took him to the scene 
of action whenever anything of im- 
portance was going on. On one 
occasion he was severely hurt by a 
fall from his horse; but instead of 
lying up until recovery, he travel- 
led with the column in a palanquin. 
At the storming of Ghuzni—from 
the official accounts of which Out- 
ram’s name was omitted, probabl 

from the provincial jealousy whieh 
characterised the Bengal and Bom- 
bay armies so strongly in the first 
Affghan wars—Outram was present, 
and had distinguished himself by a 

gallant exploit on the eve of the 
battle with a small party of the 
Shah’s contingent, capturing the 
holy banner of white and green, 
and routing a strong party of the 
Affghans. But his great exploit in 
the Affghan campaign was his pur- 
suit of Dost Mohammed, which, 
though it failed to capture the 
Ameer, was a feat of derring-do which 
the earlier Bayard might have been 
proud to number among his enter- 
prises. On the fall of Ghuzni, Dost 
Mohammed made for Bamian, with 
the evident intention of falling 
back upon Balkh, then as now the 
natural refuge of every discomfited 
pretender to the Affghan throne. 
A flying force of 2000 Affghans and 
100 of our own cavalry, the whole 
under the command of Outram, 
were to endeavour to hunt down 
the flying Ameer; and a num- 
ber of young officers, most of 
whom were destined to attain after- 
distinction in the service, volun- 
teered to accompany him. There 
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was Wheeler of the Bengal cavalry, 
Colin Troup, Christie, George Law- 
rence, Broadfoot, Keith Erskine, 
and others; and Bayard could not 
have wished for a braver following. 
The hopes founded on Affghan as- 
sistance were delusive. The cavalry 
supplied by the Shah were a badly- 
mounted rabble. The guide, an 
old melon-seller, who had risen to 
high rank by changing sides in the 
Affghan troubles, was utterly un- 
trustworthy. He wished to follow 
the trail of the Ameer, while Out- 
ram’s desire was to make his way 
across the hills and intercept his 
flight. The native guide, however, 
contrived to lead them by such 
routes as would waste time and 
give the Ameer an opportunity of 
getting beyond the Paropamisus. 
At every halting-place the native 
forees were falling off; and when 
they came within a day’s march of 
“the Dost,” as Sir Francis Gold- 
smid designates the Ameer, he had 
barely fifty Affghans to support him, 
and his supplies were exhausted. 


‘*But Hajji Khan urged a halt, on 
the pleathat the force at their disposal 
was insufficient to cope with the ene- 
my. Outram insisted on moving, and 
managed in the course of the afternoon 
to get together some 750 Affghans of 
sorts, whom he induced to accompany 
his own particular party. Through 
accident or design, the guides went 
astray, and in the darkness of the 
night the way was lost ‘amid inter- 
minable ravines, where no trace of a 
footstep existed ;’ so that Yort was not 
reached until next morning, when Dost 
Mohammed was reported to be at 
Kharzar, sixteen miles distant on the 
highroad leading from Cabul to Bam- 
ian. No inducement could get the 
Affghans to advance another stage 
until the morning of the following 
day, August 7th; and in the interim 
their leader attempted by every avail- 
able means, and including even threats, 
to dissuade Outram from proceeding 
any further, strongly representing the 
scarcity of provisions for his men, and 
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the numerical superiority of those 
whom he sought to encounter. He 
was unable, however, to carry his 
point ; for he pleaded to one who 
went onward in spite of every obstacle. 
When the pursuers arrived at Khar- 
zir they ascertained that the Ameer 
had gone to Kalu, whither, leaving 
behind their Affghan adviser, they 
pressed on the same afternoon, over 
the Hajji Guk (or Khak), a pass 12,000 
feet above the ocean, whence they saw 
the snow 1500 feet below them. At 
Kalu they were again doomed to dis- 
appointment. Dost Mohammed had 
left some hours previously, and it was 
supposed that he had already sur- 
mounted the Kalu Pass, the highest of 
the Hindu Kush. Here Outram and 
his comrades were compelled to re- 
main the night, encamped at the foot 
of Kuh-i-Baba, the ‘Father Mountain,’ 
monarch of that mighty range, and 
22,000 feet high: they had been nine 
hours in the saddle, and horses and 
men were knocked up. The next day 
they were overtaken by Captains Tay- 
lor and Trevor, with 30 troopers and 
about 300 Affghans,—-which reinforce- 
ment, though it seems to have inspired 
Hajji Khan with courage to rejoin his 
headquarters, did not a whit diminish 
his ardour in endeavouring to persuade 
the British commandant to delay the 
pursuit. He tried, by entreaty, men- 
ace, and withholding guides, to keep 
back this dauntless soldier, even when 
mounting his horse and in the act of 
departure; but in vain: before night- 
fall Outram had crossed the steep 
Shutargardan (camel-neck), a pass 
some thousands of feet higher than 
the Hajji Guk, and after dark he halt- 
ed at a deserted village at the foot of 
the Ghat, . ‘on the banks of a 
stream which flows into the Oxus. 
Briefly, after six days’ hard riding and 
roughing he reached Bamian, to miss 
again the object of his search, and to 
certify that with such a guide and in 
such a country, it would be madness 
to continue the chase.” 


Fruitless as this expedition was, 
it was one of the most gallant 
achievements in the whole of the 
first Affghan war; and the fact 
that an officer of Outram’s stand- 
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ing should have been chosen to 
lead it, showed that his native ap- 
titude for such enterprises had 
already been recognised by the 
military authorities and by the 
Envoy, the latter of whom, in 
spite of differences of opinion as 
to the policy which they were en- 
gaged in carrying out, was anxious 
to procure Outram’s transfer to the 
political department. He was, how- 
ever, next sent to reduce the Ghil- 
zai country—a duty which he per- 
formed with characteristic energy 
and success, capturing their leaders 
and dismantling or blowing up their 
forts. He took part in General 
Willshire’s capture of Kelat, where 
he so specially distinguished him- 
self as to be selected to carry the 
despatch to the Bombay Govern- 
ment—a hazardous duty, as the 
general desired him to return to 
India by the direct route to Son- 
miani Bundar, and report upon its 
practicability for the passage of 
troops. Disguised as an Affghan, 
accompanied by one servant and 
guided by two Syuds, Outram 
made his way by Nal to Son- 
miani, a distance of 355 miles, in 
eight days, supporting the char- 
acter of a Pir or holy man on the 
road with much skill; and he 
astonished his brother-in-law, Gen- 
eral Farquharson, by bursting into 
his quarters at Kurrachee in Aff- 
ghan costume, armed with sword 
and shield. He learned afterwards 
that the Chief of Wadd had been 
made acquainted with his journey, 
and had followed him hot - foot 
down through the passes to Son- 
miani, with a view to intercept and 
slay him. 

The immediate reward of Out- 
ram’s Affghan services was the 
political agency of Lower Sind, in 
succession to Colonel Pottinger, 
although the appointment was 
shorn of the title of Resident, by 
which the latter officer had been 
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distinguished. Outram had scruples 
about this charge, but Sind present- 
ed a field for a man of action which 
he could not fail to appreciate. 
Affghanistan was far from settled, 
and Sind must be the basis of all 
operations in the southern part of 
the country as well as in Beluchis- 
tan. The condition of the Talpur 
Ameers was then growing more 
and more critical; and though Out- 
ram was by no means well calcu- 
lated to practise the diplomacy 
which the Government of India 
was disposed to exercise in their 
case, he was yet alive to the pros- 
pects of distinction which the situ- 
ation in Sind presented. He was 
never a “ political” in the success- 
ful sense of the term. He drew a 
somewhat fanciful distinction be- 
tween his obligations in civil and 
military employ, which was a pro- 
lific source of embarrassment to him 
in the former capacity. He enter- 
tained the idea that while the 
soldier ought to yield unquestion- 
ing obedience to the orders of his 
superiors, the political officer might 
be permitted the greater latitude of 
accommodating the policy of Gov- 
ernment to the dictates of his own 
conscience. Such feelings were to 
Outram’s credit as a man, but they 
naturally detracted from his utility 
as an agent of Government, and 
laid the foundation of the painful 
controversy regarding the annexa- 
tion of Sind in which he subse- 
quently became involved, and which 
for many years cast a heavy cloud 
over his life. We cannot now go 
into the details of this ale 
able discussion. Of the necessity 
for annexing Sind we do not enter- 
tain a doubt, and the prosperity 
which British rule has brought to 
that province must more than con- 
done the irregularity of the steps 
which Lord Ellenborough and Sir 
Charles Napier took against the 
Ameers. Outram seems to have 
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exaggerated in his own mind the 
obligations which he conceived 
himself to be under to the Talpur 
dynasty. He was present at the 
death of Nur Muhammad Khan, 
and had solemnly accepted the 
guardianship of his children; and 
he seems to have considered that 
this pledge affected his personal 
honour as well as his political capa- 
city. At the same time Outram, 
in the exercise of his political 
agency, displayed an independence 
of the Supreme Government which 
naturally drew down upon him 
Lord Ellenborough’s displeasure. 
That nobleman was unpopular with 
all branches of the service; he 
was constantly finding his orders 
thwarted by the personal views of 
the officers who ought to have car- 
ried them out; and we cannot won- 
der at his feeling that so promin- 
ent a case as that of Outram re- 
quired to be made an example, in 
spite of the hard work and _ bril- 
lant services which the Governor- 
General readily acknowledged. The 
political agent took the extreme 
step of maintaining Lieutenant 
Hammersley in his post at Quetta, 
“on the plea of urgent require- 
ments,” after that officer had been 
remanded to his regiment, in con- 
sequence of the displeasure of the 
Supreme Government; and though 
the motives which actuated Out- 
ram were generous to Quixotry, he 
himself was conscious of the risk 
which he was incurring. “See this 
correspondence about Hammersley,” 
he writes to the Secretary of the 
Bombay Government,” which, I 
take, will end in his lordship send- 
ing me to my regiment.” With an 
officer who thus takes his own way 
with his eyes open, we cannot sym- 
pathise very much when his worst 
anticipations are realised. The first 
punishment that befell him was the 
appointment of General Nott to the 
chief political as well as military 
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power in Lower Affghanistan, Sind, 
and Beluchistan, which interposed 
that officer between himself and 
the Supreme Government. Outram 
felt the slight, but it was charac- 
teristic of his generous nature that 
he was resolutely resolved that his 
sore feelings on this point should 
not be allowed to affect his zeal in 
co-operating with his new superior. 
But Outram threw too much per- 
sonal feeling into the affairs amid 
which he was moving to be a de- 
sirable assistant in a course of policy 
so tortuous as that which Lord 
Ellenborough was forced by circum- 
stances to follow. He was friendly 
to the Sind Ameers, and he obsti- 
nately shut his eyes to their hostile 
disposition, which was obvious to 
Lord Ellenborough’s Government. 
He had a great liking for the 
young Khan of Kelat, whom he 
had personally been the means 
of bringing into the British alli- 
ance; and he restored to him 
the territory of Shawl almost on 
his own responsibility, and cer- 
tainly with a frecipitation that 
could not but be displeasing, and 
might well have been embarrassing, 
to the Supreme Government. On the 
whole, we cannot say that Lord 
Ellenborough was altogether to 
blame because, on the arrival of 
Sir Charles Napier to assume the 
chief military and political power 
in Sind, he took the opportunity of 
sending Major Outram back for a 
season to his regiment. The com- 
parison between the reputations of 
Outram and Lord Ellenborough has 
naturally made their dissensions re- 
flect to the disadvantage of the 
latter ; but a dispassionate review of 
Outram’s proceedings in the Sind 
agency will convince any impartial 
judge that he took more upon him 
than his subordinate position war- 
ranted; and that unless the Gov- 
ernor-General was prepared to have 


his policy dictated by his political 
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officers, he had no alternative ex- 
cept to remove so wilful a diploma- 
tist to a field of action where his 
temperament would be less liable 
to bring him into collision with the 
dominant policy. In the estima- 
tion of many competent Anglo- 
Indian politicians, it might ‘have 
been well for Lord Ellenborough 
had he followed Outram’s counsels. 
On this we offer no opinion, We 
simply maintain that the Governor- 
General, holding the views which 
he did, was perfectly justified in 
removing Outram for following the 
course which he had chosen. 

By this time Outram’s character 
was thoroughly established in the 
eyes of all India. His bravery, his 


zeal, and his capacity as a leader, 
had been demonstrated beyond 
question in the Cabul campaign; 
and his chivalrous loyalty to his 
friends, his modesty of his own ex- 
ps and his hatred of untruth, 


ad come forcibly before the public 
in the course of his contests with 
the Supreme Government. It is pro- 
bable that the independence which 
he displayed did much to enhance 
his popularity; for Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s Government was gener- 
ally disliked, and opposition to it 
was accounted a cardinal virtue 
both in the services and among 
non-officials. When, therefore, at 
the farewell dinner given to Outram 
on his departure from Sind, Sir 
Charles Napier proposed his health 
as the “ Bayard of India, sans peur 
et sans reproche,” the epithet was 
adopted by acclamation throughout 
the country; and the compliment 
had no small influence on-Outram’s 
after-career. The Government too, 
although it could not help regard- 
ing him as an impracticable political, 
was yet fully convinced of his capa- 
city for doing it excellent service, 
and had no intention of shelving 
him for good in his native infantry 
regiment: nor was he long destined 
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to be absent from the scene of his 
former labours. Just as he was 
preparing to sail for England on 
leave at the end of 1842, Sir Charles 
Napier desired his services as com- 
missioner for arranging the details 
of the revised treaty with the Tal- 
pur Ameers ; and the Supreme Gov- 
ernment acceded to the request. 
Outram was disposed to quarrel 
with the curt way in which his 
appointment was communicated, but 
his desire to be back in Sind was 
stronger than his feeling of resent- 
ment. In the events which follow- 
ed, the position of Outram freed 
him from all ulterior responsibility 
for the measures which were ulti- 
mately taken. The treachery of the 
Ameers put an end to his functions 
as a negotiator, and would have 
sacrificed his life but for his gal- 
lant defence of the Haiderabad 
Residency. This, however, does 
not seem to have alienated Out- 
ram’s sympathies from the Talpur 
family, or to have relieved his 
conscience of the duty which he 
considered himself to owe to his 
pledge to Nur Muhammad. The 
course of events is very succinctly 
and justly summed up in a letter 
from Lord Ellenborough to the 
Queen, which we prefer to quote, as 
giving the reader a more correct 
account of the principles upon 
which Sind was annexed than 
either Outram’s letters or his bio- 
grapher’s comments :— 


‘‘The new treaty proposed to the 
Ameers, justified by their violation of 
the existing treaty and by various acts 
of intended hostility, would havegiven 
to the British Government in India 
practical command over the Lower 
Indus. Between acquiring that com- 
mand and retiring at once from the 
Indus there was no safe course. The 
retirement, following upon the with- 
drawal of the armies from Cabul, 
would have given credit to the mis- 
representations studiously circulated 
with respect to the circumstances un- 
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der which that withdrawal took place ; 
and it would have had the necessary 
consequence of leading to the violation 
in all its details of the commercial 
treaty which secured the free naviga- 
tion of the Indus. _ _. 

‘* The position in which the Govern- 
ment of India would have stood had 
the new treaty been acceded to, and at 
first faithfully carried out, would not 
have been without its embarrassments. 
It could not be expected that the 
Ameers would have at all times quiet- 
ly submitted to provisions they had 
aceepted with reluctance, and war 
would have been forced upon us here- 
after at an inconvenient moment. 

‘*It cannot be regretted, therefore, 
that the treachery of the Ameers 
should have obliged the British Goy- 
ernment to take at once a more de- 
cided course, and to establish its own 
authority in all such parts of Scinde 
as it may be desirable to hold in our 
hands. 

‘*To attempt to enter into terms 
with the defeated Ameers would have 
been an act of weakness and self- 
destruction. No faith could be ex- 
pected from them; and even if they 
were disposed to adhere to their en- 
gagements, the barbarous violence of 
their followers would not permit them 
todo so. There appeared to be no 
advisable course of policy but that 
of at once taking possession of the 
country which had been thus thrown 
into our hand, and so using our power 
as to mike our conquest beneficial to 
the people.” * 


Whatever view may be taken of 
the conquest of Sind, it is much 
to be regretted that Outram should 
have plunged into controversy upon 
the subject. His own share in the 
troubles of Sind had never been 
seriously reflected upon, and his 
reiterated vindications of his own 
conduct were even more uncalled 
for than his criminations of the 
officers more immediately connected 
with the annexation. Of his quar- 
rel with Sir Charies Napier, Out 
ram’s biographer wisely says very 
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little. | Both were hot- tempered, 
outspoken men, alike too ready to 
seize the pen when their feelings 
were warm; and the only conclu- 
sion that we could come to from an 
investigation of their quarrel would 
be, that there were right and wrong 
on both sides, and that, if Outram’s 
course was the more generous, Sir 
Charles Napier’s was the more 
statesmanlike. 

We must hurry over the succeed- 
ing years of Outram’s life, nor lin- 
ger over the testimonials to his 
merits which poured from all quar- 
ters—a sword worth 300 guineas 
from the people of the Bombay 
Presidency, a gold medal from the 
Pope, and a Bible and Prayer-book 
from the Bishop of Bombay, who 
felt himself debarred from contri- 
buting to the more warlike present. 
He visited England a Lieutenant- 
Colonel and a C.B. in 1843, and 
plunged into the thick of the Sind 
controversy which was then raging 
fiercely in Parliament and at Lead- 
enhall Street. But the time had 
passed for altering the Sind policy, 
and all that Outram could do was 
to widen the breach between him- 
self and Lord Ellenborough’s party. 
Naturally, on his return to India, 
the Government showed no dispo- 
sition to provide him with an ap- 
pointment adequate to his services 
and merit. The only post offered 
him was the Nimar agency in Cen- 
tral India, the salary of which was 
inferior to what he had drawn in 
the Mahi Kanta; and the duties 
were merely of a routine character. 
The disturbances in the Southern 
Mahratta country breaking out soon 
after, found him active employment 
again ; and he served in a half-mili- 
tary, half-political capacity in the 
Kolapore and Sawant Wari States, 
doing brilliant service in the attacks 
upon the insurgents’ forts, and, it 
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must be owned, incurring frequent 
expostulations from the Govern- 
ment for the very free interpreta- 
tion which he frequently put upon 
its instructions. 

In 1845 we find Outram filling 
the post of Resident of Satara, an 
easy but not over-lucrative post. 
Although a Lieutenant - Colonel and 
a Companion of the Bath, Outram’s 
substantive rank in the army was 
still only that of Captain, and his 
pay suffered in consequence. But 
though not free from the pinchings 
of poverty, he scornfully refused 
to touch an anna of the Rs. 29,941 
(nearly £3000) which came to him 
as his share of the Sind prize-money. 
Bayard would not participate in 
what he looked upon as plunder, 
and would have restored his por- 
tion to the son of his old friend, 
the Ameer Nur Muhammad, who 
had been committed to his charge. 
But there were obstacles in the 
way of such benevolence, and 
Outram got rid of the money by 
dividing it among the military and 
missionary institutions for the edu- 
cation of European children. He 
would fain have taken part in the 
exciting events that soon took place 
in the Punjab, but the Bombay 
Government refused to spare him. 
The Residency of Baroda, then the 
great prize in the Bombay political 
department, was soon to fall vacant, 
and the reversion of this post was 
Outram’s by right of natural selec- 
tion; and accordingly, in May 1847, 
he was gazetted to his new appoint- 
ment. 

It might have been thought that 
by this time Outram’s Quixotic 
feelings would have been well 
tamed down by the varied ex- 
periences through which he had 
passed, and the troubles which he 
had brought upon himself by break- 
ing through the bonds of routine. 
He was now in middle life, with 
matured experience, and with a 
reputation which gave him a firm 
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hold of the ladder leading to the 
highest prizes in the Company’s ser- 
vice. It was his interest to avoid fur- 
ther sources of unpleasantness with 
his Government and with the Board 
of Directors. But while Outram 
was as yet beholding Baroda only 
from a distance, he had already 
planned out a work for which he 
had every reason to know his Gov- 
ernment would ‘give him scanty 
thanks. In Baroda, as in almost 
every other native State, there 
reigned the demon of Khatpat, 
which presides over bribery, cor- 
ruption, the malversation of justice, 
and official oppression generally ; 
but there was this difference, that 
Khatpat had a stronger hold on 
Baroda than on any other native 
State of the day. Outram had long 
eyed the evil from afar, as if he 
fain would grapple with it; and 
even when in the Mahi Kanta, he 
had made.use of his limited oppor- 
tunities to denounce the system. 
On his arrival at Baroda he threw 
himself into the work of beating 
down corruption wherever he could 
detect it, and the consequence was 
that he soon had the whole State in 
a ferment. The Government and 
the Board of Directors knew as 
well as Outram the corrupt condi- 
tion of the Gaikwar’s court and ad- 
ministration; but they knew also 
that to strike at the root of the 
evil they would have to strike at 
the Gaikwar himself, and the time 
had not yet arrived when so ex- 
treme a measure could be ventured 
upon. The Resident had plenty 
of hints to be moderate in ‘the 
measures which he was taking to un- 
earth and hunt down corruption ; 
but he was too high-minded to allow 
prudential advice to stand between 
him and what he saw to be the 
clear line of his duty, or to lend 
his official assistance to gloss over 
evils which were discreditable to the 
honour of British rule. Revelation 
after revelation of the grossest cor- 
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ruption in the palace, in the Re- 
sidency, in every department of the 
Gaikwar’s administration, aroused 
the public mind, both in India 
and in England, to the Baroda 
abuses; and the Court of Directors 
could no longer stifle the subject. 
Investigations were ordered, and the 
results did not always bear out the 
statements of the Resident. He 
had, of course, perjury and false- 
hood to contend with at every step ; 
and there is little doubt that his 
warm temperament had led him to 
entertain extreme views of the cor- 
ruption with which he was warring, 
and of the cases which he had cham- 
_— In December 1851, the 

mbay Government, at the head 
of which Viscount Falkland then 
was, found it impossible to main- 
tain Outram longer at Baroda with- 
out committing itself to the ex- 
treme measures which would have 
been the natural action to have 
taken upon his reports; and a 
letter was sent to him announcing 
its resolution to remove him, but 
leaving it to him “to withdraw in 
the manner least offensive to his 
own feelings, and least calculated 
to embarrass Government or affect 
their amicable relations with H. H. 
the Gaikwar.” The Court of Direc- 
tors wrote even more harshly of his 
proceedings; and although a large 
number of its members sympathised 
with Outram’s aims, a despatch was 
sent out strongly condemnatory of 
the tone of Outram’s reports and 
of the character of his proceedings. 
The subject was ventilated in Par- 
liament with very little result, and 
two huge blue-books were laid be- 
fore the Houses, which made but 
little influence on public opinion. 
People generally felt that the 
course taken by Outram had 
been a noble and disinterested 
one, and that if he had sinned at 
all, he had sinned from excess of 
zeal on behalf of the honour of his 
Government. His time, thus placed 
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at his own disposal, was employed 
in revisiting England; but it was 
fated that his holidays at home 
were always to be marred by his 
Indian quarrels. He persisted in 
fighting the battle of Baroda cor- 
ruption in England with but little 
expectation of obtaining so unani- 
mous a verdict in his favour as 
might compel the Court of Direc- 
tors to reverse its harsh sentence. 
But when the time came for him to 
return to India, the Court addressed 
a despatch to Lord Dalhousie, the 
Governor-General, expressing a hope 
that, as there was no position under 
the Bombay Government equal in 
importance to the one from which 
Outram had been removed, his claims 


to employment under the Supreme 


Government might be favorably 
considered. Meanwhile the troubles 
in the East which ended in the 
Crimean war had broken out, and 
the Foreign Office was disposed to 
take advantage of Outram’s ser- 
vices; but Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe could hold out no immediate 
prospect of employment, and so he 
went on his way to Calcutta. He 
was not fortunate enough to meet 
with a chief who could appreciate 
his peculiar disposition and utilise 
his powers; and as soon as the 
transfer of the Baroda Residency 
from the Bombay to the Supreme 
Government was completed, Out- 
ram was replaced in his old ap- 
pointment. At Baroda he had the 
satisfaction of removing from office 
some of the worst of his old antag- 
onists, and his conduct called forth 
the warm approbation of the Gov- 
ernor-General. Had he been backed 
by a ruler like Lord Dalhousie 
during the eventful years of his 
first residence at Baroda, there can 
be no question bnt that he would 
have been able to purge the Gaik- 
war’s Court, and have earned com- 
mendation instead of rebuke for his 
exertions. ‘The mingled sternness 
and consideration with which you 
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have treated the Gaikwar,” wrote 
the Governor-General, “will, I 
hope, have a lasting effect upon the 
Gaikwar himself, and will teach 
both him and those about him that, 
while the Supreme Government is 
desirous of upholding him,, it must 
be obeyed in all things. 

You must accept my personal con- 
gratulations and thanks in regard to 
the complete success of your return 
to Baroda.” 

Lord Dalhousie’s aim in sending 
Outram back to Baroda had, how- 
ever, rather been a generous desire 
that he might have an opportunity 
of removing the effects which the 
harsh judgment of the Bombay 
Government and the Court of Di- 
rectors had produced, and that the 
Gaikwar might be shown that the 
Supreme Government was not dis- 
posed to put up with the corruption 
which had unhappily characterised 
his administration, than that he had 
any intention of continuing Outram 
in the post. To have maintained 
him Jonger than this end was ac- 
complished, would not have been in 
accordance with the principles upon 
which the feudatory policy of the 
Indian Government is conducted; 
and accordingly, when the Residency 
and command at Aden fell vacant, 
Outram was selected to fill it. The 
short period which he occupied this 
office, coupled with his shattered 
health, did not admit of his leaving 
his impress upon this ungenial sta- 
tion, but it gave him an insight 
into Arabian affairs which was sub- 
' sequently useful in his Persian com- 
mand. He gladly received Lord 
Dalhousie’s summons to take up 
the Residency at Lucknow from 
Colonel Sleeman, who was retir- 
ing at the close of a long, use- 
ful, and honourable career. Here 
Outram was destined to take part 
in the crowning acts of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Indian administration, 
upon which history never has been, 
and never will be, able to adopt a 
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unanimous opinion. Had any gos- 
sibility remained of preserving 
Oudh as an independent State, by a 
vigorous exercise of the influence 
which the Company’s Government 
were entitled to exert by treaty, 
by a vigorous application of the 
knife to the corruptions of the 
Lucknow Court, and by the entire 
remodelling of the administration 
of the kingdom, Outram was of all 
others the man to carry such a 
work to a successful termination. 
But the Government had come to 
the conclusion upon very sufficient 
grounds that the Court of Oudh 
was past the aid of political sur- 
gery, and Outram was called in to 
kill and not to cure. By the time 
that he was sent to Lucknow an- 
nexation may be looked upon as 
having become a foregone conclu- 
sion, and it cannot be said to have 
been a part of his mission to deal 
with reform. But no fitter man 
could have been found to hold the 
helm while so important a revolu- 
tion was being effected, and of this 
Lord Dalhousie was well aware. 
Had his duty lain in a different 
direction, we can scarcely suppose 
that Outram would have succeeded 
any better than Low and Sleeman 
had done. But his presence in 
Ondh unquestionably maintained 
peace while the arrangements of the 
annexation were being effected, and 
postponed for eighteen months 
the outbreak which was destined 
to put an end to the Company’s 
Government in its turn. From a 
Calcutta newspaper of the day we 
get an interesting glimpse of Out- 
ram’s van appearance as he made 
his splendid entrance into Lucknow. 
“Everybody was delighted to see 
the Colonel looking so well, and 
many an anxious glance was turned 
to behold the Bayard of India. He 
is a small man, with dark hair and 
moustache, and the eyes of a falcon, 
with gentleman and soldier stamped 
in every feature.” In additiongto - 
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hi#%previous honours, his services in 
Oudh brought him a civil K.C.B. at 
the same time that a similar dec- 
oration was conferred on John Law- 
rence for his services in the Punjab. 
To Outram this honour was en- 
hanced by the farewell letter from 
Point de Galle, in which his re- 
tiring chief announced the dis- 
tinction. “It is some comfort to 
me for other mortifications,” wrote 
Lord Dalhousie, “that I am able, 
by the Gazette which I found here, 
to hail you as Sir James Outram 
before I cease to sail under the 
Company’s flag. As long 
as I live I shall remember with 
genuine pleasure our official con- 
nection, and shall hope to retain 
your personal friendship. A let- 
ter now and then when you can 
find time would be a great gratifi- 
cation to me.” The strain of his 
duties in Oudh told severely upon 
a constitution already shattered by 
hard service and climate, and Out- 
ram had again to take leave to 
England in the hot weather of 1856. 
He had learned wisdom from pre- 
vious experience, and kept aloof as 
much as possible from the discus- 
sions of the India House. He had 
risen greatly in the estimation of 
the Directors since his late suc- 
cesses in Baroda and Oudh, and 
might calculate upon the best things 
the Court had to bestow. But his 
health was still in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and he seems for some 
time to have been doubtful whether 
he would again be able to return to 
the East. His cure, however, is 
said to have been effected in this 
fashion :— 


‘* On the determination of the Gov- 
ernment to declare war against Persia, 
Colonel Sykes, then an East Indian 
Director, went to Outram, who was ly- 
ing ill at Brighton. ‘Iam glad tosee 
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you,’ said the sick man, ‘ for it may be 
the last time.’ ‘I am sorry for that,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘for I had come to 
tell you that we had decided to offer 
you the command of the expedition 
against Persia.’ ‘What! Persia ?’ ex- 
claimed Outram ; ‘T’ll go to-morrow.’” 


The anecdote is at least ben tro- 
vato ; and Outram’s ailments were 
certainly soon forgotten in the 
bustle of preparations for taking up 
his command. The story of Out- 
ram’s Persian campaign has been 
already told at length in the 
columns of this Magazine by one 
of his brave companions, and we 
must refer the reader to that paper * 
for a just and succinct summary. 
He was preceded in the field by 
General Stalker, who had carried 
Bushire and destroyed the maga- 
zine at Chahkota before his chief 
could arrive. Outram’s biographer 
gives us to understand that the 
General was anxious that his old 
friend should have the credit of 
reducing Bushire before he himself 
appeared on the field. The other 
magazine, Borasjun, awaited Out- 
ram’s arrival. His march against 
this village resulted in the cavalry 
and artillery battle of Kooshab, at 
the commencement of which Out- 
ram was stunned by a fall from his 
horse, when his place was ably sup- 
plied by Colonel Lugard, his chief 
of the staff, until, as he says in a 
letter to the Governor-General, 
“the noise of the commencement 
of the contest brought me to my 
senses.” Havelock, whose name 
was destined to be coupled with 
that of Outram in a still more 
memorable campaign, joined the 
force with his division in the 
middle of February; and the at- 
tack was then carried out upon 
Mohummra, which Outram had 
resolved to make from the time 
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that he assumed the command. 
This strong position, which was 
situated on a branch of the Shat- 
el-Arab, was attacked by steamers 
and sloops of war: and the only 
argument that could prevent Out- 
ram from exposing himself in the 
leading ship, was the plea that his 
presence might deprive the Commo- 
dore and the Indian navy of their 
due share of credit. The Scindian 
in which he sailed came, however, 
under heavy fire, and a musket-ball 
was prevented from striking his 
foot by a hookah which fortunately 
happened to be in the way. Al- 
though the Persians numbered 
nearly four to one, the batteries 
were carried, and their force en- 
tirely routed, with a very trifling 
loss on our side. The Persians 
halted at Ahwaz, a town a hundred 
miles up the Karun river, whence 
a force under Captain Hunt of the 
78th Highlanders quickly dislodged 
them. Outram himself, writing in 
testimony of the gallantry of his 
troops on this occasion, says :— 


‘‘A more daring feat is not on record, 
perhaps, than that of a party of 300 
infantry, backed by three small river 
boats, following up an army of 8000 
men, braving it by opening fire and 
deliberately landing and destroying 
the men, magazines, and capturing one 
of his guns in face of his entire army, 
and actually compelling that army to 
fly before them, and occupying for 
three whole days the position they 
had compelled the enemy to vacate!” 


This daring feat, at which Out- 
ram was as much elated as if it had 
been carried out by himself, really 
closed the Persian war. The news 
of peace reached the General along 
with the intelligence of the success 
at Ahwaz. Victorious as we had 


been, the war had closed for us not 
a minute too soon, for the elements 
of mutiny were already making their 
appearance in Northern India, and 
the time was at hand when only the 
presence of such men as Outram in 
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their own provinces could save Brit- 
ish rule in the East from extinction. 

Outram returned in all haste to 
Bombay on the summons of Govern- 
ment. He was covered with fresh 
honours, and now wore the Grand 
Cross of the Bath ; but we may read- 
ily believe that the tidings which 
reached him before sailing from 
Bushire, of the narrow escape of his 
wife and son from the mutineers 
at Allyghur, was a more heartfelt 
source of congratulation; but he 
was still on “the tenter-hooks” to 
hear if they continued in safety at 
Agra. 

We now come to that portion 
of Outram’s career which it would 
be needless to recapitulate in de- 
tail. His name, with those of 
Lord Clyde and Havelock, occupies 
the central point of the history of 
the Sepoy war; and if his services 
met with a less meed than befell 
those of his distinguished chief, 
we are to remember that Outram’ 
enjoyed even the greater honour of 
having sacrificed his own chances 
to swell the glory of Havelock. 
But looking back to the whole 
campaign, from the day that he 
took up his command at Dinapore 
down to the final capture of Luck- 
now, it will be readily admitted 
that no single officer contributed 
more to the suppression of the 
Mutiny than Sir James Outram. 
He brought to the task all the 
qualities of an experienced and 
successful general; his personal 
daring warmed into enthusiasm all 
the troops with whom he came in 
contact; while his native energy 
successfully battled against the 
overwhelming difficulties by which 
he was surrounded. With marvel- 
lous celerity he put Behar in a po- 
sition of safety, and pushed on to 
assist Havelock in the relief of the 
beleaguered garrison of Lucknow. 
In those days he was as hot for 
vengeance as Neill himself, though 
his views subsequently veered to 
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the other extreme. ‘“ Proclaim at 
Cawnpore,” he writes to Havelock 
on his march up, “that for eve 
Christian woman and child mal- 
treated at Lucknow an Oudh noble 
shall be hanged.” He had already 
informed Havelock that he did not 
design to deprive him of the glory 
of relieving the Residency, but 
would join him in his capacity of 
Chief Commissioner and serve as a 
volunteer. It was not once or even 
twice that Outram had made sim- 
ilar sacrifices for the sake of his 
brothers-in-arms, but this splendid 
instance of self-denial eclipsed all 
the others. The episode has been 
worthily chosen for the central 
device of the magnificent shield 
presented to him by his own 
Presidency. 

The meeting between Havelock 
and Outram took place on the 
morning of September 15th, and 
the first charge of the latter was to 
-demit his rights as senior officer. 
The Governor-General had heard 
of the proposal, and expressed 
himself “in the warmest terms of 
admiration.” We cannot say, how- 
ever, that the necessary division 
of responsibility and of views was 
not without its disadvantages ; but 
this arose more from the nature 
of things than from any wish that 
Outram had to influence the other 
General. As the chief of the 
volunteer cavalry Outram was in 
his element, and he led the charge 
at Mongalawar, which materially 
aided Havelock in making good his 
position after crossing the Ganges, 
with a stout cudgel in his hand. 
On the advance from the Alam 
Bagh, his knowledge of Lucknow 
“mainly, if not solely, enabled the 
column to thread its way through 
the streets, especially intricate near 
the Residency. The final attack 
had not been ventured on without 
differences of opinion between the 
Generals, but Outram gallantly did 
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his best to contribute to the suc- 


cess of the day. Outram would 
have halted at the Chattar Munzil 
when night fell, but Havelock was 
impatient to carry the goal; and 
the other would not balk him.” 


‘* Onward went the gallant and de- 
voted band—Highlanders and Sikhs 
—with Havelock and Outram at their 
head. Neill and the Madras Fusiliers 
followed, charging through a very 
tempest of fire. The Baillie Guard 
was reached, the garrison was saved ; 
but the cost was heavy. Neill fell 
like a true soldier, shot through the 
head ; while of the entire force of 
about 2000 one-fourth were killed and 
wounded. The rear-guard, with many 
wounded, remained at the Moti Ma- 
hal, beyond which they were unable 
to pass until extricated by a force sent 
out the following day. In the words 
of the despatch, ‘Sir James Outram 
received a flesh-wound in the arm in 
the early part of the action near Char 
Bagh, but nothing could subdue his 
spirit; and though faint from loss of 
blood, he continued to the end of the 
action to sit on his horse, which he 
only dismounted at the gate of the 
Residency.’ ” 


Thus was the Residency relieved, 
or rather reinforced, for the masses 
of rebels soon again closed round 
the British position, which but for 
its strength in numbers and scanty 
store of provision and matériel, 
would soon have been in as great 
straits as the glorious little garrison. 
Retirement in the presence of so 
overwhelming a hostile force as 
that which hovered about them 
was hopeless, and from September 
25th to November 22d Outram 
had to hold his ground against a 
constant series of attacks until the 
arrival of the Commander-in-chief. 
He has been blamed for having, by 
his urgent representations, hurried 
Sir Colin Campbell away from 
Cawnpore, and thus prevented the 
previous dispersion of the Gwalior 
contingent. Upon this point we 
may possibly receive fuller informa- 
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tion when Major-General Shadwell’s 
forthcoming ‘Life of Lord Clyde’ 
appears. But that the Lucknow 
garrison was critically placed is 
manifested by the fact that Out- 
ram’s last gun-bullock was killed 
on the day he and Campbell met 
at the Moti Mahal. His letters 
also rebut the charge that he had 
placed the safety of his position 
before the dispersion of the Gwalior 
force. On the Commander-in-chief’s 
arrival the Residency was silently 
evacuated by a movement which 
Lord Clyde pronounced to be a 
model ef discipline and exactness, 
but Outram afterwards publicly 
disclaimed the credit in favour of 
his chief. “The withdrawal of the 
Lucknow garrison,” Outram him- 
self says, “the credit of which is 
assigned to Sir James, was planned 
by Lord Clyde, and effected under 
the protection of the troops imme- 
diately under his lordship’s com- 
mand, Sir James Outram merely 
carrying out his chief's orders.” 
Lord Clyde, in his despatches, has 
on his part given Outram the honour 
of both planning and executing the 
evacuation; so we may fairly sup- 
pose that the credit of the move- 
ment is divisible between them. 
With regard to the course to be 
next followed the Generals were 
divided. Outram wished to attack 
the Kaiser Bagh and town, and 
hold the city after turning out 
the rebels. Sir Colin preferred to 
move to an open position outside 
the town without further loss of 
life. The Governor-General, to 
whom reference was made by tele- 
graph, took Sir Colin’s view; and 
Outram was consequently left at 
the Alum Bagh to hold the city in 
check from November 27th to the 
end of the following February. 
We need not go over the incidents 
of his gallant stand upon this posi- 
tion, or of his subsequent move- 
ments across the Goomtee, which 
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have been fully described in Sir 
Hope Grant’s Journals. We shall 
better employ our remaining space 
to give the following personal re- 
miniscence of him while at the 
Alum Bagh :— 

‘‘ His care for the soldiers, consid- 
eration for brother officers, and abne- 
gation of self, were then,as throughout 
his career, proverbial; and anecdotes 
no doubt abound in illustration of 
these prominent features in his char- 
acter at this period. At the Residency, 
we are told that, on one occasion, 
when the scarcity of provisions for 
the mere sustenance of life necessi- 
tated a strict frugality on the part of 
all ranks, his indignation was aroused 
at the unexpected offer of an excep- 
tionally luxurious meal. The soldier- 
butcher had begged his acceptance of 
the heart and liver, or other delicate 
portions of the internal economy of a 
bullock, in addition to the ration of 
meat for the day. Now such a pro- 
posal was, in his opinion, simply out- 
rageous ; the idea that he, of all others 
in the camp, should be selected as the 
recipient of a kind of modified Khat- 
pat, was too horrible to contemplate : 
nothing would satisfy him but to place 
the culprit under arrest! But alittle 
after-inquiry into the matter elicited 
the fact that the proffered dainties 
were the legitimate perquisites of the 
well-inclined butcher, who was at 
liberty to dispose of them as he liked, 
and had as much right to offer them 
to the General commanding as to the 
junior subaltern among his officers. 
The poor man was therefore released 
with a kindly apology.” 

There was always a thorough 
feeling of camaraderie between 
Outram and his troops, which en- 
abled him to call out the enthusi- 
asm of the men whenever there 
was occasion; and though at times 
he could be a severe disciplinarian, 
he gratified them by showing an 
unusual amount of confidence with 
regard to what was going on around 
them. 


‘*A general officer thus illustrates 
this latter trait: ‘Nothing could ex- 
ceed the courtesy and kindness of Sir 
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James to all under his command, of 
whatever rank. Whilst in camp at 
Alum Bagh, when we visited the out- 
lying pickets, who do not turn out to 
pay compliments, the men would all 
come forward to meet the General and 
salute him. They would come up and 
pat his charger, and ask him if he had 
any news. On one occasion a cossid 
had brought him some welcome intel- 
ligence : fhe said to me, ‘‘I will tell 
you shortly”’—and we galloped off. 
When surrounded by the men he 
pulled the letter out of his pocket 
and read out to us all the report of 
one of Sir Colin’s victories over the 
rebels. He then turned to me and 
said, ‘‘I wanted to be the first to let 
these fine fellows have the good news.” 
His kindness and attention to the sick 
and wounded were very great.’” 


The appointment of military 
member in the Viceroy’s Council 
called Outram away to Calcutta be- 
fore the campaign was finally over, 
and he was destined to take part in 
the great questions that were being 
discussed affecting the transfer of 
the government from the Company 
to the Crown. He filled this post 
for two years, from May 1858 to 
July 1860, but all the time he was 
struggling with failing health and 
against a constitution worn out with 
toil, care, and hardships. He re- 
turned home to be literally crushed 
with honours, for he had scarcely 
strength to appear in public to 
make acknowledgments for the ad- 
dresses, testimonials, and thanks 
which were proffered to him. He 
moved about hither and thither in 
search of restored strength, but he 
was worn out. An attack of bron- 
chitis at Nice hastened his end, 
and he died peacefully in his chair 
on March 11, 1863. His mother 
had only predeceased him by a few 
weeks, having lived to witness the 
full fruition of her son’s triumphs. 

A character like that of Outram 
is much more easily summed up 
than his career. He died a com- 
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paratively young man, but he had 
enjoyed the “ crowded hour of glori- 
ous life,” which requires volumes to 
describe it adequately. Outram’s 
nature, however, lay on the surface, 
and could be read at a glance. 
Brave to recklessness where he was 
personally concerned, cautious and 
prudent where the lives of others 
were in question ; self-sacrificing for 
himself, hotly jealous in behalf of 
the interest of his friends and fol- 
lowers; animated by high ideas, 
which he often carried to the verge 
of Quixotry, and which, as we have 
seen, brought him too frequently 
into collision with the authorities 
and with routine; a gallant, loving, 
and generous nature,—James Out- 
ram stands forth in our days as the 
true representative of the Chevalier, 
whose name has been added to his 
own. He was, indeed, a knight 
sans peur et sans reproche. It is 
noteworthy that on his last depar- 
ture from India, when he broke up 
his little stock of books among the 
soldiers’ libraries, he carried away 
with him his copies of Froissart and 
Monstrelet. 

We share Sir Francis Goldsmid’s 
regret that Sir John Kaye did not 
live to fulfil his purpose of writing 
a life of Outram. Since Kaye’s 
death, Anglo-Indian biography 
seems to have fallen upon evil days. 
No career in the present century 
affords ampler materials for a pic- 
turesque memoir than that of Out- 
ram. But Sir Francis Goldsmid 
has given us a biography, which, 
but for its subject, would certainly 
have been tedious reading, and of 
which the chief value is the ample 
material it affords for forming an 
independent opinion apart from the 
biographer’s reflections. It would 
require the pen of the genial canon 
of Chimay or of Sir Walter Scott 
to write a life of Outram worthy 
of such a prewr chevalier. 
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“On the 


shore a city stands 


Agean 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil; 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence native to famous wits, 


Or hosp’ 


We had ridden across the Pelo- 
ponnese from shore to shore, and 
now in three, or at the most four, 
hours’ time we were to be in 
Athens. So we thought. But dis 
aliter visum est. The south-west 
wind, before which we sped merrily 
out of the little harbour of Epithav- 
‘ro (Epidaurus) about 4 p.m. on an 
April afternoon, dropped as soon as 
we were in the open waters of the 
Saronic Gulf, to be suceceded by 
a stiff nor’-wester blowing right 
athwart our track from where, in the 
far horizon, the mighty Acrocorin- 
thus towered above the low-lying 
Isthmus of Corinth. 

Our captain did not care to ven- 
ture across to the Pirzus in his 
small boat under these altered cir- 
cumstances ; so as night was coming 
on we ran for shelter into the har- 
bour of Agina. Here meeting with 
a collision which shattered one of 
our bulwarks, and might well have 
sent us to the bottom, we were fain 
to throw ourselves upon the mercy 
of a Greek naval officer, Captain 
Miaoulis, whose steam-launch we 
found lying at the quay. He also 
had been driven into Agina by 
stress of weather. He _ kindly 
agreed to take us across with him 
on the morrow, and named four 
o’clock in the morning as the hour 
of his start. 

Though the morning broke glori- 
ously fine, the north-west wind was 
still blowing, and continued to do so 
all the forenoon. This gave us time 
to see something of gina, though 
not, unfortunately, the famous tem- 


table, in her sweet recess, 
City or suburban, studious walks and shades.” 


—MILTON. 


ple of Zeus Panhellenios, which 
stands on a height some four hours’ 
ride from the town. We saw, 
however, the remains of the old 
harbour, and of a temple of Aph- 
rodite, built on the cliff about a 
quarter of a mile to the east of the 
town. From this point we could 
see distinctly the opposite coast of 
Attica, though Athens is not con- 
spicuous enough to be seen at such 
a distance ; and the rugged back of 
Salamis, which is higher and more 
imposing than I had expected to 
find it. 

Modern gina is a busy port, 
with a frontage of tall buildings— 
warehouses, inns, coffee-houses, and 
shops—along the quay, which is 
thronged with sailors. Behind the 
town rise heights covered with 
white villas, picturesquely set in 
gardens of olives, oranges, and 
mulberries; while here and there a 
single palm-tree reminded us that 
we were now in comparatively 
Eastern climes. In the _back- 
ground are the rugged peaks which 
make the island so conspicuous an 
object from Athens and from all 
the surrounding country. 

Among the inhabitants of Aigina, 
especially the boys, we noticed 
more heads and faces of the type 
familiar to us in old Greek sculp- 
ture than we had met hitherto, or 
were destined afterwards to meet, 
in the Greece of to-day. Three or 
four of these young fellows, with 
their large eyes, bw foreheads, 


finely-cut profiles, and luxuriant 
heads of hair, might have sat as 
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models for the Pan-Athenaic pro- 
cession with which Phidias adorned 
the frieze of the Parthenon. Our 
hostess, too, a comely woman of 
forty, with two beautiful children, 
had a face and figure cast in true 
Attic mould. 

By two o'clock at last the ad. 
verse wind had dropped, and we 
were able to set off, in a trim little 
yawl, in tow of the steam-launch. 

Now were we indeed in the very 
heart of historic Hellas. The danc- 
ing waters over which we were 
speeding, and in which now and 
again the fabled dolphin showed 
his tawny back, had been crossed 
and recrossed by all the fleets that 
Greece had ever equipped, and by 
all the great men who had ever left 
or visited her shores. Greek heroes 
must have sailed over them on 
their way to Troy. Here, at any 
rate, was the central point of that 
splendid maritime dominion which 
Athens, in the days of her great- 
ness, wielded over all the coasts 
and islands of the 4gean. To the 
west, following the gulf till it nar- 
rowed to a point, the eye fell upon 
the huge Acrocorinthus. To the 
north rose mountain-masses, stretch- 
ing back, as we knew, to Helicon 
and Parnassus, though those peaks 
were not in view. Citheron, in 
the foreground, wore a crown of 
luminous golden haze. 

Looking eastward, the low coast 
of Attica could be traced as far as 
Cape Sunium. Beyond loomed 
three or four of the “ shining 
Cyclades.” In front, but somewhat 
to the left of our course, a white row 
of houses along the shore betokened 
Megara, that troublesome neighbour 
and stubborn foe, whom Athens 
found a very thorn in her side. It 
is easy to see, when the scene is 
before you, how it was that this 
little State so long held possession 
of Salamis, which lies along the 
shore not much further from Me- 
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gara than from the Pireus. And 
we must remember, too, that in 
those early days, before Solon’s 
eloquent appeal had shamed his 
countrymen into seizing the island, 
the Pireus was not bound to 
Athens by the tie with which the 
genius of Themistocles afterwards 
united the city and the port. So 
that in fact Salamis was nearer to 
Megara than to Athens. 

But now right in front of us the 
sun catches some white buildings 
on the shore which must belong 
to the Pirzeus, and as we look in- 
land a low conical height strikes the 
eye. It is too peaked to be the 
Acropolis. It is Mount Lycabettus. 
Before long, however, another ele- 
vation can be made out a little way 
to the right—an oblong mound, 
of a deep orange-brown, and with 
a remarkably level surface. And 
there, surely, are buildings upon it! 
An earnest gaze leaves at last no 
doubt in our minds that this mere 
speck in the landscape, but faintly 
visible against the background of 
hills, is in truth that which we 
have longed all our lives to see, the 
rock which seems to sum up in 
itself the supremest effort that art 
has achieved in the world,—the 
Acropolis of Athens! Every mo- 
ment we are drawing nearer to the 
shore, and the objects upon it be- 
come more distinct. One by one 
the buildings upon the Acropolis 
fall into their true relations, and 
the shattered wreck of the Par- 
thenon stands out by itself. The 
main outline of the picture being 
thus stamped upon our minds, we 
must wait for a closer inspection to 
show us its details. 

Salamis is now quite close to us 
on the left, and while crossing the 
east end of the bay which lies be- 
tween it and the shore, we are busy 
in our conjectures as to the exact 
scene of the battle. However far 
we may have been from forming 
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a true idea of the positions of the 
rival fleets, we had at least no dif- 
ficulty in recognising a tiny little 
islet, within a few yards of which 
we passed, as Psyttaleia, whereon 
the vom of the Persian army was 
cut off, and round which at last the 
struggle raged most fiercely. 
Meanwhile the Pirzus, the Athe- 
nian Acropolis, and even Mount 
Lycabettus, have quite disappeared 
from view, and we are nearing 
an apparently harbourless shore, 
when of a sudden, rounding a 
rocky point which runs out from 
the left to bar our path, we find 
ourselves in a roomy harbour full 
of shipping, of life and stir of all 
kinds. A few minutes’ bustle, and 
we are in an open carriage, bowling 
along the dusty tree-fringed road 
between the Pireus and Athens. 
We have scarcely passed the out- 
skirts of the port when the Acro- 
polis again comes prominently into 
view, touched to purple by the sun 


now setting behind Salamis. To 
its left rises the conical peak of 
Lycabettus, and in the background 
the view is closed by Pentelicus, 
which has been most appropriately 
likened to the pediment of a Greek 


temple. Hymettus is on our right, 
arallel with the road; and on our 
left, the plain is shut in by a ridge 
which near the sea is called Kory- 
dallos, and further inland bears 
the name of Agaleos. Along the 
foot of it a belt of trees marks the 
course of the Kephisos, and the 
famous olive-groves which stretch 
away to Kolonos. Further, inland, 
between this ridge and Pentelicus, 
rises the massive shoulder of Par- 
nes, which, with Citheron further 
west, parts Attiea from Beeotia. 
By the time we approach Athens 
the light has faded, leaving in the 
western sky an after-glow of orange 
fading into a lovely pale blue, 
while Salarris and Korydallos be- 
come black as night. Still there 
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was sufficient twilight to show us 
the Acropolis and its buildings, 
the Theseum, the Areopagus, and 
the Hill of the Muses, and to make 
us realise that we were in the city . 
of Pericles. 

The whole scene seemed strange- 
ly familiar, the more so that it is 
just the ancient part of Athens 
which the traveller first sees on 
his road from the Pireus. He 
passes next through what remains 
of Athens as it was under Turkish 
rule—low dirty houses, narrow 
streets, and bazaars. From this 
quarter one comes into the modern 
town, fast becoming as trim and 
bright as Paris itself. 

Our slumbers, though well earned 
by a hard week’s travelling, were by 
no means undisturbed. I should 
think that no city could vie with 
Athens in the extent and variety 
of its night-noises. Dogs, cats, 
men, and perhaps most trying of 
all, the Attic owl, with its melan- 
choly piping monotone, unite- to 
make the blessed silence of night 
a hollow mockery. The Athenians 
of old might be excused for pre- 
ferring the image of the owl in sil- 
ver to its unmusical and feathered 
prototype. 

If, however, the noises of the 
night recalled rather some Lon- 
don court than the city of Peri- 
cles, a glance in the morning from 
the windows of our hotel in olus 
Street, reassured us at once. For 
at the end of the street rose an 
enormous barrier of orange-brown 
rock, and upon its summit stood 
two mighty fragments of a temple, 
separated by a chasm of blue sky. 
There, indeed, was the Parthenon, 
shattered and maimed, but. still 
instinct with beauty and grandeur. 
It, too, is of an orange-brown tone, 
and that dark-blue sky forms the 
most harmonious background one 
could conceive. 

It was not long before we were 
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making our way along “olus Street, 
then to the left, past the Temple of 
the Winds, to where some stone 
steps lead to the foot of the Acro- 
polis on the north side. Then a 
winding footpath takes one to the 
western side, whence a zigzag track 
through a plantation of giant aloes 
runs up to the side-door which now 
serves for an entrance to the rock. 
The old broad steps up which 

rocessions used to pass are now 
blocked up below by a wall and 
disused gateway. Passing through 
an archway on the right, we enter 
on the left a small doorway which 
leads us through a little yard 
strewn with beautiful architec- 
tural and sculptured fragments, on 
to the main steps about half-way 
up. The Propylea were immediate- 
ly above us; on our right the lovely 
little temple of Wingless Victory ; 
on our left the Pinacotheca, adorned 
of old with the famous paintings of 
Polygnotus. But these must not 
detain us now. Moving upwards 
and onwards, we had hardily gained 
the level of the Propylea, when our 
eyes fell upon a grand temple-front, 
seared and discoloured with the 
wear of ages, but majestic beyond 
belief. Of hue varying from light 
brown through rich orange to ab- 
solute black, while here and there, 
where a column has been chipped, 
the marble shows its dazzling white- 
ness, the mighty building confronts 
one with the calm dignity, and yet 
faultless beauty, which one asso- 
ciates with the goddess herself, to 
whom, by men of old, the shrine 
was raised. 

Between the Propylea and the 
Parthenon the rugged surface of the 
rock is marked with wheel-tracks, 
associated by tradition with the 
chariot processions which went 
yearly to the Acropolis on the great 
Pan-Athenaic festival. All around 
lie huge fragments of marble. But 
these, and the details of the Par- 
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thenon front, were only taken in 
at a later time. An_ irresistible 
fascination, not unmingled with 
awe, led me now to mount the 
steps and at once enter the temple. 
Some people have felt disappoint- 
ment at first sight of the Parthenon, 
but I can only say that it surpassed 
all my expectations in beauty and 
grandeur. Apart from the historic 
associations that come crowding into 
the mind as one stands on a spot 
so rich in memories, the scene itself 
cannot but fix contemplation. Now 
the imagination strives to restore the 
building, even in its ruin exqui- 
sitely harmonious, to its original 
perfection of form, adding the bril- 
liant colouring which is now gener- 
ally believed to have adorned it; or 
to recall to_its place round the walls 
of the cella, that wonderful frieze 
which, born beneath the deep-blue 
of an Athenian sky, has at length 
found shelter in the gloom of a 
Bloomsbury basement. Now vain 
longings and regrets are stirred by 
the thought that this building, after 
surviving some two thousand years, 
fell a victim, hardly two centuries 
ago, to the explosion which has 
rent asunder the eastern and west- 
ern ends, not only wrecking the 
inner shrine, but throwing down 
many of the outer columns on either 
side. Again, the eye is delighted 
by the rich tone which the wear of 
centuries has imparted to the west- 
ern front, and which contrasts strik- 
ingly alike with the original marble 
where its surface has been laid 
bare, and with the sky above; or 
follows lovingly the beautiful lines 
of the still standing columns, allow- 
ing due picturesque value even to 
the ghastly gap in the centre, and 
drinking in the strong sunlight 
which beats down upon the whole 
and throws deep shadows in contrast 
to its own radiance. And such a 
scene, if you are fortunate, you can 
enjoy in perfect stillness, so aloof 
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at times seem the precincts of the 
Acropolis from the stir of modern 
everyday life. 

For the sake of clearness I will 
here depart from the chronological 
sequence hitherto observed, and 
proceed to mention more in detail 
certain features of the Parthenon, 
and of the Acropolis, which were 
stamped upon my memory by re- 
peated visits. 

To begin with the west front of 
the Parthenon. It was a most 
pleasant surprise to find that the 
frieze of Phidias* is on this side of 
the building still in its place, and 
' though somewhat discoloured by 
age, in a fair state of preservation. 
One is thus enabled to form some 
sort of judgment as to the effect it 
was intended by the artist to pro- 
duce. - For of all artists the Greeks 
most thoroughly understood how 
to adapt means to ends, and, work- 
manship to the conditions not only 
of material but of place. Now the 


first thing that strikes one is that 
from no point of view could the 
famous procession which we are 
accustomed to see running in un- 
broken line round the walls of the 
Elgin Room in the British Museum, 
have been seen even approximately 


as a whole. Only the friends of 
Phidias, who saw it in his studio, 
or who, as Mr. Alma Tadema has 
pictorially and happily suggested, 
were allowed to mount the scaffold- 
ing and walk round the wall of the 
cella, when the frieze was first in- 
stalled in its true position, can ever 
have seen his masterpiece except, 
so to speak, in detachments, till the 
time came for it to be taken down 
from its place, carried across the 
seas, and exposed to public view in 
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the capital of a nation which neither 
Phidias nor Pericles could have con- 
ceived of as being otherwise than 
mere barbarians. For the utmost 
that can be seen from below at one 
time is commensurate with the dis- 
tance between any two of the col- 
umns of the peristyle. Framed, 
therefore, between these, the ob- 
server, standing some ten or fifteen 
yards back from them, sees the suc- 
cessive groups of horsemen which 
compose the one part of the frieze 
still remaining en situ, 

One mighty fragment of the 
group which adorned the _pedi- 
ment, and two or three mutilated 
metopes, enable one, by the aid of 
the imagination, to form some idea 
of how these further adornments 
of the west front looked when the 
temple was still entire. Readers 
need hardly be told that the most 
important remains of these master- 
pieces, again, are to be seen in the 
British Museum.t 

Speaking generally, my impres- 
sion is that these latter features of 
the temple must have been on the 
whole more successful in their ulti- 
mate effect than the more delicate 
and beautiful frieze. But itis really 
impossible for a modern observer, 
still less one untrained, to pass judg- 
ment in these matters. Given the 
bright colours which must have mate- 
rially added clearness to the different 
groups of the procession, how beau- 
tiful may not have been the ever- 
shifting vignettes of graceful figures 
which caught the eye as one wan- 
dered round the temple, thrown 
into strong relief by the darker 
tone of the intervening columns! 

A lover of Greek art is not nat- 
urally inclined to feel gratitude to 





* I use this phrase for convenience, and as according with popular u 
we cannot really suppose the whole frieze, or necessaril 


But 
even the pedimental 


sculptures or metopes, tohave been the sole handiwork of this artist, though, no 
doubt, his guidance and care were always present. 

+ There, too, is a model of the Parthenon, which renders minute description of 
its construction on my part quite unnecessary. 
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the Turks for any mark that they 
have left behind on the monu- 
ments of Athens. But if the stair- 
case which now leads to the roof 
of the Parthenon was indeed built 
by them as an approach to the 
tower which they erected at one 
corner to mar the perfection of the 
building, due thanks must not be 
withheld even from the barbarian. 
The tower happily has been re- 
moved, but the staircase still leads 
to the roof, and to one of the most 
lovely views that Athens can boast. 

At one’s feet lies the whole Athen- 
ian plain. Immediately below rise 
the columns of the Propylza; slight- 
ly to the left the Museion or Hill of 
the Muses; beyond the Propylea 
the dark-brown rocky summit of 
the Areopagus, sloping down on the 
left to the hollow which separates 
it from the Pnyx. To the right of 


the Areopagus, but on a lower level, 
stands the Theseum, or, as others 
prefer to call it, the Temple of Her- 


akles. Beyond these the eye can 
follow the straight line of road, 
shaded by grey poplars and plane- 
trees, which unites now as in old 
times Athens and Pirzus, the city 
and the port. Beyond the clustered 
houses of Pirzeus, where even now 
more than one tall chimney betokens 
the presence of modern industry, 
glitters the blue Agean, with the 
peaks of .4gina in the far back- 
ground, and to the right the rugged 
back of Salamis, behind which loom 
the hills of the Morea. Coming 
northward again, the eye rests on 
the slopes of Korydallos and A¢gal- 
aleos, with the dark belt of olives 
running along their base. Facing 
these heights on our left hand, the 
plain is closed by the graceful lines 
of Hymettus losing themselves in 
the sea at Phalerum. 

Such, then, is the scene which 
meets the gaze of any one who 
mounts the roof of the Parthenon; 
and it was from this point of van- 
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tage that I saw one of those rich 
feasts of colour which, night after 
night, are spread before the de- 
lighted eyes of the dwellers in this 
city of the immortals. So regular 
are they, that even Murray thinks 
it necessary to catalogue the various 
shades of purple and red which the 
setting sun throws nightly on the 
hills. As one stands, say on the 
road to Pirzeus, with one’s back to 
the west, Egaleos on the left is of 
a purple almost melting into black- 
ness; Pentelicus, which closes the 
view in front of us, dons the rich 
garb of an emperor; Hymettus, on | 
our right, is rosy pink; and rosy, 
too, is the tone which touches the 
Acropolis. But to return to the 
particular sunset which suggested 
this digression. 

Over the Morean hills and 
Aigina hung a mass of dark storm- 
clouds, which cast a dull leaden 
tone on to the waters of the Aigean, 
shining, nevertheless, here and 
there with a strange sheen. Grad- 
ually the lower edge of these clouds 
grew fiery red as the sun passed 
through them on his way to rest; 
and gina, too, borrowed some- 
thing of his radiance. Above the 
clouds the sky was orange fading 
into pale green. But nearer the 
zenith glowed one belt of ros 
cloud; and as I looked, behold! 
the silver bow of Artemis, newborn, 
shone forth to greet her brother 
Apollo ere he sank from sight. 
Above Hymettus the sky was pale 
blue fading almost magically into 
the warm rose-colour which soon 
diffused itself over the mountain, 
and tinged the very Parthenon it- 
self where I was seated. In strong 
contrast to this glow were the 
greyish- white masses of cloud 
which weighed close upon the op- 
posite slopes of Aigaleos. One 
charming and .unexpected feature 
was a distant view over Salamis 
of the Acrocorinthus, which, before 
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the last struggles of the sun had 
suffused the heavens with red, stood 
out in aluminous golden haze above 
the waters of the Saronic gulf. 

The Parthenon is an inexhaust- 
ible subject, but I have said as 
much of it as space will allow, so I 
will now ask my readers to return 
to the entrance of the Acropolis, 
through which, in our eagerness to 
see its crowning glory, we passed 
so hurriedly. Let us stand, then, 
on the marble steps and look about 
us. The view westward is prac- 
tically the same as from the roof of 
the Parthenon. Turning round to 
ascend the steps we see above us 
the beautiful avenue of columns 
which forms the centre-piece of the 
Propylea, or Porch on a grand 
scale, which guards the entrance 
of the rock. 

The beauty, originality, and per- 
fect appropriateness of this build- 
ing, which was designed by Mnesi- 
cles about the year 436 B.c., have 
often been extolled, but, I think, 
not exaggerated. Though the mid- 
dle portion, the Propyleeum proper, 
is much mutilated—hardly a single 
column standing entire, and one 
architrave only remaining to repre- 
sent the roof, while the two wings 
are also mere wrecks—the imposing 
character and successful boldness 
of the design are still evident. A 
glorious gateway, indeed, by which 
to approach the splendours within; 
glorious now, as its marble front 
glitters in the clear air, and stands 
out in bold relief against the sky, 
but how much more glorious when 
it shone. resplendent with gold and 
rich colouring, and admitted, on 
their way to the temple of Athene, 
the chariots and horsemen, and 
priests, and young men and maid- 
ens, who passed in glittering pro- 
cession up the steps to bear their 
annual gift-robe to the goddess! 
No wonder that Epaminondas, in 
noble envy of so grand a monv- 
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ment of art, prayed, half in jest 
half in earnest, for its forcible re- 
moval to his native Thebes ! 

The Propylea being an undoubt- 
ed instance of the lavish use of 
colour in architecture by the Greeks, 
a few words on this vexed ques- 
tion may not be out of place here. 
At first sight, to those who have 
given no special attention to the 
subject, the idea of laying colour 
on the virgin purity of Pentelic 
marble is certainly repugnant. It 
was a shock to the present writer, 
as it must have been to many 
others, to realise the notion for the 
first time. But a little considera- 
tion, and, I might add, a little more 
faith in such perfect masters of 
artistic taste as the Greeks have 
otherwise shown themselves to be, 
may modify this first impression. 
In the first place, the delicate or- 
namentation in which, at any rate, 
Ionic buildings abound, would, 
without the aid of colour, be in 
many cases lost upon an observer 
standing below; while, without such 
aid, elaborate compositions, like the 
frieze of the Parthenon, must, in 
the situation selected for them, 
have lost greatly in value. But 
there is another point which at 
once strikes the traveller who 
stands, beneath an Attic sky, and 
is brought face to face for the first 
time with the actual conditions 
under which the Greeks worked. 
This is, that the intense clearness, 
one might almost say radiance, of 
the air makes it impossible even to 
look at a white glittering substance 
like marble, except through some 
medium, such as smoked glass. 
What, then, would have been the 
use of a Greek sculptor lavishing | 
his skill and invention upon works 
of which, when exposed in open 
air and to public view, only the 
general effect could be appreciated, 
while the grace and delicacy of de- 
sign and execution upon which he 
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prided himself was lost in the 
glare of sunlight? If the Greeks 
were an artistic nation, they were 
also an eminently practical one; 
and I can hardly think that they 
would have been content with such 
disproportion of means to ends, of 
labour to the result produced. Need 
we wonder, then, that they took the 
most obvious means of overcoming 
this difficulty? Let any one walk 
in the glare of noonday past some 
of the new houses which the 
Athenians of to-day have decorated 
with bare marble, and say whether 
these men or their ancestors of 
twenty centuries ago best under- 
stood the proprieties. 

I have already mentioned the 
temple of Wingless Victory. It 
stands on a platform of hewn mar- 
ble, of which one side forms the 
right-hand boundary -wall of the 
steps leading to the Propylea. It 
is placed, however, by one of those 
delicate nuances of artistic effect 
in which the Greeks delighted, 
not flush, or even parallel, with 
the edge of the wall, but inclined 
at a slight angle, so that the light 
catches it at a different time, and 
the uniformity of line is broken. 
In the same way the Parthenon 
does not exactly front east and 
west, or stand exactly either at 
right angles to the Propylea or 
parallel with the Erectheum. Any 
one who studies carefully the art 
and architecture of the Greeks is 
met at every turn by those con- 
scious deviations from mathemati- 
cal accuracy, and is struck by the 
boldness of a people whose sense of 
the laws of harmony is so strong 
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that they can dare to violate them 
and yet never be inharmonious. 
The fact established by Mr. Pen- 
rose, that every seemingly straight 
line in the Parthenon is in reality 
a delicate curve, is a yet stronger 
case in point. But to return to our 
temple. It is a lovely and perfect 
example in miniature—for it is not 
much more than 16 feet by 18—of 
the Ionic order. There was a beau- 
tiful little frieze running round the 
top of the outside wall (now in 
the British Museum), and it had 
formerly one remarkable feature, in 
the shape of a parapet of slabs, 
adorned with beautiful draped fig- 
ures of Victory in various atti- 
tudes, which was set on the plat- 
form round the building. Some of 
these slabs are preserved in the 
Museum on the Acropolis, and 
there are casts of them in the 
Elgin Room at the British Museum. 
They are remarkable as showing 
how even violent motion could be 
treated with freedom and yet per- 
fect grace in the best days of Greek 
sculpture.* 

A few words now about the 
Erectheum, the general name given 
to the little block of buildings 
(including the so-called Pandro- 
seion and the Cecropeion) which, 
as we pass through the Propylza, 
stands on our left hand, close 
against the outside wall of the 
Acropolis. Beside the Parthenon 
it is a mere pigmy, but in the 
days of its perfection it must have 
been quite a gem. Even now its 
remains are covered with delicate 
and lovely ornamentation. The 
south porch, which faces its giant 


* M. Beulé, to whose exhaustive work on the Acropolis I m y refer readers 


who wish for detailed information on the subject, thinks that the 


emple of Vic- 


tory may have been built in the time of Cimon, and therefore earlier, though only 


by a few years, than the Propylea or the Parthenon. 
siders to have been added in the fourth century 
it is a fact worthy of remembrance, that all these buildin 


The parapet slabs he con- 
We are safe in saying, and 
, with the Theseum and 


B.C. 


others no longer extant, were built within the space of fifty years, the breathing- 
time between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, 480-430 B.c. 
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neighbour the Parthenon, is sup- 
ported by the famous Karyatides, 
—six most graceful draped female 

res. Four of the sisters are 
still in their place, but one stands 
disconsolate in our own Museum, 
still holding on her head a frag- 
ment of the cornice which she was 
created to support; another is at 
Munich. These vacancies are sup- 
plied by modern casts which help 
one to realise the general effect of 
the structure far better than if 
mere blocks had been put in to 
fill their place. There is something 


very beautiful and dignified about - 


this porch, in spite of the objection 
raised by some critics to the prin- 
ciple of employing the human figure 
as an essential element in architec- 
ture. The objection would be per- 


fectly just, were there any sense 
of strain or unnatural effort in the 
effect produced. But these statel 
women bear their burden wit 
perfect ease. 


Any feeling of diffi- 
culty is removed by the delicate 
device of making them all to rest on 
the foot nearest the centre of the 
porch. 

The northern porch is a lovely 
specimen of the Ionic order, per- 
haps one of the most perfect we 
have. Several columns are stand- 
ing quite entire. The doorway over 
which the porch is raised is richly 
ornamented with the honeysuckle 
and kymation design, and a line 
of single rosettes adorns the lintel 
and doorposts. The honeysuckle 
occurs again on the top of the 
columns and along the architrave. 
This porch we know to have been 
richly adorned with gold and red 
and blue, and very beautifully must 
the delicate tracery of the designs 
have come out under this treat- 
ment. 

Between these two porches is 
an oblong chamber, the shrine of 
Athene Polias, wherein grew the 
sacred-olive tree, and where was 
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kept with reverent care the wooden 
image of Athene which fell from 
heaven. 

Close to the Erectheum, excava- 
tion has revealed a piece of the 
wall built by Themistocles. It is 
a splendid piece of masonry, quali- 
fied to stand almost any assault 
before the days of gunpowder. 
Built into this wall at one point 
are some of the drums of the old 
Parthenon, showing at what press 
of need the wall was raised, the 
builders working in whatever stones 
came ready to their hand. 

A few yards beyond the eastern 
end of the Parthenon, but on a con- 
siderably lower level, stands a trim 
little museum, well stored with pre- 
cious fragments of architecture and 
sculpture. Here are three or four 
of the most beautiful slabs of the 
frieze of Phidias, notably the maid- 
ens bearing waterpots in various 
yet ever graceful attitudes, and two 
noble youths on horseback from the 
equestrian procession. Casts of 
these supplement the originals in 
the British Museum. Here, tod, 
are the Victories from the temple 
of Nike Apteros (Wingless Vi 
tory), mentioned above, and many 
other less known but hardly less 
beautiful remains. Interesting 
from another point of view are 
some pieces from the cornice and 
soffits of the Parthenon, on which 
traces of red and blue are still 
visible. In a smaller building— 
an old Turkish guard-house—be- 
tween the Erectheum and the Par- 
thenon, are other beautiful things ; 
but the key of the place is not very 
readily accessible, and I was not 
lucky enough during our week’s stay 
in Athens to find an entrance. The 
whole surface of the rock, espe- 
cially between the Parthenon and 
Propylea, is strewn with fragments 
of architecture and sculpture which 
await the ingenuity of scholars to 
identify and piece them together. 
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Even as they lie they seem to con- 
firm the account given by Pausanias 
of the countless works of art he saw 
on the Acropolis. 

Now let us descend from the 
Acropolis, and wander, so far as 
time will allow, round the other 
remains of ancient Athens. As we 
leave the famous rock behind us, 
and descend the slope, only a small 
hollow separates us from the rugged 
summit of the Areopagus. Some 
steps are cut in the rock towards 
the eastern end, so that one climbs 
easily to the judgment-seat, where 
sat that grave and reverend court. 
Two scenes in particular occur most 
naturally to the mind as one stands 
on this spot—the trial scene in the 
Eumenides of Aischylus, and the 
speech of St. Paul. To remind us 
of the one, there are at our feet 
the hollow recesses in which, at the 
sublime close of the great trilogy 
of the Greek tragedian, the Furies, 
now turned from their wrath, find 
at once a resting-place and a shrine. 
There, too, peering over the summit 
of the rock above, stands the great 
temple of Athene, who stepped in 
to arbitrate between Orestes and 
his fierce pursuers. To the truth 
of one at least of the charges made 
by St. Paul against the Athenians 
—deoaipovéotepor éotéi—ye 
are too superstitious : the Theseum, 
the Parthenon, and the temple of 
Victory, still standing around and 
above, and in the far southward, 
the grand columns reared to Olym- 
pian Zeus, still remain as living 
testimony. 

Descending from the Hill of Ares, 
and moving westward, we come to 
the Kerameicus, where were found 
those beautiful tombstones, or fune- 
ral stele, the discovery of which 
revealed to us so important, and 
hitherto so unappreciated, a side of 
Greek art. These are now for the 
most part placed in the Patissia 
Museum, and will be dealt with 


later. Some few yet remain where 
they weredug up. Differing widely 
both in spirit and execution, hardly 
one but conveys some trait of per- 
sonal or national character. nd 
the value of such mute testimony, 
over and above that borne by writ- 
ten memorials, few will deny. 
Thoroughly to know a nation’s 
character one must know it in all 
its moods, and what mood strikes 
such solemn and touching chords in 
the common heart of mankind as 
that to which death is the key-note?! 

The temple of Theseus, to which, 
after leaving the Kerameicus, we 
pass, by inclining slightly to the 
right, stands by itself in an open 
space, round which some attempt 
has been made to plant aloes and 
other ornamental shrubs. Of all 
extant buildings in the Doric order, 
this, though the smallest, is the 
most perfect. It owes its preser- 
vation to the fact that it was in 
early Christian times turned into 
a church and dedicated to Saint 
George. The thought reminds one 
that the Parthenon too, long dedi- 
cated to the service of the Virgin 
Mary, might have been preserved 
in like manner had not the Turks 
misused it for a powder-magazine, 
and the Venetians dropped a bomb- 
shell into it! 

The beautiful harmony of pro- 
portion which strikes one in the 
temple of Apollo at Basse, and in 
the Parthenon, is hardly less con- 
spicuous in this smaller example of 
the Doric order. The impression 
is rather to be felt than described, 
but it is real nevertheless. To 
look at such a building has upon 
the mind the same soothing influ- 
ence as to hear delicious music. 
For the time all the senses are 
satisfied, and nothing is wanting. 

Turning eastwards again from the 
temple of Theseus, and passing the 
western end of the Areopagus, we 
see on our left, at the foot of the 
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Acropolis, the remains of the Odeum 
of Herodes Atticus, with its brick 
proscenium, pierced with many 
windows. On our right, at the 
distance of one hundred yards or 
so, is the Hill of the Muses, crowned 
with the interesting but unorna- 
mental monument of Philopappus. 
We may note, in passing, that here- 
abouts lay the most ancient part of 
the city, as Thucydides bears wit- 
ness. As we advance along the 
south-western side of the Acropolis, 
we pass the scene of busy excava- 
tions which have already revealed 
the foundations of a temple of .¥scu- 
lapius, and may be expected to pro- 
duce yet more valuable results. 
For the débris which conceals the 
face of the rock is the accumulation 
of centuries, and who knows what 
treasures may not lie beneath ? 
Already more than one important 
inscription has been found. These 
are the spoils of history; but art, 
too, need not despair of some prize 
from so rich a field. 

Not far beyond we come upon 
the theatre itself, laid bare only a 
few years ago by similar excava- 
tions. Next to the Parthenon, no 
spot in Athens is so rich in associa- 
tions and memories as this. In- 
deed, in some ways even the marble 
shrine of Athene yields in interest 
to this rock-cut temple dedicated to 
the rites of Dionysus. When we 
think of the tremendous part played 
in literature, in history,—nay, in 
civilisation itself,—by the Greek 
dramatists, and then remember that 
it was here on this very spot that 
each of those splendid masterpieces 
—ay, and many more which have 
not come down to us—were pro- 
duced; that on these very stone 
seats were assembled year after year 
the great Athenian people and their 
guests; that here, therefore, must 
have sat to witness the triumphs of 
Aischylus, of Sophocles, of Euri- 
pides, and of Aristophanes—all 


those mighty spirits whose names 
are deathless, whose deeds and 
words live on in the life of hu- 
manity,—when we call to mind all 
this, we may well be excused for 
emotion when we stand in the 
theatre at Athens. To name but 
three or four of those who must 
have been there before us—Soc- 
rates, Pericles, Phidias, Demos- 
thenes,—is to name men each in 
his own line supreme. 

These, then, being some of the 
human associations of the place, 
what of its natural features? Let 
us sit, as I did, in one of the 
marble arm-chairs which form the 
lowest circle of the cavea, and 
which were set aside for priests, 
ambassadors, archons, and other 
officials, that of the priest of Dio- 
nysus occupying the central place. 
We are looking south-east and fac- 
ing the stage. All that remains 
of the stage is the low wall adorned 
with figures in high relief, belong- 
ing to about the second century 
B.c., but still possessing no little 
gracefulness and decorative effect. 
Beyond is the Ilissus, and in the 
background Hymettus sloping down 
to the sea at Phalerum. Were we 
sitting in the topmost seats we 
might, by looking westward, catch 
a sight of Pirseus, and the sea and 
islands beyond; but from our pres- 
ent position they are hidden by 
high ground intervening. Looking 
eastward Lycabettus rises up seem- 
ingly close at hand, though in fact 
much of the modern town lies be- 
tween. Beyond this soars Penteli- 
cus, closing our view. Quite near 
to us on the left of the stage stands 
the arch of Hadrian; and beyond, 
though still on this side of the 
llissus, rise the few tall columns 
which remain of the temple of 
Olympian Zeus, begun by Pisis- 
tratus just before his expulsion, but 
never actually completed till the 
time of Hadrian, seven centuries 
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later. Hence the use of the Corin- 
thian column, perhaps nowhere in 
Greece seen to more advantage than 
here. 

If we turn in our seat and look 
at the Acropolis above our heads 
we can see part of the eastern end 
of the Parthenon, and just a corner 
of the Propylea, with the temple 
of Victory. To an actor on the 
stage these buildings would, of 
course, be more completely visible. 
He might catch a sight, too, across 
the Areopagus, of Salamis, with 
the far mountains of Achaia and 
Argolis. 

Let this imperfect sketch of the 
theatre and its surroundings con- 
clude my notice of the ancient 
monuments of Athens. The reader 


who is disappointed at the number 
of omissions and the meagreness of 
treatment must remember that a 
week spent in such a place flies 
only too quickly, and really allows 


but little time for accurate obser- 
vation. All I have attempted has 
been to convey a general impres- 
sion of the most obvious remains 
of ancient Athens. 

There is, however, one point 
which demands a special word of 
explanation. There was one spot 
in Athens, even more closely asso- 
ciated with the genius of the peo- 
ple, more bound up with their daily 
life as citizens, than either the Par- 
thenon or the theatre. I mean, of 
course, the Agora. Why, then, have 
I passed this by in silence? Be- 
cause it must be admitted that arch- 
wological authorities have not yet 
agreed as to its site. It were out 
of place here, even were I com- 
petent to deal with the subject, to 
discuss the various theories that 
have been in vogue. Suffice it to 
repeat that no theory has yet estab- 
lished itself beyond dispute. All 
that one can say is, that it lay some- 
where between the Areopagus and 
the rising ground to the south-west, 
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which is identified with the Pnyx. 
In this very space, separated from 
the Areopagus by a grassy slope, 
shaped somewhat like a horse-shoe 
and bounded by a semicircular wall 
of hewn stone, still stands what 
looks temptingly like a béma, a 
small stone platform with steps. 
And this travellers were content 
to recognise as the genuine relic 
until the conscientious research 
of modern archeologists—French, 
German, and English — threw 
discredit upon its claims. How 
much rapturous emotion must these 
few stones have called forth upon 
false pretences! How many peo- 
ple must have fancied that they 
stood where Pericles and Demos- 
thenes had stood before them— 
stood to sway the passions or to 
raise the ardour of the Athenian 
demos! For myself, however, the 
doubt had already entered into my 
soul before I saw the soi-disant 
béma, so that all the enthusiasm 
which such a scene ought to have 
summoned up was chilled at the 
outset, and I did not even stand 
on the stone platform at all. I 
is now commonly supposed to be 
an altar; and I understand that 
one of thé latest theories as to the 
genuine béma is that it was mov- 
able, so that the chance of coming 
upon it seems small indeed. , 

I must now say a few words 
upon the various museums of 
Athens, wonderfully rich, as in 
Athens they ought to be, in relies 
of Greek art. It is a consolation 
to find that the “eye of Greece” 
stil! possesses such treasures, when 
we remember the rich spoils that 
have been carried from thence to 
adorn the museums of Western 
Europe. The Varvakion, a build- 
ing which stands in a large quad- 
rangle approached by a covered 
passage from olus Street, and is 
devoted to purposes of public in- 
struction, contains a very rich col- 
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lection of vases, especially those of 
an early period, and the varieties 
peculiar to Attica. Here, too, are 
many of the curious terra- cotta 
figures found in tombs at Tanagra 
and elsewhere, and examples of 
which may be seen at the British 
Museum, and not a few fragments 
of fine sculpture. In a small room 
at the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion are preserved some important 
relics, such as a remarkable iron 
circle with an inscription from 
Olympia, a rude copy of the famous 
Athene of Phidias, with several 
beautiful heads, and more vases. 
I have already referred to the 
museums on the Acropolis. There 
remains the new National Museum, 
on the road leading to Patissia, 
where are stored the most striking 
of the funeral stele dug up in the 
Kerameicus. Here, indeed, there 
is enough of beauty and interest 
to repay many visits. The funeral 
monuments themselves deserve a 
month’s study at the least, if one is 
to appreciate fully the exquisite feel- 
ing and the beauty of workmanship 
which distinguish many of them. 
One I must attempt to describe, be- 
cause it is so eminently characteristic 
of the calmness of the Greek mind 
in presence of death. Among many 
farewell scenes of touching tender- 
ness, mother parting from children, 
husband from wife, friend from 
friend, is one slab on which stands 
out in high relief the fully modelled 
figure of a young man. No agony 
of death is on his brow, no sorrow 
of parting, no shadow of regret. 
He leans in an attitude of easy 
grace against a pedestal. The left 
leg crosses the right, the whole body 
being bare save for a cloak flung 
across the bent left arm and passing 
behind his back so as to serve as 
cushion for his seat. The left fore- 
arm is gone; and the right arm too, 
which seems to have been stretched 
éut across the chest, is broker off 
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above the elbow. Though the nose 
and lips are much mutilated, the 
rest of the head is perfect, the hair 
crisp and curly, the eyes steadfastly 
gazing to the front. The modelling 
of the whole figure, if an unskilled 
observer may pronounce upon such 
a point, seems to recall the best 
efforts of Greek sculpture. Grace 
of outline is combined with strength 
and dignity. The treatment re- 
minds one of the various figures of 
Hermes, whose original, attributed 
to the hand of Praxiteles, has lately 
been unearthed at Olympia. To 
the left of this principal figure, but 
on a lower step of the pedestal, 
crouckes a small child, also un- 
clothed, apparently asleep, with his 
head bowed upon his hands, which 
are crossed upon his knees. At 
his feet, on the right, lies a dog, 
somewhat resembling a stag-hound, 
and perhaps indicating that’ his 
young master was noted as a 
hunter. On the extreme right the 
slab is broken away; but enough 
remains to show in profile the 
reverend aspect of an old man with 


‘flowing hair and beard, leaning 


upon a staff which is grasped in 
his left hand, while his right is 
raised, as if in meditation, to his 
mouth. He is clad in a loose gar- 
ment, falling in simple folds. The 
right arm, which is finely modelled, 
is perfect; so, too, save for a slight 
defect in the nose, is the head. 
He looks thoughtfully at the young 
man. Can the figure be a personi- 
fication of Death come to summon 
him away? If so, he has found a 
victim who is calmly ready for the 
call, whether it came to him in the 
field of battle, in the chase, or on 
the bed of sickness. 

Space will not allow me to say 
more of the rich contents of the 
National Museum, except to men- 
tion that the inscriptions are re- 
markable both in number and in- 
terest. I must add to my sum- 
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mary of museums, that some rooms 
in the adjoining Ecole Polytech- 
nique have been set aside for the 
display of objects of archaic art 
and manufacture. Here is by this 
time arranged the famous Mycene 
treasure discovered by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, which, when we were in 
Athens, a few weeks only after the 
find, was carefully stowed under 
lock and key in the National Bank. 
And here are the very similar ob- 
jects since found at Spata and 
elsewhere. 

Before summing up the results 
of “A Week in Athens,” I will 
briefly describe three short trips 
which we found time to make in 
the neighbourhood of the city, to 
the olive-groves of Kolonos, to the 
plain of Marathon, and to the tomb 
of Themistocles at the Pirzeus. 


Kolonos. 


It was about noon one day that 
we drove to Kolonos, along a very 
dusty road, past pretty villas stand- 
ing in their own gardens, well plant- 
ed with orange, lemon and cypress 
trees, and almonds in full blossom. 
The day was as hot as an English 
July, so we were not sorry, on 
reaching the village, to seek the 
shade of some grand white poplars 
which stand in an open space in 
front of the inn. The heat, too, 
and especially the glare from the 
chalky soil (rov apyhta—tflashing 
—Kolwvor, Sophocles calls it),pre- 
vented us from going some two hun- 
dred yards to the right of the road, 
just before reaching the inn afore- 
said, in order to stand on the un- 
doubted hill, or mound as it is in re- 
ality, which has been glorified by 
the genius of Sophocles. 

A few hundred yards beyond the 
village-green brings one to the fa- 
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mous olive-groves, somewhat thin 
and disappointing here, though 
more venerable trees are to be seen 
if one wanders far enough into the 
woods. One cannot honestly say 
that all the details of the charming 
description given by Sophocles in 
the ‘CEdipus Coloneus’ are still to 
be identified. We at least heard 
no nightingales warbling shrilly be- 
neath the green glades, or haunting 
the dark ivy. Dionysus never 
showed us his radiant face. Nar- 
cissus and crocus may still bloom 
there, but their bloom was over. 
Still the place has beauties of no 
common order. The ground was 
all planted with corn, whose wavy- 
ing green contrasted well with the 
silver-grey of the olive and the opal- 
escent blue overhead. As one en- 
ters the groove the footpath quickly 
leads to the bed of the Kephisos, 
quite dry even in April, sad to say, 
though Sophocles would have us 
believe that the sleepless nomad 
fountains of the stream never grow 
less. One could not then, as one had 
hoped, find relief from the heat in 
the sight, the touch, and the sound 
of this familiar stream. The gift 
of the water-nymph was withheld. 
Yet were we not without immortal 
aid against the shafts of Apollo the 
far-darter. For Athene lent the 
shade of her olive,* and the green 
gift of Demeter served us for a cool 
resting-place after the dust; and as 
we lay there enjoying the stillness, 
and musing upon the associations 
of the place, one of us caught sight, 
through the trees, of the Athenian 
Acropolis and the Parthenon, show- 
ing a rich golden orange against the 
blue background of sky. We saw 
no more effective view of the rock 
and its monuments than this one 
vignetted in the olive-wreath of 
Kolonos. Sophocles may have seen 





* TAaunas mastecntoos puador sdaias, 6 raSe OAAE1 wéy16TA xwWpa. 
—Soph. Gid., Col. 700. 
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it thus when as a boy he wandered 
in the woods around his native 
deme, and dreamed of the day 
when he was to be chosen for his 
beauty of form and presence to lead 
the bright Athenian procession to 
that temple on the great festival of 
the goddess. If no further thought 
of his future fame as a poet stirred 
his mind in those early days, it is at 
least a fact of no common interest 
to the modern traveller that a place 
so closely linked with the name of 
the most characteristically Athenian 
of the Greek dramatists should com- 
mand so suggestive a view of the 
centre - piece of ancient Athens, 
standing out alone and above all 
other signs of the city, whether 
ancient or modern. 


Marathon. 


From a spot whose main interest 
lies in the domain of poetry and 
legend we pass to one of those 
scenes which stand out in the 
world’s history as witnesses of 
noble and decisive deeds wrought 
by men in presence of overwhelm- 
ing difficulty and danger; and the 
name of Marathon somehow arouses 
a feeling of affectionate reverence 
such as few other historical spots 
have called forth. Toleave Athens, 
then, without seeing Marathon, 
was not to be thought of. Early 
one morning we secured a car- 
riage, and soon found ourselves 
passing through the eastern out- 
skirts of the city, under the north- 
ern slope of Mount Lycabettus, 
and into the plain beyond. It 
was a grey morning, rather wanting 
in colour, but pleasantly cool. At 
first the country was barren and 
stony, producing little but wild- 
flowers of the ruder sort. The Attic 
plain was always known for the 
poverty of its soil. But as we near- 
ed Pentelicus, the soil, though still 
for the most part uncultivated, be- 
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came richer in wild vegetation, and 
we passed through fine plantations 
of aged olives, of fir, and of plane. 
The sun now shone brightly, tem- 
pered by a delicious breeze, and 
the eye was delighted by the most 
charming contrasts of colour, the 
fresh green of the fir and plane, the 


‘silver-grey of the olive—these upon 


a background of blue sky with 
banks of white cloud. Beneath 
was a tangled undergrowth of greens 
of various hue, relieved by brilliant 
masses of scarlet poppies and of 
purple vetch, with a delicate ac- 
companiment of cistus,—a little 
flowering shrub like a dog- rose, 
with blossoms of pale creamy white 
peeping out from tiny leaves, thick- 
set, and of the loveliest shades, 
from green to the darkest purple. 
These poppies were quite glorious, 
some of them nearly two inches in 
diameter, and with a black cross in 
the centre. 

Leaving on our left the little vil- 
lage of Kephisia, picturesquely situ- 
ated at the foot of Pentelicus, and 
on our right the king’s summer 
palace and the northern extremity 
of Hymettus, we soon got beyond 
these famous mountains, and in 
sight of the sea. Even then we 
had something like an hour’s drive 
before we reached our journey’s end. 
At last the road, which had been 
running in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, under a back-spur of Penteli- 
cus, inclined to the left, round the 
end of the spur, and made across a 
low-lying grassy expanse to some 
white houses a mile or so away. 
We did not need to follow it to 
that point, for now that the whole 
plain and bay of Marathon lay 
stretched before us, our business 
was to find the mound which is the 
sole visible memorial of the event 
which has raised the place to im- 
mortality. This was easy enough, 
for it is the only break in the dead 
level. Turning sharp to the right, 
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along a very rugged track, among 
scattered fiy-trees just bursting into 
leaf, with here and there a row of 
vines and a carpet of green corn, a 
few hundred yards brought us to 
the spot. A plunge into the blue 
Aigean to annul the effects of a hot 
and dusty drive, quickened our 
senses to take in the points of the 
scene. It has been often described, 
but no description can convey its 
quiet beauty and grandeur. 

Standing on the mound and 
looking seaward, the bay, with its 
deep blue waves lashed into little 
points of white foam by the breeze, 
and sparkling in the sun like dia- 
monds, is shut in, save at its south- 
ern extremity, by the rugged bar of 
Eubeea, whose topmost peaks, snow- 
clad, glitter against the sky, in 
contrast with the bare grey rocks 
beneath. A few hundred yards 
only from the shore, towards the 
northern end of the bay, lies the 
little rocky isle where the Persian 
leaders bivouacked on the night 
before the battle. 

This, then, was the scene which 
lay before the eyes of the Greeks 
as they stood waiting the approach 
of the foe—the same then as now, 
but that the dancing waters of the 
bay were crowded with Persian 
vessels. 

Now let us consider the view 
which presented itself to the sight 
of the invaders. First, a shore of 
white sand, and behind it a marshy 
plain, so described by Herodotus, 
probably more so then than now, 
when some part of it at least is under 
cultivation. In the background 
rises a semicircle of rugged hills, 
with one bare peak conspicuous in 
the centre, the eastern extremity of 
a ridge <1 at right angles from 
Pentelicus. To the right opens 
up a pass which winds round the 
northern end of Pentelicus into the 
Attic plain. It was through this 
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pass that the victorious Greeks 
made their way back to the city, 
and once more confronted the Per- 
sian fleet, which, in answer to the 
traitor’s signal on Pentelicus, had 
in the meantime sailed round to the 
Pireus. Between the hills proper 
and the plain are lower slopes cov- 
ered with herbage: on these it 
seems probable that the Athenian 
host was.drawn up, and from this 
point of vantage made their rush 
upon the foe, already entangled in 
the morasses beneath. In _ the 
midst of these morasses, where 
even now the soil is luxuriant of 
tall reeds and a tangled mass of wild 
vegetation, is the mound beneath 
which lie buried 300 Athenians of 
that brave army. To stand on the 
mound which covers that glorious 
dust, to think of that struggle and 
its significance, in presence of the 
very mountains and sea which be- 
held it, is a sacred privilege and 
a lifelong fund of exalted remem- 
brance. 

Byron’s lines express wonder- 
fully the spirit of the scene, and we 
may repeat them without feeling the 
melancholy contrast which forced 
itself upon his mind, between the 
Greek patriots of 2000- years back 
and their descendants groaning be- 
neath a foreign yoke,—for Greece 
has risen at last and shaken off the 
yoke, and after half a century of 
freedom may hold up her head again 
among the nations with pride and 
with hope. 


‘The sun, the soil, but not the slave, 
the same; 
a in all except its foreign 
0) — 


Preserves alike its bounds and bound- 
less fame, 
The battle-field, where Persia’s victim 


horde 
First bow’d beneath the brunt of Hellas’ 


sword, 
As on the morn to distant glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word; 
Which utter’d,to the hearer’s eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the con- 
queror’s career. 
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The pying Mede, his shaftless broken 
W 5 
The fiery Greek, his red- ursuing spear; 
Pp 


Moun above, earth’s, ocean’s plain 
below, 

Death in the front, destruction in the 
rear !” 


We started back to Athens at 
about two o’clock, and got in by 
six, when the sun was setting be- 
hind Aigaleos, and casting a rich 
glow across to Hymettus. 


The Tomb of Themistocles. 


As if to have stood on the plain 
of Marathon was not enough for 
one day’s delight, we must needs 
start off after dinner (and by train, 
too, on the only railway in Greece !) 
to the Pirzus, to pay our homage 
at the last resting-place of the man 
who, whatever his faults, was the 
first to see what Athens had it in 
her to accomplish, and to open her 
eyes and guide her hands to the 
fulfilment of her destiny. 

Making our way as best we could 
in the darkness past the shipping 
and the dockyards, then through 
the straggling houses which lie 
scattered above the harbour to sea- 
ward, and where, each house being 
provided with a fierce and ob- 
streperous dog, we had some diffi- 
culty in escaping with a whole 
skin, we at length came out upon 
a narrow footpath leading through 
waste moorland along the sea-shore. 

A scramble of five minutes or so 
through the rough boulders brought 
us to a point where the coast-line 
turned slightly southwards, and left 
us looking across S.W. to the island 
of Salamis and the mountains of 
the Morea. Hard by lies the great 
Athenian. His tomb commands 
the scene of the battle which rivals 
the fame of Marathon, and which 
would hardly have been fought at 
all save for him. Hitherto the 
night had been dark, and the moon 
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chary of her light; but now, as we 
looked, her struggle with the clouds 
grew more intense, and their efforts 
to hide her radiance each moment 
more vain, till at last, shaking off her 
last foe—a great black fellow, that 
floated moodily down to join his 
discomfited comrades upon the Mor-- 
ean hills—she shone forth triumph- 
antly, and amid flocks of white 
cloudlets, which here and there 
relieved the blue-blackness of the 
heavens. And what lovelier scene 
could she have illumined? At our 
feet gleamed the dark waters of the 
gulf, just trembling in the breeze, 
and beyond the gleam the cone of 
gina rose sheer into the silent 
air—Aigina, the “eyesore of the 
Pireeus.” How easy to imagine, 
standing where we stood, the im- 
patient indignation which the daily 
sight of that persistent peak, ever 
pointing upwards, and the rugged 
aspect of the whole island—fit em- 
blem of her people’s stubborn tem- 
per—must have roused in Athenian 
breasts! It was as if, in the days 
when bitterness between England 
and France ran highest, France had 
been as plainly and constantly vis- 
ible from the port of London as the 
Isle of Wight is from Southampton. 
Behind gina, and sweeping round 
to the right, loomed the hills of Ar- 
golis and Achaia. Nearer at hand 
lay Salamis, her jagged outline well 
defined against the sky. Between 
her and the shore little Psyttaleia, 
whose name lives in the record of 
the battle, asserted its existence by 
the steady ray from its lighthouse 
shining across the mouth of the 
harbour. Looking inland, the lights 
of the Pireus added to the scene 
fresh interest, both of picturesque- 
ness and of association, as showing 
that, not less now than in old days, 
the place was full of the stir and 
hum of men. 

It was hard to turn one’s back 
upon a scene so rich in memories, 
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so calmly beautiful; it was hard to 
feel that one might never again see 
it under such perfect conditions. 
But the lateness of the hour com- 
pelled us at last to be mindful of 
returning. So, after fighting our 
way once more by dint of frequent 
stone-throwing through our canine 
foes, we secured a carriage (the last 
train having long departed), and 
drove back into Athens. 


Farewell. 


And now our eight days were up, 
and we had to bethink ourselves of 
returning indeed—of leaving behind 
not one lovely scene only, but the 
very city of Pericles, and Greece 
itself. Our last night was to be 
spent in a moonlight visit to the 
Acropolis, which had only become 
possible quite late in our stay, for 
at first there had been no moon. 
Alas for putting off anything till 
the last moment! The day had 
been fine enough, but clouds began 
to gather suspiciously about sunset, 
and by nine o’clock when we set 
out the sky was quite overcast, and 
a drizzling rain was falling. Still 
we pressed on, for, wet or fine, it 
was to be our last visit to the Par- 
thenon, and was not to be foregone. 
The old doorkeeper who let us on to 
the rock looked considerably aston- 
ished at any one dreaming of going 
up on such a dismal night. Pro- 
bably no one but Englishmen, and 
somewhat enthusiastic at that, 
would have dreamt of it. I do not 
think, however, that the trouble was 
at all thrown away. There was a 
weird grandeur about the great 
temple, and the ruins generally, 
which they had not worn before. 
There was something, too, in the 
temper of the heavens, strangely 
akin to the deep regret we could 
not but feel at standing for the last 
time on so sacred a spot. After 


wandering aimlessly and somewhat 
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sadly about the Parthenon for half 
an hour or so, I at last seated my- 
self under the peristyle at the S.W. 
corner, and there remained with 
no company but my own thoughts, 
and with the wind howling through 
the broken columns, and bringing 
now and again gusts of rain across 
my face, till at last unutterable 
melancholy at the desolation of the 
scene, at the glory passed away, at 
the thought of leaving it all be- 
hind, made longer stay unbearable. 
One last gaze then at the temple, 
so far as the darkness revealed its 
grand outlines, a last look at the 
beautiful porch of the Karyatides 
—the grave maidens calm and un- 
moved in storm as in sunshine— 
and the Ionic facade of the Erec- 
theum, and we tread for the last 
time the worn rocky roadway lead- 
ing down to the Propylea. Pass- 
ing (as if loath to pass) through the 
avenue of columns, beautiful even 
in the darkness, we linger for a few 
moments on the marble steps be- 
low, casting perhaps one backward 
glance at the mighty Parthenon be- 
hind, nodding an affectionate fare- 
well to the little temple of Victory 
at our left hand, and gazing as best 
we can through gloom and rain at 
the plain and sea beneath. Then 
rousing once more the drowsy jani- 
tor, we in good earnest turn our 
backs upon the Acropolis of Athens. 
No gleam of moonlight ever shone 
out to cheer us. 

Next morning we set out early for 
the Pirseus. It was gloriously fine, 
and the Acropolis again showed a 
golden orange against blue sky, as 
on our first morning in Athens. Ar- 
rived at the harbour, we found that 
for some reason or other the steamer 
which was supposed to start at ten 
was not, after all, to sail till three. 
It was not worth while to go back to 
Athens, so we spent our morning 
pleasantly and not unprofitably in 
inspecting, first, a very flourishing 
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cloth manufactory, and then the 
little harbour of Munychium, lying 
between the Pireeus and the road- 
stead of Phalerum. Along a con- 
siderable part of this little pro- 
montory, which is broken by two 
picturesque basins, are visible re- 
mains of the long walls which pro- 
tected them in the days of Athenian 
greatness; and similar remains may 
be seen close down to the shore, and 
even under the water outside the 
Pirzeus. 

Between three and four o’clock 
we at last weighed anchor, and 
soon left behind all trace of the 
city, which, as I have said before, is 
a very insignificant object in the 
landscape. Our eyes, however, were 
fixed on it so long as anything at 
all was visible, and then rested on the 
stronger features of the surround- 
ings,—on Salamis, Parnes, Pentel- 
icus, and Hymettus, and rugged 
Atgina, lying nearer to us on the left 
hand. The sail was really most de- 
lightful. A fresh breeze was blowing 
off the Peloponnesian coast, and 
lashing the blue waters into foam. 
Then the coast itself was full of in- 
terest and picturesque beauty, espe- 
cially when later on the sun set be- 
hind the hills, and gorgeous colours 
came out in contrast with the deepest 
shadows. The sunset was followed 
by a brilliant moon, which added 
fresh beauty to the scene and light- 
ness to our hearts. Of the rest of 
our voyage—of the storm to which 
we awoke on the following morning, 
and which would have driven us, 
like St. Paul, right down on to 
Malta, had we not run for shelter 
into the Gulf of Messenia (for the 
wind was that self-same Euroclydon 
named in Holy Writ,—the same 
“ Auster, dux turbidus Hadriz,” 


familiar to us in Horace); of the 
lovely :sail through the Straits of 
Messina, with sea and sky a bril- 
liant blue, the coast of Italy gorge- 
ous in colour of soil and vegetation, 
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and Aitna sparkling in front like a 
pyramid of molten silver,—of these 
and other sights this is not the 
place to speak. For Athens is our 
present text, and Athens is now far 
behind. 


Conclusion. 


And now to sum up in a few 
words the impressions of “A Week 
in Athens.” Had our expectations 
been realised? Could we feel that 
the dreams of past years had not 
been mere illusions, to be dispelled 
at first sight of the reality? Would 
the name of Athens still have the 
same indescribable charm for us, or 
would familiarity have deadened its 
magic influence? To such ques- 
tions I can, for my own part, look- 
ing back across an interval of three 
years, emphatically answer, No! In 
some points, of course, the place was 
not exactly as we had imagined it, 
—when did imagination, unaided, 
ever call up a true picture either 
of nature or of man? But in no 
respect did Athens fall short of 
my ideal, while fresh and quite un- 
imagined charms revealed them- 
selves. Among these not the least. 
was the quality of the atmosphere, 
its extraordinary radiance and deli- 
cacy, which seems to give poetry 
to objects in themselves neither 
striking nor picturesque. The 
hills of Attica, Hymettus, Avgaleos, 
Parnes, and Pentelicus, present no 
very remarkable features, save a 
certain noble simplicity of form, 
but as they glitter in the noonday 
sun, or take the rich colouring of 
sunset, their beauty is quite fascina- 
ting. There is a very curious and 
interesting testimony to their at- 
tractiveness in Thackeray’s ‘ Cornhill 
to Cairo, which is the more valu- 
able that the writer’s attitude is 
distinctly not that of a worshipper. 
He seems indeed to find difficulty in 
summoning up the proper enthn- 
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siasm; yet these hills are too much 
for him. This is what he says :— 


‘*Round this wide, yellow, barren 
lain—a stunt district of olive-trees 
is almost the only vegetation visible— 
there rises, as it were, a sort of chorus 
of the most beautiful mountains; the 
most elegant, gracious, and noble the 
eye ever looked on. These hills did 
not ng at all lofty or terrible, but 
superbly rich and aristocratic. The 
clouds were dancing round about 
them; you could see their rosy-purple 
shadows sweeping round the clear 
serene summits of the hills.” 


Another pleasant surprise was 
the rich orange tone of such build- 
ings as the Parthenon and the Pro- 
pylea; and of the very rock of 
the Acropolis, contrasting so finely 
with the blue sky, and also giving 
one an idea of the advantage of 
adding colour to marble buildings 
in such a brilliant atmosphere. 
The country is rather wanting in 
colour, the scanty soil producing 
little foliage but olives and poplars 
and cypresses, so that the value of 
this tone in the gr build- 
ings is more marked. I have al- 
ready spoken of the important part 
played by Mount Lycabettus in 
every view of the city. This is a 
point that strikes one at once, and 
yet quite unexpectedly. The hill 
is too steep and inaccessible to have 
ever been available as a fortress, or 
indeed in any way, so that its name 
hardly comes into history—and it 
did not occur to the ancients that a 
hill was worth mention merely for 
its picturesqueness. 

I have spoken very little of the 
modern town, because space obliged 
me to dwell only on what was of 
the highest interest. I may say, 
however, that it is bright and at- 
tractive, and daily becoming more 
so as the number of travellers, 
usually of the more cultivated kind, 
increases. The people are most 
courteous and kindly, and to tra- 
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vellers eager to. learn about the 
antiquities, the professors of the 
university and other learned men 
are both able and willing to render 


assistance. In fact, now that the 
Germans and French both have 
flourishing schools of archeology 
established in Athens (an example 
soon, we trust, to be followed by 
ourselves), while the Greeks them- 
selves are taking a keen and in- 
telligent interest in such matters, 
scholars and men of culture are 
beginning to flock there, and Athens 
bids fair to become, as Rome was 
at the beginning of the century, a 
centre of attraction and a meeting- 
place for savants of all lands. 

Of the surroundings of the city 
a week’s stay hardly allows one 
to form an adequate impression. 
Eleusis, Phylé, Sunium, and other 
places of interest, we had no time 
to see. The city itself needs at 
least ten days or a fortnight to do 
even scanty justice to its wonders 
—especially to the unexpected rich- 
ness of the museums. At the same 
time, let not this deter any one, 
with limited time at his disposal, 
from making the journey. Two 
days will give you a very fair im- 
pression of the whole place, and 
enable you to see the Acropolis and 
its surroundings with perfect ease. 
Go to Athens, if only for two or 
three days, is my advice to all who 
ean find an opportunity. Don’t 
mind the journey. By travelling 
down through Italy to Brindisi, 
and thence by steamer past Corfu 
and Zante up the Gulf of Corinth, 
across the isthmus and the Saronic 
gulf, you may reach the Pirzus in 
eight, or at most nine, days from 
London. The very journey is full 
of beauty and interest. Athens, at 
any rate, will reward you for your 
pains. Go, then! in the spring if 
you can, or in the autumn, or at 
Christmas; but go—at whatever 
time—go to Athens! Crede experto. 




















Tue night of my return I went 
to the Haymarket Theatre. After 
my long wanderings myar rival had 
disappointed me. It was a dull 
November Saturday. London was 
not full, and I found scarcely any of 
the greetings I had longed for and 
expected. My few relatives were 
absent; in the clubs I belonged 
to I only found strangers. Time 
hung heavy on my hands after 
the strange scenes of the past five 


There was rather a long entr’acte, 
and my mind by instinct but mist- 
ily went over different occasions of 
play-going. Here I had been with 
A, and B, and C, in days when the 
end of the play was the beginning 
of the evening. Nearly opposite 
once existed a kind of hell upon 
earth called Bob Croft’s, whither 
young men went merely because 
it was disreputable. 

Once or twice in early youth I 
had been taken there, and I had 
not fancied it, for rough amusements 
had never been to my liking. At 
Mr. Croft’s an ordinary evening 
generally ended in a fight, and a 
not very extraordinary one in a 
police invasion. Here I had been 
kept from harm’s way by Jock 
Campbell — since dead. Once — 
the remembrance followed quick—I 
had come to the theatre in a box 
with Jock Campbell and others. 
Among them was Lydia Main- 
waring. The play was the same as 
that now being acted—the ‘ School 
for Scandal.’ I glanced at the box 
we had occupied. It was empty. 
The curtain again drew up. 

Another entr’acte. The box 
was still empty. I sighed. My 
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years. So I went to the Hay- 
market. 
The little theatre had always 


been my fancy. I remembered it 
from very early youth — Farren, 
Webster, Buckstone, Howe, Holl, 
Mrs. Nisbet, Mrs. Glover, Julia Ben- 
nett, and Miss P. Horton. I have 
never been a great theatre-goer or 
devotee of the drama, and my 
knowledge of theatrical history is 
pretty well confinedto the Haymarket. 


longed-for return had been such 
a disappointment. I had almost 
expected to see some friend in 
the box. Curious—in a box near 
it two hands in black gloves are 
holding an opera-glass directed to- 
wards me. The wrists seem familiar, 
small, but with hard wiry sinews 
expressing power and _ strength. 
The next time I look up, the 
hands and the glass are there no 
longer, and their owner has retired 
to the back of the box. 

The play was over, and a well- 
known farce was about to com- 
mence. The stalls were half 
emptied, when a well-known face 
came and greeted me. It was 
Sir Esmé Egerton, once a school- 
fellow, then a clergyman—a voca- 
tion he had renounced on suc- 
ceeding to a baronetcy and a pro- 
perty. He was a_ kindly, dull 
man. 

“ Westerham,” he said, “I had 
no idea you were in London.” 

“T have only just returned after 
nearly five years’ wandering in the 
two Americas.” 

“T knew you were travelling 
somewhere, but no one ever heard 
from you.” 
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“T have so few people to write 
to,” I answered, “and no one wrote 
tome. I have often been beyond 
the range of all news, public or 
private.” 

“Then, I daresay you never 
heard of my marriage? Come up 
and make the acquaintance of my 
wife.” 

He took me to the box in which 
I had seen the black gloves. 

“My dear, I don’t think you 
ever knew my old friend Lord 
Westerham, though I believe you 
come from the same country and 
bear the same name. He has just 
returned from South America.” 

Lady Egerton bowed for a mo- 
ment without a word. Then, as 
though to make reparation, she 
said, “I am always glad, Esmé, to 
see your friends. Welcome home, 
I should say, Lord Westerham. I 
know you already from Esmé and 
others.” 

It was the same voice and the 
same gesture as before—a mixture 
of defiance and submission, of re- 
sentment and fear. To Esmé her 
bearing was affectionate and caress- 
ing, almost compassionate and full 
of gratitude. 


My youth was most unhappy. My 
mother had married a second time 
a Welsh clergyman, who had spec- 
ulated on her family. She was the 
sister, and later the heir general, of 
Lord Westerham, who, having two 
boys and an encumbered estate, 
could do little for her, even if so 
inclined. The death of his two 
boys made but little change in his 
inclination, as it seemed to em- 
bitter his wife, a hard Scotch Puri- 
tan, towards those who were to 
succeed to the inheritance of her 
sons. Nor did it improve the dis- 
position towards me of my step- 
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But to me Lydia Mainwaring 
showed no sign of recognition. 

“T was surprised to hear of Sir 
Esmé’s marriage just now. I have 
had no letters for months, and have 
seen no newspapers except in the 
last few weeks.” 

“'Won’t you ask the wanderer 
to dine to-morrow ?” suggested the 
husband. 

“T hope you will come, Lord 
Westerham. Esmé will long to 
hear your adventures; and,” she 
added more slowly, and with an 
emphasis perceptible only to my- 
self—“and they will interest me 
too.” She continued—“I feel a 
little chilly, Esmé, and should like 
to go home.” 

He begged me to escort his wife 
down-stairs while he looked out for 
the carriage. 

When alone she said no word of 
recognition or reminiscence. 

“You must have seen the play 
before, Lord Westerham.” 

“Once,” I replied, “a long time 
ago, from the box next to this one.” 

“Then you will remember to- 
morrow,” she said, as she entered 
the carriage. “I know your pro- 
mises are sacred. Good night.” 


IL 


father. Small as were my prospects, 
they stood in the way of his son, 
my step-brother—an impulsive, 
choleric, sickly boy, who died 
before his father. But my early 
life and home were unhappy. My 
small patrimony were seized on by 
my step-father, who grudged me 
the food and shelter he gave 
me from my own money. Things 
could not last thus. At an early 
age I therefore found myself living 
in London with a distant cousin, a 
conveyancer, who gave me a latch- 
key, and allowed me to have my 
own way, under the guidance of 
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another distant relative, a sporting 
man and a scapegrace. It was 
under his patronage that I became 
acquainted with the establishment 
of Mr. Robert Croft. It is a wonder 
to me now that I was not ruined 
in purse and reputation before I 
reached the age of nineteen. For- 
tunately, I disliked the society into 
which I[ was initiated, and after the 
first flattering assurance that I was 
“seeing life,” I backed out of Mr. 
Croft’s intimate circle. Indeed I 
never entered into his establish- 
ment above two or three times— 
once with my cousin, who, having 
secured me the entrée, allowed me 
alone to improve the occasion. It 
was on my third and last appear- 
ance that I made the acquaintance 
of Jock Campbell. 

After dining alone with the con- 
veyancer, I left him to his work, 
went to the theatre, and sat in the 
stalls next Jock. I looked much 
younger than my age, which was 
not more than seventeen. When I 
left the theatre I crossed the Hay- 
market and passed up the little 
court which led to Croft’s. I had 
engaged to meet my scapegrace 
cousin there. He had dazzled me 
with the promise of taking me to a 
scene of even greater bliss. At the 
door of Bob Croft’s, waiting for it 
to be opened at the necessary 
signal, stood the tall, heavy, but 
well- proportioned form that had 
sat next me at the theatre. Look- 
ing at me as we entered, he said, 
in a tone of compassion, “ Hillo! 
young man, you are beginning 
early.” I half resented his re- 
marks, and with an air of superi- 
ority I asked the waiter if Mr. Alan 
M‘Tavish had arrived. 

“Alan M‘Tavish!’ Jock Camp- 
bell murmured to himself as, on 
learning that my cousin had not ar- 
rived, I walked into the first room. 

The rooms were small and 
crowded. The gas flamed, but the 
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floors were sanded. The space was 
divided into boxes, of which only 
two sides were fenced off. The 
atmosphere was thick with smoke; 
and there was to be found the refuse 
of race-courses and singing-halls, 
with a large sprinkling of young 
men of the upper and middle 
classes, Guardsmen, and others who, 
like myself, imagined they were 
enjoying life. 

Jock Campbell entered as a king, 
and was rapturously greeted by all 
the assembly. 

He was a splendid fellow—tall, 
at least six feet four, muscular, with 
great breadth of shoulders, power- 
ful arms, and a handsome, high-bred, 
fair-complexioned face, on which he 
wore a moustache—an ornament 
only known in those days to men 
who, like himself, were in the 
cavalry. 

“Good night, Jock,” the mob 
cried out. 

“Good night,” he responded, 
cheerily ; and notwithstanding the 
vile surroundings, his presence and 
his voice showed the good there 
was in the man. 

He was not more than four-and- 
twenty, and the days had not died 
out, now almost forgotten, when 
coarse debauchery was deemed the 
extreme of wit and good company. 
Spring-heeled Jacks wrenching off 
door-knockers, midnight surprises, 
fights in the street, attacks on 
the police,—these were the pleas- 
ures of many young men of the 
world, now staid grandfathers and 
lights in their generation. Jock 
Campbell had fallen into these 
ways from high spirits rather 
than from depravity. He was full 
of energy, strong, handsome, and 
beloved—beaming with sympathy, 
which was enlisted by his com- 
panions for the moment, whether 
these were innocent or the reverse. 
Belonging to a regiment in which 
such pursuits were the vogue, he 
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pres readily into them. But 
e was equally popular in_ball- 
rooms with maiden aunts, or even 
little children, for he was only 
pleased with giving pleasure. 

Waiting for my cousin, I called 
ostentatiously for a glass of “ pale 
white,” the synonym for brandy- 
and-water in an unlicensed in- 
stitution. An inner feeling seemed 
to tell me that Jock Campbell had 
his eye on me; and half resent- 
ful, yet half fascinated, I followed 
him up-stairs with my brandy-and- 
water in my hand. The room was 
rather larger, as supper could be 
obtained there, and a table stood 
very nearly the whole length of the 
room, covered with a cloth spotted 
with gravy, beer, and strong drink. 
I sat down at an unoccupied corner 
of this, sipping my brandy-and- 
water and smoking a cigar, a newly- 
acquired accomplishment. A man 
with a broken nose named Shep- 
herd, a betting man, sat at the 
other end. The rest of the room 
was crowded; for it was known 
Jock Campbell, who had a beauti- 
ful voice, would be asked to sing 
a song. 

“Come, Jock—a song!” they all 
cried ; and he trolled forth, in a rich, 
strong tenor, an Irish song with 
a rollicking chorus, in which the 
whole room joined. 

“ Encore! encore!” shouted the 
crowd. 

“IT "ope the song won’t be so 
noisy, captain,” said Mr. Bob Croft, 
“‘ acos of the peelers.” 

“ All right,” said Jock Campbell, 
as he took afpuff of his cigar, look- 
ing me straight in the face; and 
leaning his chin on his hand, he 
sang in a minor key, and in a low 
tone, a pathetic Scotch song. The 
effect was extraordinary. The 
crowd was hushed while he sang; 
and when he ended, the lost, hard- 
ened women present were crying 
and sobbing like children. 
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On myself the effect was elec- 
trical. I had often heard the song 
in my home, and had always been 
told that it was unpublished, and 
related to an event in our family 
history. It set me musing. 

“Come, young man,” said the 
broken-nosed ruffian at the end of 
the table; “don’t you know it’s 
your duty to stand the company 
with champagne round ?” 

I was quite dazed with the 
speech. 

“Tf you go wool-gathering, young 
man,” continued Shepherd, “T’ll 
bring you to, soon enough.” 

“Don’t be too hard on the 
youngster, Tim Shepherd,” said 
Jock Campbell. 

“If he don’t stand champagne, 
I'll knock his head off,” replied the 


bully. 
“No, you won't, Tim,” rejoined 
Jock. “A big fellow like you can’t 


hit a child like that.” 

“No, you can’t, Tim,” said the 
company. “We don’t want no 
champagne.” 

“You shall have some, however,” 
declared Jock Campbell; and he 
ordered half-a-dozen of Mr. Croft, 
who brought it up himself. 

By this time Jock Campbell had 
come near me. 

“You must take a glass, young- 
ster,” he said, “if only for the 
sake of my song. Do you know 
it ?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “In my 
family it is known as the song of 
Lydia Mainwaring, the Welsh girl 
who loved the Scotchman.” 

“Where do you live, my boy? 
You had better go home.” 

“T am waiting for some one.” 

“ Alan M‘Tavish won’t come here 
to-night. He has been taken to a 
sponging-house. You had better 
leave this, as there is sure to be 
a row soon. Can I give you a 
lift ?” 

“T live in Baker Street.” 
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“ What! with old Calvert M‘Tav- 
ish? It is not far out of my way 
to the barracks.” 

His brougham was standing at 
the door, and he took me home. 
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“Don’t go any more to Bob 
Croft’s,” he said at parting. “ Trust 
my word, it is not good for you, 
and my name is Jock Campbell. 
We shall meet soon.” 


iil. 


Alan M‘Tavish was soon set free 
from the sponging-house. Calvert 
was rich, and his mission seemed to 
be the release of Alan from arrest. 
He was a quaint, kind-hearted, yet 
selfish old man, who had discov- 
ered the secret that immediate com- 
pliance saved a great deal of trouble. 
His only hobby was his profession, 
which had produced, and was pro- 
ducing, a good deal of money. To 
a great part of this his few relatives 
seemed welcome. Alan helped him- 
self freely, and was only arrested 
when Calvert was out of town. I 
was far more humble and content- 
ed myself with my small means 
—ample enough, as Calvert would 
not hear of my paying for bed or 
board. 

“Who is Jock Campbell?’ I 
asked of Alan. 

“ As good a fellow as ever lived. 
A captain in the , and a kind 
of cousin of yours and mine. Did 
you ever hear the song of Lydia 
Mainwaring ?” 

“Yes, 1 have —often.” Some- 
how or other I did not like to 
tell the manner in which I had 
last heard it. 





“ Well, since the loves of Lydia, 
and of Jock her lover, the names 
of Mainwaring and Campbell have 
been intertwined in almost every 
generation. You,—at least your 
mother is a Mainwaring. Lord 
Westerham has married a Camp- 
bell. But Lady Westerham has 
nearer Mainwaring relations than 
her husband. Jock Campbell is 
her nephew, and she has a girl 
living with her, half cousin, half 
dependent, whose name is Lydia 
Mainwaring, and whose relationship 
to Lord Westerham is scarcely ap- 
preciable.” 

“T wish I knew my relations,” I 
said, with a sigh. “I have so few 
respectable acquaintances.” 

“Am I not sufficient?” asked 
Alan. “ Well, perhaps I am not 
respectable,” he replied in his 
turn. “ You know,” he went on to 
say, “the difficulty. Lady Wester- 
ham has a crotchet, and your step- 
father is a brute. But you cer- 
tainly should know more people. 
It won’t do for your acquaintance 
to be confined to Calvert and my- 
self. I'll think it over. Just lend 
me a couple of pounds.” 


IV. 


Lord and Lady Westerham came 
to town, and Jock Campbell in- 
sisted on their asking me to dinner. 
Lord Westerham was a heavy, high- 
bred man, interested in agriculture, 
and deep in reviews and newspapers. 
Lady Westerham was the real figure 
round which was grouped the fam- 





ily history. Aged, with grey hair 
under a cap, dressed in a great deal 
of rich silk and old laces, she was 
in every respect the grande dame. 
Her manners at first were somewhat 
assuring ; but there was a hardness 
in her well-cut features, and a look 
almost ferocious in her eyes, over- 
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hung by bushy eyebrows, which 
impressed you very soon with the 
feeling almost of cruelty. She sel- 
dom smiled, and never laughed ; 
and her eye, with an expression of 
command and triumph, was con- 
stantly searching the looks and 
watching the movements of Lydia 
Mainwaring. 

It was impossible to see this 
girl without pitying her. She was 
very beautiful, but never appeared 
happy. Her eyes wore a startled 
look, like that of a deer on the alert 
—sometimes almost a look of terror. 
It was easy to learn the secret. 
Lady Westerham never left her 
alone, never omitted some phrase 
that must cut her to the heart. If 
she spoke to Jock Campbell or my- 
self, she was bidden to leave the 
room. If absent, she was recalled 


and cross- questioned as to her 
doings. For Jock Campbell alone 
had Lady Westerham any affec- 


tion. He was her nearest relation 
and her heir. It was principally 
on her income that Lord Wester- 
ham managed to keep up Castle 
Creasy, his house over the Scotch 
Border. 

Even Lady Westerham’s hard 
nature yielded to Jock’s sunny pres- 
ence. He seemed to have some dom- 
inating influence over her, which 
at times reduced her to silence in 
the middle of a cutting remark to 
Lydia. To him Lydia owed her 
few pleasures. When she went 
rarely to the theatre, it was with 
Jock and myself, under the chaper- 
onage of Calvert M‘Tavish. 

To myself Lady Westerham was 
very gracious. : 

“T am glad to know you, Mr. 
Masters,” she said, with a slight 
Scotch accent, “for we are doubly 
cousins; and in Scotland more than 
elsewhere we hold the doctrine that 
blood is thicker than water. I am 
Campbell and Mainwaring, and 
nothing else. This girl is a Main- 
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waring, and her mother was a 
Campbell, and that’s why she lives 
here, Mr. Masters.” 

“T suppose she is a cousin also ?” 
I said, aking hands with the poor 
girl, and rather glad to claim rela- 
tionship with her. 

“Yes, in a kind of way. Lydia, 
you had better go through the 
accounts.” 

Without a word Lydia left the 
room. 

A year or two after my acquaint- 
ance with the Westerhams my 
mother died, and I became the 
heir to the title and such estate as 
went with it. At the bidding of 
Lord Westerham, I assumed the 
name of Mainwaring, and in the 
winter of the same year went 
with Jock Campbell to Castle 
Creasy. 

“Theo,” he said to me in the 
train, after smoking in silence, “I 
want to take you into confidence.” 
The tone in which he spoke im- 
pressed me. It seemed as though 
some turning-point of my life was 
presenting itself. 

“ We'll talk business,” he said. 
“T have been thinking over mat- 
ters, and I find that, barring my 
little sister in the country and 
Lady Westerham, I have no nearer 
relation than you. Now, I am 
not going to live long. My heart 
is shaky, and I know it; and I have 
no one to whom, as much as to 
yourself, I can bequeath my confi- 
dences. My little sister is well 
provided for. She had exactly the 
same fortune as myself, and the 
accumulations will be considerable 
when she comes of age. I there- 
fore intend dividing my own for- 
tune into two parts—one I leave to 
her and one to you.” 

I made some gesture of depreca- 
tion. 

“ Don’t interrupt me, and don’t 
think I shall leave you your share 
absolutely. I hope not to die just 
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yet; but when I do, you will re- 
ceive a letter making a charge on 
the money I leave you. This is 
what lawyers call a secret trust. It 
is not legally binding; but you, I 
know, will respect it. I do not 
even ask you to give me your 
word. You will know the let- 
ter to be genuine both from my 


Castle Creasy is a very lonely 
place. The house is built in gran- 


ite, with a moat round it, now. 


dry and grown in The 
ghost of Lydia Mainwaring haunts 
one portion of it—a long corridor, 
with bachelors’ rooms, and ending 
in a billiard-room. The house was 
more gloomy than necessary, owing 
to its half-tenantless state. It was 
rare that any visitors were admitted 
to the house, partly from the want 
of income, partly from the almost 
ascetic seclusion of its masters since 
the death of the two sons. One 
custom alone partly relieved the 
oppressive character of the residence. 
Gas — not long introduced into 
country-houses—was kept burning 
all night in different portions of 
the building. This was absolutely 
necessary in case of any night 
alarm, and made up for the small 
number of the servants. Jock and 
I walked through the large gloomy 
hall. 

“There is the heroine of the 
song,” he said. I looked up, and 
either in imagination or reality saw 
a striking likeness of the present 
Lydia Mainwaring. We went up 
an oaken staircase and passed a 
long gallery. Then we were re- 
ceived by the master and mistress 
of the house. Lydia Mainwaring 
was with them, her eyes more 
startled and fear-stricken than be- 
fore. The likeness to the picture 
again struck me. 
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handwriting and from two seals 
—this one I wear on my finger, 
and another with the initials ‘L. 
M.’ ” 

The communication was so sad- 
dening that I could not find a word 
of reply. Probably my silence 


pleased him more than phrases. 
I hope so. 


Lord Westerham received us in a 
kind but somewhat reserved man- 
ner. Lady Westerham kissed Jock 
on the forehead. Then she turned 
to me and said— 

“T must bid you welcome, Mr. 
Mainwaring, though you will enjoy 
the inheritance of my sons,” 

Lydia shook hands with us with 
a look as though she feared a blow. 

“Perhaps you will go to your 
rooms to dress,” interposed Lady 
Westerham. “They are in the 
bachelors’ wing. Lydia, ring the 
bell.” 

Jock seemed half inclined to 
make some joking observation, but 
the whole atmosphere was too chill- 
ing and oppressive, and we followed 
the butler to our rooms. 

The corridor in which! they were 
situated was entered by a flight of 
four or five steps. Over the en- 
trance there was a dim gas-light. 
The same over the door of the bil- 
liard-room opposite. It contained 
twelve rooms, six on either side. 
These were furnished in the rough 
style with which bachelors used 
formerly to be treated. 

There was a bed very little better 
than a ploughman’s, with a dimity 
curtain. Patches of t were 

laced here and there. e wash- 
and-stand was of common painted 
deal, and the dressing-table was 
covered with an unbleached cloth, 
on which stood a small, plain look- 
ing-glass. The windows had shut- 
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ters, but only two plain calico cur- 
tains; and a battered tin bath stood 
in one corner. 

“My servant will look after 
Mr. Mainwaring,” said Jock to the 
butler. “Which room would you 
like, Theo?” he continued. 

I mechanically took the first on 
the left. Jock took the next. 

“We must have a fire, Waters,” 
said Jock Campbell to the butler. 

“ My lady has said nothing about 
it,” answered the latter. 

“Well, Waters, I'll take the 
risk upon myself, and pay you for 
the coals in case of necessity.” 

Jock spoke half in jest, but it 
was clear that the jest was half in 
earnest. 

As our stay continued, it became 
no easier. Hitherto 1 had never 
shot, and Jock initiated me into 
the mysteries of the art, for which I 
had contracted a passion. I some- 
times thought he seemed to tire 
himself to please me by staying out 
as long as possible, and more than 
once he seemed worn out on our 
return; but he was so unselfish 
that he appeared for my sake to be 
-as greedy of the amusement as my- 
self. One evening we were later 
than usual, and when we returned 
to dinner he was deadly pale. 
Lydia looked at him with an anxi- 
ety I had never before seen, and her 
gaze of terror intensified. 

We never sat up very late, and 
that night we were both tired. 

“Good night, Theo, boy,” said 
Jock, cheerfully; “sleep well, and 
God bless you.” 

I always had slept well, but at 
Castle Creasy I slept better than 
usual after all my exercise and out- 
of-door life. 

But I was restless. Perhaps I 
had overstrained my nerves or had 
drunk too much whisky. I slept, 
but not soundly—that kind of sleep 
in which the senses are very acute. 
It must have been about one o’clock 
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when I started up in my bed. I 
had distinctly heard the entrance- 
door of the passage open. Then 
there were thuds as though some 
heavy substance was falling from 
step to step. Then I heard a 
heavy sigh and a sweeping sound, 
as though the same heavy load was 
being dragged slowly along the pas- 
sage, till it stopped for a moment. 
I could resist my feelings no longer. 
I leaped up from my bed and open- 
ed the door, and I saw Lydia 
Mainwaring scared and wan, the 
perspiration streaming down her 
cheeks, dragging along the floor 
the dead body of Jock Campbell. 
He was dressed in his evening 
waistcoat and trousers, with a 
lighter smoking-jacket I had often 
seen. His smoking-cap had fallen 
off, and lay near the steps. My 
eyes caught Lydia’s. She did not 
say a word, but lifting her hand 
with a meaning I never conceived 
a gesture could express, and gazing 
at me with her look of terror and 
entreaty, I felt I knew her prayer. 
I returned to my room. 

The dragging noise still continued 
till it came opposite Jock’s room. 
I heard it in the room itself. Then 
there was a pause. Meanwhile I 
had not gone to bed again, but 
hastily putting on some clothes, I 
waited what was to come. In 
about a quarter of an hour my own 
door opened, and Lydia beckoned 
to me silently. 

She said but a few words in a 
whisper so low that, except for the 
silence round, it would have been 
inaudible. 

“He died in my room,” she said. 
This was all. 

The next day Jock Campbell 
was found lying dead on his bed. 
Nothing in the room was disturbed. 
His cap lay near him. His clothes 
bore no trace of the ghastly journey. 

The authorities who investigated 
the matter reported that he “died 
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by the visitation of God.” It was 
a true verdict, as the heart-disease 
of which he had spoken to me had 
killed him. 

In the night before his funeral, 
at the hour of his death, I heard 
the door open once again. Again 
Lydia walked down the steps, and 
again came to my room. Together 
we went and prayed by the side of 
his coffin. 

“Cousin Theo,” she said to me, 
“you know that he loved you as 
we both loved him. I must never 
see you again if I can help it. 
Never seek me; and if we meet, let 
us do so as strangers. I ask you 
this favour on his coffin.” 

I pressed her hand and gave her 
the promise. Then she kissed the 
coffin and glided noiselessly from 
the corridor. I did not see her 
again. 

The next night Lady Westerham 


sent for me. She said to me. 


hardly— 

“The grave has closed over 
Jock. He is gone. My sons are 
gone. Doubtless you will enjoy 


I dined, as invited, the next day 
with Sir Esmé and Lady Eger- 
ton. 

There was but one guest beside 
myself. It was Jock Campbell's 
sister. She is now my wife. The 
day after our marriage Lady Eger- 
ton enclosed me a letter. It was 
the secret trust of Jock Camp- 
bell. 

It ran thus :— 





their inheritance. I do not love 
you, but I am not unjust. Let us 
never meet again.” 

Next day I left the house. Cal- 
vert M‘Tavish was Jock’s executor, 
and his will was as he had an- 
nounced it. But the letter never 
reached me. 

I was nearly twenty-one, and 
Calvert M‘Tavish, my next friend, 
agreed to my travelling. I had 
always longed for adventure, and 
my first journey was to the deserted 
cities of Central America. 

At Guatemala I had heard of the 
death of Lord Westerham, followed 
shortly after by that of his wife. 
The latter had left me her fortune, 
which was not very large, as her 
will expressed it, “out of pure jus- 
tice.” It was charged with an 
annuity for Lydia Mainwaring. 

I knew I was well off, but noth- 
ing more. Out of Jock Campbell’s 
legacy I had put by one half 
religiously as a reserve against 
the secret trust, which, as yet, 
had never been communicated to 
me. 


“Dearest Txoeo,— This is my 
secret trust. If Lydia Mainwaring 
is ever in want of money, give her 
half my legacy to you. She is the 
one love of my life. 

“If you die without heirs, be- 
queath the sum I have left you to 
my sister. It is my dying wish 
that you should marry her. Good- 
bye, dear young cousin. — Your 
affectionate cousin, Jock.” 
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CHAPTER XXX.—A RAID OF THE MYALLS. 


Tue months flew round rapidly 
in the new country. Shearing was 
past, and things were beginning te 
assume a more homely aspect on 
John’s station and at Lilianfield, as 
Stone had christened his new posses- 
sion, There was much intercourse 
between John and the Stones, and 
he often rode over to Lilianfield 
during the wet weather; and with 
the intuitive quickness of her sex, 
Bessie guessed before long his love 
for some one; and he at last confided 
to her his secret, feeling much re- 
lieved in being able to talk about 
Ruth to one who could understand 
his feelings. 

How different was the aspect of 
things this wet season compared 
with the last ! 

Stations were formed for nearly 
a hundred and fifty miles outside 
John’s run, and he began to regard 
himself quite as an inside squat- 
ter. His neighbours greatly assisted 
him in keeping his cattle together, 
turning them back, and sending 
over notice whenever they were 
discovered making away; and, in 
like manner, he performed the same 
good office for them. Things soon 
began to wear quite a settled look. 

He had also been most fortu- 
nate in his relations with the 
blacks. From the outset it had 
been his principle to leave them un- 
molested unless provoked to adopt 
severer measures; and he had been 
enabled as yet to keep them away 
without bloodshed. A more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ways 
and customs of the whites had pro- 
duced a certain amount of contempt 
for them among the Myalls; and 
here and there a murder of a white 
man or two in the district, or a 





wholesale spearing of cattle, an 
nounced that a war of aggression’ 
and also of retaliation, had com- 
menced. Indeed the behaviour of 
some of the whites was reprehen- 
sible in the highest degree; and 
a few of the more brutal spirits 
thought as little of “knocking over 
a nigger” at sight as they would 
have done of shooting a kangaroo. 

This was, however, far from 
being a general feeling; and not- 
withstanding the charges brought 
against the pioneer squatters in the 
southern newspapers, by, for the 
most part, ignorant and sentimental 
writers, those who were acquainted 
with them, and with the dangers 
and provocations of their daily lives, 
will admit that the greater number 
acted with temperate forbearance 
towards those tribes of aboriginals 
with whom they came in contact. 

It was indeed both instructive 
and amusing to investigate the sur- 
roundings of some of those who 
espoused most loudly the cause of 
“the poor black.” Some were.com- 
fortably settled southern squatters, 
whose fathers or predecessors had 
once been pioneers themselves, and 
who, in bequeathing to their follow- 
ers the country they had wrested 
from the original inhabitants, and, 
along with it, transmitted to them 
a complicity and share in any in- 
justice and guilt exercised in its 
acquisition. Others were blatant 
town politicians, anxious to de- 
velop the “resources of the coun- 
try,” who, by neglecting no oppor- 
tunity of furthering immigration, 
discovering new gold- fields, and 
exploring fresh pastoral country, 
urged the energetic white men to 
seek their fortunes in places where 
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they must of necessity come in con- 
tact with their black brethren,—a 
contact which history shows to have 
been ever attended with conflict. 

A few were ministers of the Gos- 
pel, who, although shaking their 
heads in sorrowful disapproval of 
the manner in which the “poor 
blacks” were driven from their 
hunting-grounds in order to make 
room for the white man’s sheep, 
never hesitated to acquire, if pos- 
sible, on favourable terms, land 
thus appropriated—or who were 
to be seen, armed with carbine or 
pistol, making their way from one 
little bush community to another, 
for the purpose of collecting money. 
The majority, however, were well- 
meaning men, but thoroughly igno- 
rant of the state of matters, and of 
the real feelings and behaviour of 
most of those whose actions they 
condemned. 

Things, as we have said, bore a 
cheerful and bright aspect; and the 
rapidly increasing number of his 
young stock led our hero to look 
forward hopefully to the time when 
he might clear off the heavy debt 
which at present embarrassed him, 
and settle down into a breeder of 
pure stock, after the manner of his 
friend Fitzgerald. Stone had also 
done very well; his lambings had 
been good,— indeed they could 
hardly have been otherwise on the 
splendid country he owned; but 
the heavy expense of carriage, 
wages, &c., materially affected his 
profit. He felt that the roughness 
of the life was by no means suited 
to his young wife, and had made 
up his mind to sell Lilianfield on 
the first fair offer. 

In pursuance of this scheme he 
had started on a trip down to the 
coast to meet a would-be purchaser, 
leaving Bessie with her infant at 
home. A married overseer, whose 
wife attended to the cooking, resid- 
ed in a cottage close by, and Bessie’s 
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plucky heart would not permit her 
to detain her husband from his im- 
portant business. The overseer was 
a good enough servant under the 
direction of his master, but fool- 
hardy and totally incapable of being 
intrusted with any charge by him- 
self. Stone left with the intention 
of returning in about ten days, or 
twelve at the most. 

Everything was safe; there 
seemed no possibility of anything 
going wrong at home; and if Bessie 
was in want of advice or help of any 
sort, she could send over for John. 

So thinking, and hoping the re- 
sult of his journey would render all 
fears unnecessary in future, Stone 
had started. John had been made 
aware of his friend’s intended ab- 
sence, and would have ridden over 
to see Bessie, but had been pre- 
vented owing to the sudden appear- 
ance of blacks on his run, who 
not only disturbed his cattle, but 
speared a number of them, and, 
among others, a valuable herd bull. 

He had just returned from view- 
ing the remains of the slain animals, 
and was sitting musing on the best 
course to pursue, when Stone’s 
blackboy, a little fellow about 
twelve years old, dashed up on a 
reeking horse. 

“Missa Wess, black fellow kill 
’em altogether. White fellow ‘long 
o’ Lillanfill !” 

“What name?’ (what do you 
say !) roared John, jumping up. 

“ Yohi,” said the boy, still sitti 
on his horse, “altogether bong” 
(dead), “ one fellow bail bong” (one 
not dead). 

“Which one bail bong?” de- 
manded John, in terror. 

“ Missis bail bong, ony cawbawn 
prighten” (Missis not dead, only 
dreadfully frightened). 

“Blucher!” vociferated John at 
the top of his voice. (Gunpowder 
had been sent home to his tribe at 
his special request.) 
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Blucher appeared in a moment. 
He had grown to be a smart, active, 
intelligent lad, with his energies 
always strung to the utmost, as if 
waiting to dash forward and execute 
his master’s orders as soon as com- 
municated. 

“ Blucher,” said John, “ black 
fellow kill him white fellow.” 

Blucher’s eyes glistened and 
started forward, the whites of them 
becoming ominously bloodshot. 

“Which way ?” he asked. 

“Along o’ Lilianfield. Get up 
the horses.” 

In amoment Bluey was mounted 
upon the other boy’s horse; and 
soon gathering up the paddocked 
horses, he caught and saddled his 
own and his master’s. 

Arming himself with Snider and 
revolver, and providing his attend- 
ant with the same, John mounted, 
and with his two companions was 
soon galloping towards the scene 
of the disaster. As they proceeded, 
the usually smiling downs seemed 
to teil a tale of horror and blood- 
shed. Between the road and the 
blue mountain-ranges a huge bush- 
fire raged fiercely, the smuts from 
which, though many miles away, 
floated down upon them as they 
tore along. The sky was lurid, 
and a dull roar struck their ears, 
intimating the extent and fury of 
the conflagration. 

Blucher spurs alongside of his 
master, and points out that the road 
is covered with naked ‘footprints. 
Presently they come across scat- 
tered mobs of sheep, apparently lost, 
and approach a sheep-station hut, 
to which the flock evidently be- 
longs. John, still at a gallop, turns 
off the road to examine the hut, 
and Blucher draws his carbine, 
looking about him eagerly. 

Yes; it is just as the blackboy 
expected. There lies one old shep- 
herd on his face, across the thresh- 
old of the door, pierced by a couple 
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of spears, and his head ghastly with 
tomahawk-wounds. 

John does not feel at all sur- 
prised. Somehow it seems quite 
natural. He has no time to do 
anything at present, and is about 
riding away, when the little boy 
calls from the gateway of one of 
the yards. 

“Here ‘nother one white fel- 
low.” 

Yes, so there is,—it is the mate 
of the first man. He lies doubled 
across a log, his head battered in 
in a most frightful manner, his old 
blue-serge shirt thick with gore, 
the jagged “nullah-nullah” which 
was used in the atrocious deed 
broken on the ground near him. 

“Come along,” shouts John, and 
once more he is hastening along 
towards Lilianfield. 

As he dashes up to the door of 
the barred-up house, it opens, and 
Bessie rushes out dishevelled and 
pale, with her infant in her arms. , 
She holds out her hand, but she 
cannot utter a word, and John has 
to lead her to a seat, where her feel- 
ings relieve themselves in a flood 
of tears. As soon as she could 
speak, she explained to John that 
soon after her husband left, the 
overseer had met some blacks on 
the run, and in opposition to the 
treatment adopted towards them by 
Stone, he had encouraged them 
about the head-station. For a few 
days they had behaved themselves 
with propriety; but Bessie, fearful 
for the life of herself and child, 
had barricaded the house she re- 
sided in, and determined to await 
her husband’s return. The over- 
seer and his wife, on the contrary, 
saw no danger, and the woman 
could not be persuaded to sleep in 
the same house with Bessie. What 
occasioned the outbreak Bessie did 
not know, but a number of savages 
made a rush upon the unfortunate 
woman, killing her at once. They 
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then tried to enter the house in 
which she herself dwelt, and were 
only deterred upon her firing two 
or three shots from her husband’s 
revolver, which, urged by despera- 
tion, notwithstanding her total ig- 
norance and dread of firearms, she 
succeeded in. The little blackboy 
had been away playing in the creek; 
and frightened by the wild shouts, 
which enable him to guess what 
was being enacted, he lay hidden 
among the long-bladed grass tus- 
socks until night, when, stealing out 
quietly, he made his way to the 
house, and finding his mistress 
alive, was directed by her to seek 
out John. 

Bessie had seen nothing of the 
overseer, and feared that he had 
also paid for his foolhardiness with 
his life. 

John soon made up his mind as 
to what had to be done. Writing 
a hasty note requesting the pres- 
ence of the detachment urgently, 
he despatched the boy once more 
to the “ officer in charge of the na- 
tive mounted police barracks,” near 
Byng’s station, trusting that he 
might not be absent on patrol. 
Inditing another to the manager 
of an adjoining sheep-station, he 
put it into the hands of Blucher, 
instructing him to return with all 
haste. 

He then set to work to dig a 
grave for the poor woman who had 
fallen a victim to the bloodthirsty 
aboriginals, with Bessie, whose 
nerves were dreadfully shaken, for 
a companion. So much occupied 





was he, that he did not hear her 
joyous exclamation of surprise as 
her husband galloped up furiously, 
and springing from his horse, folded 
her to his heart; and his happi- 
ness was scarcely less than Bessie’s 
when Stone stepped to the edge 
of the grave and called to him. 
Something had made Stone uneasy 
—what it was he could not say; but 
without waiting to finish his busi- 
ness he had hurried back, unable 
to rest until he had once more seen 
his wife and child. As he drew 
near his home his vague fears grew 
stronger, and the smoke-laden at- 
mosphere seemed to fill him with 
a dread, to which the body of the 
overseer, lying a mutilated trunk 
on the road, gave only too fearful 
a reality. 

All was well now, however, Bes- 
sie thought; and that evening, late, 
they had plenty of assistance in 
the shape of the Super of the run 
to which John had sent Blucher, 
who came over with three or four 
men. 

Next morning early, Stone put 
Bessie in the buggy, and started 
over with her for the friendly man- 
ager’s dwelling, where he had ar- 
ranged she should remain for a 
week or two. John and the rest 
busied themselves in burying the 
overseer and the poor shepherds, 
and in collecting the sheep, which, 
fortunately, had remained in the 
vicinity of the yard. These they 
left in charge of three of the men, 
well armed, and then returned to 
Lilianfield head-station. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE BLACK TROOPERS—PURSUIT AND ATTACK. 


They had not been long back 
when two or three laden pack- 
horses passed the window, and, 
going to the door, they saw a body 
of ten native troopers drawn up 
in a line, and heard the command, 





“ Dismount,” from the officer in 
charge, who thereupon came up 
and shook hands with John and 
his friend, with whom he was a 
favourite. He was about twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years of age, 
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by birth an Irishman, very gentle- 
manly in his manners, and of good 
family. Judicious and firm in the 
management of his command, he 
was one of the best officers in the 
service of Government, and his tact 
in managing his boys prevented 
desertions and kept them in a state 
of constant efficiency. He had been 
transferred to his present district 
from a barracks ‘near a large gold- 
field, where a slight hauteur of man- 
ner had rendered him somewhat 
unpopular among the roughs, who 
believe in the glorious maxim of 
“ Liberty, fraternity, and equality.” 

“Very glad to meet you, West, 
but sorry for the occasion. No- 
thing happened to Mrs. Stone, I 
trust? I don’t see her about.” 

“No, thank God!” said John; 
and he gave a short account of 
what had occurred. 

“Ah! just so,” returned the 
mounted trooper; “one-half of 
the murders are occasioned by fool- 
hardiness and an overweening' trust 
in the generosity of the blacks. 
Pll just walk down and see the 
rations served out, and return.” So 
saying, he walked down to where 
his men had erected their tents. 

Stone returned late in the even- 
ing; but as he felt the urgent need 
of looking after his other shepherds, 
and as their friend the superin- 
tendent could not longer spare 
the time from his own business, 
it was arranged that John alone 
should accompany the troopers in 
their pursuit. to tell the truth, 
John was not sorry for the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of striking 
wholesome terror into the tribe, 
which, notwithstanding his peace- 
ful behaviour towards them, was 
beginning to cause him serious 
trouble and loss. 

The troopers were, of course, de- 
lighted at the prospect of a colli- 
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sion with their countrymen, and 
an unusual degree of activity pre- 
vailed in the camp,—so much so, 
that next morning before sunrise, 


while Stone and his guest were 
getting through their hasty break- 
fast, the corporal of the troop made 
his appearance at the door, and 
stiffening -himself into an erect 
military attitude, saluted gravely, 
reporting at the same time, “ Every 
sing all righ, Mahmy.” * 

“Very good, Howard,” returned 
his superior, whose name _ was 
Blake. 

All were soon in readiness to 
start, and Blucher brought up his 
master’s horse and his own, his 
eyes glistening with envy as he 
noted “the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war” which attended 
the marshalling of his sable breth- 
ren. 

The black troopers presented a 
very warlike and efficient front, as 
they stood up in line, each one 
by his horse’s head, awaiting the 
order to mount. 

The blue jackets, with their red 
collars and cuffs, became the dark 
complexions exceedingly well, and 
their wild faces were brought out 
into fierce relief by their curtained 
white cap-covers. White riding- 
trousers and serviceable leggings 
—— their extremities, and 
lack leathern belts with large car- 
tridge-pouches hung across their 
shoulders. Under each saddle lay 
a large blue military saddle-cloth 
bound with red. A change of cloth- 
ing and a blanket, rolled in a strong 
piece of American duck, were strap- 
ped over the pommel of their sad- 
dles, and a Snider carbine hung on 
the right side. 

Blake took his horse from’ the 
orderly who stood holding it, and 
walking forward a little, quietly 
gave the command— 





* Mahmy or Mammie, the name given by black police to their officers. 
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“Prepare to mount. Mount”— 
motioning them at the same time in 
the direction in which they them- 
selves knew they had to go. 

After the first hundred yards 
the men broke the stiff cavalry 
order which they at first preserved, 
and rode at ease—two being, how- 
ever, specially detailed to look after 
the pack-horses bearing the rations 
and spare ammunition, with the 
tents of the troop. 

John and Blake brought up the 
rear at some distance. 

The sub-inspector was a good- 
looking young man, with refined 
features and a dark complexion. 
A short moustache shaded the 
upper lip, and an occasional lisp 
gave a piquancy to his modulated 
voice, indicating a boyishness which 
its owner was far from possessing. 
He wore no uniform, with the ex- 
ception of a white-covered forage- 
cap; but his horse was accoutred 
in a similar manner to that of his 
men, and in addition he wore a 
revolver in his belt. They made 
their way towards the sheep station 
where the unfortunate shepherds 
had been killed—all the tracks hav- 
ing been ascertained to run in that 
direction. It soon turned out, from 
examination of circumstances, that 
the men were slaughtered merely 
because, in their retreat, the blacks 
had happened to drop across them. 

Blake now halted his men, and 
ordered two to the front for the 
purpose of following up tracks, de- 
siring the others to keep behind 
him and John with the pack-horses. 
It would have been a work of some 
difficulty to trace the retreating mob 
from the hut, owing to the bush-fire 
which had swept over the country, 
but for the fact that the tracks of 
two or three who had lagged behind 
were discovered making over the 
burnt ground after their tribe. 

The soft, powdered, black and 








grey débris of the long grass re- 
vealed the naked footprints distinct- 
ly; and steadily the advance-guard 
followed them over the wide plain, 
and on to the banks of the river, 
where it issued from the hilly coun- 
try, nearly fifteen miles above Lil- 
ianfield, and not very much farther 
from John’s own run. 

The tracks were two days old, 
and the boys pushed on rapidly 
but cautiously—eagerly listening 
to the slightest sound, and exam- 
ining, with the most careful scru- 
tiny, the leaves and twigs disturbed 
by the light-heeled Myalls in their 
retreat. Nothing escaped them; 
and whenever an important fact 
was discovered tending to throw 
light upon the particular tribe of 
blacks, or their numbers, or mo- 
tives, the trooper who observed it 
would ride up and report the mat- 
ter to his officer. 

In about five miles farther they 
came upon a deserted camp. The 
numerous fires proved that it had 
been occupied by a large number of 
natives; and the bark gunyahs, and 
the heaps of ashes, denoted that 
they had resided in it for some 
time. Many trees were stripped 
of their bark in the neighbourhood, 
and beaten paths ran down to the 
water. Circular ovens, formed of 
large stones, for roasting meat, were 
in plenty; and here and there the 
presence of bullock-bones told John 
that his herd had supplied the camp 
with several good feeds. Smaller 
heaps of grey ashes, and heaps of 
mussel-shells surrounding the main 
hearth, pointed out where the war- 
rior’s wives and children had slept 
around him; and in the neighbour- 
hood of each lay a big round stone 
or two, for the purpose of pounding 
up the kernels of the nuts, whose 
husks lay in small piles about the 
camp. A few broken gourds, a 
broken spear or two, and a cracked 
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coolaman,* were to be seen here 
and there ; and small irregular pieces 
of the soft, thick bark of the ti-tree 
were scattered round the fires, on 
one or two of which a brand still 
smouldered. 

The detachment halted and 
camped for the night about a mile 
farther on. There was a certain 
amount of romance about the pur- 
suit of the savages, which awoke 
a sentiment of pleasure in John’s 
nature ; and the feeling of being the 
hunter was much more agreeable 
than that of being the hunted one, 
a position which, in connection with 
this very tribe, he had experienced 
several times. 

The night was bright and clear, 
and the moon was at the full. The 
fire-lights falling upon the stacked 
carbines and military accoutre- 
ments, formed a fitting background 
for the circle of wild-eyed and 
fiercely whiskered and moustachioed 
troopers, and gave a_picturesque- 
ness to the camp. Blucher sat in 
the centre, an entranced listener to 
endless stories, the drift of which 
John could guess from the oft- 
repeated sounds of “ Poo’oh, poo’oh,” 
—as the narrator imitated the 
firing of carbines, amid roars of 
langhter from the rest. John shared 
Blake’s tent;—their conversation 
was prolonged until near midnight, 
and on going outside before pre- 
paring for sleep, they were astonish- 
ed to find that a total eclipse of the 
moon had taken place. The boys 
were all asleep, but were soon awak- 
ened by the orderly who answered 
Blake’s summons. They stared at 
the moon in wonder, and discussed 
matters in awestruck whispers. 

“Ask them,” said Blake, “ what 
has occasioned this darkness. 

The man left, and after some 
time returned, saying the rest were 
unanimous that the “ devil-devil” 
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had caused it, in order the more 
easily to catch ‘possums. 

“No doubt,” returned Blake; 
and soon John and he were fast 
asleep. 

Next morning all hands were in 
their saddles by sunrise, and the 
pursuit was recommenced. The 
travelling was in some places very 
difficult, it being necessary to cross 
the river frequently, owing to the 
tortuous nature of its course; and 
the fording of the stream was made 
very dangerous by the large rocks 
and slippery boulders which lay 
in its bed, causing the horses to 
stumble or their shod hoofs to slide. 
The numerous tracks in the river- 
sand plainly showed that the main 
body of the retreating natives had 
followed the water-course; and the 
peculiar smell from the small 
fresh-burnt patches of river-grass 
here and there, told that they could 
not be very far away. Camps of 
small parties, all making after the 
main mob, were frequently found; 
and the heaps of mussel - shells, 
fish-bones, and remains of fresh- 
water turtle about them, proved 
that it did not take them long to 
provide a liberal supply of food for 
a mid-day meal. That they were 
in dread of being chased was evi- 
dent by the long stages between 
their principal resting-places. The 
troopers’ excitement now gave them 
much the air of kangaroo-hounds 
looking about for their game; and 
one of them, after staring fixedly 
ahead of him for some time, rode 
up and reported that he saw a 
camp-smoke in the distance. Blake 
now called a halt, and took the 
opinion of the troop. They were 
all keen bushmen, and acquainted 
with every artifice of bush war- 
fare. 

“Do you all see the smoke, 
boys?” inquired Blake. 





* Native vessel for fetching water. 
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“Yes, sir; good way ovah dere,” 
answered the corporal, Howard, 
a large-bodied, active, bloodthirsty- 
looking man, with a long drooping 
moustache. John followed Blake’s 
gaze, and shaking his head slowly 
from side to side, in imitation of 
the troopers, was thereby enabled 
clearly to discover a faint column 
of smoking rising afar off. They 
now proceeded more cautiously, pass- 
ing as they did some places where, 
from the fresh wood-shavings from 
newly-made nullah-nullahs, and 
recently-cut holes in trees covered 
with ’possum-hair or owls’ feathers, 
they felt assured the tribe had 
passed that morning early. Num- 
bers of crows also indicated that 
the offenders were not far ahead, 
these birds always following in the 
wake of a native camp. 

Blake once more commanded a 
halt, and ordering two of his most 
intelligent boys to strip naked, he 
sent them ahead to scout, their un- 
covered forage-caps, however, being 
carried in their belts, to serve if 
necessary as a distinction between 
them and the Myalls. 

Pushing rapidly onwards, the 
spies disappeared in the forest, and 
the troop moved slowly after them. 
In about an hour’s time they were 
met returning, and in excited 
whispers reported that they had 
come in sight of the wild men’s 
camp. They further stated that 
their presence had been observed 
by the watchful eyes of one of the 
natives, who, however, mistook 
them in the distance for two of his 
own companions, signalling to them 
with his hand to join him, which 
they, however, managed to avoid ; 
and under the pretence of looking 
for chewgah-bag, they made their 
way into the river-bed, and thence 
back to the troop. 

A rapid description of the situ- 
ation of the camp enabled Blake 
to make a proper disposition of his 





men in attacking it. The Myalls 
were, it appeared, settled for the 
night in the sandy bed of the river, 
which there flowed between the 
rocky eminences, densely clothed 
with scrub. 

First of all dismounting and 
turning out the horses, the troopers 
stripped themselves of everything 
but their shirts, caps, and cartridge- 
belts. 

Then addressing them shortly, 
Blake rehearsed his plan of attack. 
Four boys were to advance stealth- 
ily on each side through the scrub 
and occupy the rocky heights. 
One of the four on each side was 
then to make his way to the river- 
banks, taking the camp in rear. 
As soon as these had effected a 
junction they were to advance, driv- 
ing, if possible, the unsuspecting 
savages down the river into the 
teeth of Blake and John, who, with 
the two other troopers, were to bear 
the brunt of the shock. 

This arrangement being thorough- 
ly understood, the party started on 
foot, and shortly afterwards the 
faint cooeys and shouts told them 
that the cruel murderers were all 
gathered together and resting after 
the toils of the chase, which, not- 
withstanding the rapidity of the 
retreat, they had not neglected. 
The thick bushes and _ shrubs 
growing in the river afforded a 
shelter to the small party who 
there awaited the signal which was 
to tell them that the camp was 
surrounded and the hour of retribu- 
tion arrived. 

At last it came. Boom—boom, 
broke upon the still evening air, 
and in a moment the river-gorge 
resounded with the wild war-cries 
of the men and the terrified clamour 
of the women and children. 

“Look out, West! here they 
come,” shouts Blake, as a dozen 
black figures, with hideous features 
under their streaming locks, burst 
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upon them, armed with spears and 
nullah-nullahs. 

Bang—bang, go a couple of car- 
bines, and two of them drop on 
their tracks. 

“ Hu—ha—hu—hu—prrrrrrr !— 
hah—hu—hu—hio—prrrrrrr !”’ yell 
the Myalls, sending two or three 
volleys of spears and buomerangs at 
their unexpected assailants. 

They have as yet had no expe- 
rience of the superiority of the 
white man’s weapons, and make 
a stand for a little, but they soon 
perceive that it is futile. Here 
and there the carbines crack among 
the rocks and bushes, and at last 
cease. The black fellows have suc- 
ceeded in getting away or in hiding 
themselves in the crevices of the 
rocks. Blake and his party advance 
to examine the camp. As they go 
along, Howard, the corporal, who 
has distinguished himself particu- 
larly, almost stumbles over a little, 
fat, round pickaninny, (child) rolled 
up in a bundle of bark; and pick- 
ing it up hastily, he carries it along 
with him. Here are a group of 
ugly old black hags on the ground, 
clamorously yelling, and gashing 
their heads with sharp stones. “ It 
is a pity,” says Blake, pointing 
to them, “that their sex pre- 
vents their punishment; they are 
always the instigators of any out- 
rage committed by the men.” 
Howard deposits the infant in the 
lap of one of them, admonishing 
her to look after it and cease her 
roaring, and makes off to join his 
fellows in pursuit of other male 
blacks. Everywhere are children 
and gins sitting among the bushes, 
or endeavouring to steal away with 
all they can muster together. Or- 
dering a trooper to collect them 
and stand sentry, Blake directs 
John’s attention to a couple of 
buckets and some tin billies, be- 
sides axes and tomahawks, which 
have been carried away from Lilian- 
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field. One demon-like old woman 
wears a small shaw! tied around 
her loins, which John recognises as 
having belonged to the overseer’s 
wife. Their own dilly-bags have 
nothing of value or interest in them. 
Some locks of hair rolled up in 
thin slips of bark, probably belong- 
ing to a deceased friend; a piece or 
two of crystal for magic purposes ; 
two or three bones and some fat, 
which the troopers, who, from their 
own upbringing, are authorities on 
such things, pronounce human; a 
primitive-looking bone fish-hook or 
two, and some string, made of 
opossums’ hair,—that is all. 

Shouts of laughter are now heard 
from the rocks on the opposite side 
of the river, and John and Blake 
make their way over to discover 
the cause. Now and then there 
is an interval of silence, which is 
immediately followed by an un- 
controllable scream of hearty laugh- 
ter from several voices. 

Just before John and his friend 
reach the spot, two shots are fired 
in rapid succession, and on joining: 
the police, they find them standing 
round the body of a native. 

“What were you laughing at, 
Howard ?” demands his officer. 

“Oh, Mahmy! we find this one 
wild fellow lyin’ down gammonin’ 
dead. I know that one not dead. 
[ no see hole belongin’ to bullet; 
and Jack and Turkey here” (point- 
ing to two other troopers), “ been 
take a long piece grass, and tickle 
that one along a inside noss, and 
then dead black fellow been ‘tsee, 
tsee’”’ (imitating sneezing), “ and me 
an’ altogether cabawn laff. By-and- 
by that fellow get up an’ want to 
run away, an’ me been chewt 
him.” 

Blake turned away, muttering, 
“It’s no use saying anything to 
them, they wouldn’t understand it.” 
A search resulted in the discovery 
of eight dead bodies. Some more 
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had probably been wounded, and 
had escaped. 

The slain aboriginals lay in 
various attitudes. Here was one 
stretched on his back, his spears in 
one hand, and his stone tomahawk 
in the other, the small pupil yet 
gleaming from amid the yellow 
whiteness of the half-closed glassy 
eye—the little hole in his dusk 
bosom indicating the road rca | 
his wild spirit had taken on leav- 
ing its earthly habitation. There 
another on his face, hands and le 
1 ys out; a third had rolled to 

e bottom of a ravine, where, still 
clutching his tomahawk, he retain- 
ed a diabolically hideous and truc- 
ulent expression of countenance. 

All articles of any value were by 
Blake’s orders collected. 

A large fire having been lighted, 
the spoils of the camp were by 
its means destroyed: spears were 
broken, and stone tomahawks ga- 
thered and carried away, to be 
thrown into the deepest pool of the 
river. These arrangements having 
been carried out, the party returned 
to where the horses had been turned 
out, and camped for the night. 

With dawn, all hands were 
once more astir, and again the in- 
exorable sub-inspector continued 
his ehase, and by dint of persever- 
ing tracking, and much climbing, 
he succeeded in discovering and 
again surprising the encampment, 
which had been shifted much far- 
ther back, in a wild and almost 
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inaccessible part of the mountain- 
nc ay Uncage to John the great 
necessity there was for convincing 
the natives that it was possible to 
follow and harass them in their 
most formidable strongholds. 

In rushing this camp one of the 
boys was wounded a spear, 
which, nage: the thick part 
of the leg, nearly cut the main 
artery; another received a large 
gash on the thigh from a boomerang ; 
and John himself narrowl 
death at the hands of a big black 
fellow, who was shot by Blake. 
Blucher behaved with much pluck, 
and earned great praise for cool- 
ness from his companions. Once 
more the camp was sacked, and 
the spoil destroyed, and mount- 
ing their horses, the avenging band 
began their homeward march, and 
next evening, about sundown, came 
in sight of Lilianfield. As soon 
as the buildings were observed, the 
corporal rode up to Blake, saying, 
“ Please, sir, boy want to sing out.” 

“Very well, Howard, they may 
do so,” answered the former. 

Presently arose in concert a trem- 
ulous cry, gradually increasing in 
intensity, and winding up with 
fierce whoops. It had a horrible 
blood-curdling effect, and the black 
horsemen kept it up until their ar- 
rival—such being the customary 
announcement made by them and 
their fellows of having returned 
covered with the blood of the 
slain. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—LOVE IN THE BUSH. 


We must hurry rapidly over the 
next few years of John West’s 
bush experience, which, though 
years of toil and struggle, were 
marked by few incidents that 
would interest our readers. His 
friend Stone again took wing, and 
disposed of Lilianfield to a squat- 
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ter from Riverina in New South 
Wales, who had been charmed by 
the glorious extent of downs and 
plains in the new country. The 
departure of the Stones was a great 
loss to John. Their kindness and 
society had endeared them much to 
him ; and had they been of his own 
28 
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blood, he could not have loved them 
better. He was also disheartened 
at the failure of all his attempts to 
reopen a correspondence with Ruth. 
He had never received an answer to 
his letter; and although he made 
strenuous exertions through Fitz- 
gerald, he could not discover any 
trace of her whereabouts. 

His attention, however, was soon 
directed to affairs more immediately 
pressing. His partner, the elder 
Mr. Fitzgerald, made up his mind 
to transform John’s station into 
a sheep-run; and no arguments of 
West could induce him to alter his 
purpose. The cattle were mustered 
and sold, and John viewed their 
departure with a full heart. Once 
more came days of lost sheep, of 
anxious care and uncertainty. And 
his toil was soon turned into 
trouble. The country upon which 
his hardy cattle had tbriven so well 
was not suited to the delicate me- 
rino. The constantly falling prices 
in the English and Continental 
wool-markets were reducing sheep- 
owners to the verge of despair, and 
John’s charge and interest suffered 
with those of the rest. When it 
was too late Mr. Fitzgerald became 
convinced of the mistake which he 
had made; but it would have in- 
volved too heavy a sacrifice now to 
have repaired the error, and John 
consented to hold on if possible, 
and await better times. 

But it was heartless work. Af- 
ter the wet season the long grass 
sprang up, and quickly seeding, 
caused the sheep to resemble pin- 
cushions, The sharp needle-like 
seeds stuck all over their bodies, 
injuring the skin, and when pierc- 
ing to the heart, occasioned death. 
The swampy pastures caused foot- 
rot. In short, there was no end 
to the calamities against which he 
had to contend. The lambing 
seemed to be a farce, which custom 
alone rendered it necessary to ob- 
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serve. The bleating of a lamb 
jarred painfully on John’s ears, its 
plaintive cry too surely foreboding 
the end awaiting it. 

He had parted with the cattle 
about two years, and was in the 
middle of his sheep struggles when 
the mailman one day rode up, 
bringing him a letter from the 
younger Fitzgerald. Expecting to 
find it as usual relating to sta- 
tion affairs, he threw it aside 
to peruse at leisure, and con- 
tinued the work he had in hand. 
That evening, drawing his corre- 
spondence towards him with a sigh, 
he tore open his friend’s letter first, 
and commenced to master its de- 
tails, much after the fashion of a 
boy learning his lesson. But his 
stolidity passed away ; he gradually 
became excited; and eventually, 
passion overcoming his accustomed 
composed and self-reliant manner, 
he started up, dashed the letter to 
the ground, and stamping on it 
furiously, he stormed up and down 
the room, raving out incoherent 
threats and wild upbraidings. 

What was the cause of his emo- 
tion? Simply this: The letter from 
his friend contained the announce- 
ment that Mr. Cosgrove had re- 
turned to Cambaranga, and that, in 
ihe person of his step - daughter, 
Fitzgerald had discovered Miss Bou- 
verie, the lady to whom he had lost 
his heart in Sydney, and whom he 
was now determined, if possible, to 
make his wife. 


To account for John West’s sur- 
prise, we must now give a_ brief 
summary of events at Cambaranga 
and Betyammo during the years 
that he had been struggling in the 
new country. 

The old house was again occu- 
pied, and had assumed a look of 
cheerfulness which it had not worn 
for many a day. Cosgrove himself 
took little interest in anything. He 
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had changed greatly within the last 


‘two years. His figure had lost its 


elasticity, and his voice was no 
longer cheery and loud; while his 
hair had grown grey—almost white. 
His son’s frightful crime had given 
him, with the discovery of his other 
misdemeanours, a shock from which 
he never recovered. Soon after 
Ralf’s flight he had left Camba- 
ranga for Melbourne, where he was 
joined by Ruth. She had been 
staying during his visit to Cam- 
baranga with Mr. and Mrs. Berke- 
ley, relatives of her mother and 
her own, who gladly would have 
kept her altogether, for they were 
childless, and both were proud of 
their young kinswoman’s beauty 
and accomplishments. 

When the details of the murder 
first became known, Mr. Berkeley 
instantly made preparations for 
leaving Sydney for some time, to 
escape the disagreeable scandal to 
which his relationship with the re- 
puted sister of the murderer might 
give birth. 

Ruth was happy with her friends, 
and grew to love them much; but 
when she saw Cosgrove haggard 
and miserable, cursing the fate 
which had left him a childless 
man, she could not bear to desert 
him,—he had always been good to 
her,—and she determined (to her 
friends’ great indignation) to make 
her home with her step-father. He 
now began to value her companion- 
ship. He did not talk to her much, 
but he took pleasure in being near 
her, and would remain for hours 
wrapped in thought while she sat 
at her work or her studies. 

Cambaranga was being managed 
by a superintendent, and Cosgrove 
and his daughter were consequently 
free to roam where they liked. Part 
of their time was spent in Tasmania 
and part in New Zealand, for Mr. 
Cosgrove had given up all inten- 
tions, if he ever had any, of return- 








ing to England; and although he 
never spoke on the subject to Ruth, 
it seemed to her as if he wanted to 
be near his son, should his aid ever 
be required. The fall in wool had 
compelled him, with many others, to 
return and look after his business 
himself, and he found that owing to 
the incompetence of his manager he 
had suffered severely in his means. 

In fact, it was a toss up whether 
or not he could weather through the 
storm. His mind, formerly so clear, 
had become clouded and hazy, and 
the difficulties out of which at one 
time he would have threaded his 
way with ease, threatened to over- 
whelm him. 

Ruth had not been long at Cam- 
baranga when Phebe Gray, who 
felt much for the lonely girl, rode 
over to make a call, and conceived 
a strong liking for her. She con- 
trived to excite an equal amount of 
enthusiasm in the breasts of her 
father and mother; and notwith- 
standing the dislike of the former 
for Mr. Cosgrove, she induced him 
to drive over with her to Camba- 
ranga in order to bring Ruth back 
on a visit. Her step-father, al- 
though demurring at first, yielded 
eventually to Mr. Gray’s represen- 
tations, that so continual a life of 
solitude would prove injurious to 
her health, and she returned with 
them to Betyammo, where her un- 
affected gentle ways and ladylike | 
manners speedily made her the 
favourite of all. 

Willy Fitzgerald had, since his 
friend’s departure, thought much on 
what he had said in reference to 
Phebe Gray, and during the many 
opportunities which he had of 
watching her, he was forced to ad- 
mit that she was all John had de- 
scribed her to be; but he could not 
forget the face or conversation of 
his unknown love, and were it not 
for his eminently practical nature, 
he might have been tempted to 
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start on an expedition in search of 
her. Time, however, had weakened 
the impression, and of late he had 
been a more frequent visitor at 
Betyammo, and had begun to take 
much pleasure in the time spent 
there. His visits to all were most 
acceptable, and to none more so 
than demure little Phebe, whose 
fluttering heart told her the reason 
why whenever she heard his manly 
voice exchanging greetings with her 
tather, or his firm quick step on the 
verandah. Her fancy for Ruth 
amused him much, and he was ac- 
customed to tease her about the 
enthusiasm with which she spoke 
of her new friend. He himself 
had not as yet ridden over to Cam- 
baranga, partly from his old detes- 
tation of its owner, and partly from 
a delicacy connected with the dread- 
ful career of his son. He had conse- 
quently had no opportunity of see- 
ing Ruth. 

It happened one evening that 
Ruth, who was staying for a few 
days with her new friends at Bety- 
ammo, was standing in the doorway 
at the back of the picturesque old 
cottage. She leant slightly against 
the sidepost of the door, and mused 
quietly with bent head, as she 
traced lines on the sandy floor with 
her little foot. The setting sun was 
bathing everything in a sea of golden 
mellow light, and the heavy bunches 
of grapes glowed under their leafy 
shade. The calm stillness of even- 
ing was unbroken, save for the mur- 
mured cooing notes of the squatter 
pigeons, as they followed each other 
down to their favourite water, and 
the happy utterances of the bright- 
winged little parrots, half-a-dozen 
of whom had nests far down in the 
hollow trunk of the gnarled old 
monarch of the forest, from whose 
branches the gigantic convolvulus 
hung inricher and more graceful 
festoons than ever. Occasionally 
the lowing of cattle fell faintly 
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upon the ear, and the smell of 
wild-flowers became perceptible. 
Ruth was suddenly awakened from 
her reverie by hearing the peculiar 
warning cry of Bessie’s old pet, the 
Native Companion, who came danc- 
ing along with outspread wings, 
uttering a startled coo’oorrrrrooor, 
coo’oorrrrrooor. On looking up 
hastily she became aware of the 
presence of a gentleman who had 
dismounted from his horse, and 
who was gazing eagerly upon her 
with an earnest wondering expres- 
sion. 

“Good God, Miss Bouverie!” he 
said, “when did you come here ?” 

For a moment she started. She 
remembered having seen a face 
somewhere like the one now before 
her, but she could not recall where. 
It was a pleasant but a faint mem- 
ory, yet she failed to recollect the 
circumstances. “I came here to- 
day from Cambaranga,” she replied ; 
“ but who are you ?” 

“From Cambaranga!” uttered 
Fitzgerald—for it was he—still more 
perplexed and somewhat piqued at 
not being recognised. “Is it pos- 
sible, Miss Bouverie, that you do 
not remember me at Mrs. Berkeley’s 
in Sydney ?” 

She smiled; she knew him now, 
—his voice had been recalling him. 
It was her turn now to be sur- 
prised and glad, for she had liked 
the young man whose visit had 
been driven out of her memory by 
subsequent painful events. One 
other explanation, which Fitzgerald 
scarcely needed, unravelled the 
whole story. Ruth’s father’s name 
was Bouverie. and in consequence, 
the misapprehension had arisen 
which had mystified him. 

The sun of nature was sinking 
to rest amid its opal and golden 
glories; but Fitzgerald’s sun had 
appeared, and blazed with a splen- 
dour and brilliancy only the more 
intense for the long night of dark- 
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ness which had preceded it. While 
he gazed on Ruth’s beautiful ani- 
mated features as she spoke of her 
childhood’s days and of the grateful 
affection with which she had ever 
treasured up the kindness he had 
shown to her when a little bereaved 
orphan, Willy Fitzgerald felt in- 
toxicated with love. The dark 
shaded eyes glistened with a mois- 
ture which deepened their soft 
earnestness, and the innocent child- 
like lips trembled as they returned 
the thanks of the maiden for ser- 
vice rendered to the child. 

Pheebe coming out of the house 
at this moment, curious to know 
what could have loosened the 
strings of Ruth’s quiet tongue, took 
in the situation at a glance, and 
a bitter pang filled her straight- 
forward honest little heart. She 
little guessed how deeply Ruth’s 
memory had been graven on Fitz- 
gerald’s heart; but she had heard 
John West, a day or two before his 
departure, make a laughing allusion 
to some Sydney lady, whose beauty 
had exercised a magic influenee 
over him, and she had ever since 
cherished a secret desire to know 
more of her. She knew now. Un- 
consciously she began to hate her 
friend. A tearing, burning, hor- 
rible feeling took possession of her 
breast, which was not lessened when 
the squatter, after greeting her 
kindly, turned once more to Ruth 
with an evident admiration which 
betrayed too truly how he hung 
upon every word her lips uttured. 
Poor Phebe struggled hard to sup- 
press the anger which had taken 
possession of her. 

During the evening meal, in- 
stances of blind adoration were 
multiplied before Phebe’s under- 
standing eyes, and what appeared 
to her father and mother as only 
the natural interest in a pretty girl 
whom he had known as a child, 
bore a very different significance to 






her. She passed a miserable even- 
ing, and when she retired to her 
room she struggled for hours in 
prayer against the horrible feelings 
which she was amazed to find deep- 
rooted in her breast. She slept 
but little that night, and awoke 
next morning to endure a fresh 
series of mortifications and unin- 
tentional slights, which lacerated 
her wounded spirit. And yet in 
honesty she could not charge Ruth 
with behaviour unbecoming her 
self-respect. She made no advances 
unworthy of maidenly modesty, 
and adopted none of the little arti- 
fices or tactics calculated to excite 
a lover’s admiration. Her manner, 
after the first moments of surprise 
had passed away, returned to its 
accustomed quiet and repose. Un- 
conscious of the admiration she 
excited she could not have been; 
but whether it was that she was 
accustomed to the effects of her 
own beauty, or that she valued not 
the conquest she had made, Ruth 
sought not to improve her triumph. 
Phebe observed all this, and still 
found it a hard matter not to detest 
one whose very indifference was 
prized by the man she herself 
best loved in the world. 

Pheebe herself seemed to have 
faded out of Fitzgerald’s memory, for 
during the two days that he spent 
at Betvammo he was seldom absent 
from Ruth’s side. Inspired by her 
presence, he became brilliant, some- 
times even witty ; his bearing grew 
more erect, and his gallantry more 
marked. It was with difficulty 
that Phebe restrained herself from 
allowing the state of her soul to be- 
come apparent. These were hours 
of the acutest agony; but after 
much fierce wrestling with herself, 
she subdued the wild torment, and 
schooled herself to bear her lot in 
silence at least. It was, however, 
unavailing. Ruth soon discovered 
a difference in her, and for some 
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little time was at a loss to guess its 
cause. Phcebe’s eyes occasionally 
bore traces of weeping, and the 
calm, well-regulated mind betrayed 
signs of an unaccustomed agitation. 

A few evenings after the owner 
of Ungahrun left Betyammo, the 
Gray family had separated to retire 
for the night, and Ruth, who had 
sought her own room, felt impelled 
to seek out Phebe, and if possible 
discover the cause of her unhap- 
piness. Entering the little bright 
chamber, so neat and trim, and sug- 
gestive of maidenly purity, she saw 
Pheebe kneeling by the side of the 
little white-curtained bed, her head 
buried in her hands. Her knock 
had not been heard, and she could 
plainly distinguish the sobs of the 
kneeling girl, as she poured out 
supplications for aid and guidance. 

Ruth’s first impulse was to re- 
turn as quickly as she had ad- 
vanced; but yielding to second 
thoughts, she moved forward, and, 
sinking beside her friend, she stole 
her arm around her waist silently, 
offering up her own requests for 
the direction and assistance of the 
suppliant. Together they knelt for 
some time in silence; then rising, 
Ruth led the agitated girl to a seat, 
and sitting down beside her, com- 
menced, without exactly knowing 
why, to tell the story of her own 
griefs and sorrows. She became 
aware, as the history advanced, of 
an increased interest on the part of 
Phebe when she spoke of John’s 
kindness and the affection she had 
entertained for him, and intuitive- 
ly she began to suspect the origin 
of her friend’s distress. Delicately 
she enlarged upon her own feelings, 
and gave utterance to hopes and 
thoughts which till then had never 
shaped themselves in words; and 
she felt, as Phebe drew closer to 
her, and laid her sobbing head trust- 
fully upon her shoulder, that she 
had been enabled to administer a 
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degree of consolation which acted 
in some measure as a healing balm 
to the stricken girl. 

After this evening they became 
firmer friends than ever, but a tacit 
understanding forebore further ap- 
proach to the delicate topic. Fitz- 
gerald was a constant visitor, but 
his devotion awakened no response 
in Ruth’s breast. She endeavoured 
to time her visits to Betyammo 
when business was most likely to 
keep her adorer at home; so that, 
if possible, Phoebe should be spared 
the sight of what could not be 
otherwise than painful to her. 

Fitzgerald himself was at a loss 
to account for Ruth’s behaviour. 
He knew that she was intelligent, 
and gifted beyond the average, but 
her brightest moods were reserved 
for others; and exert himself to 
please her as he might, he was un- 
able to obtain the smallest encour- 
agement. Indeed he could not help 
suspecting sometimes a desire on 
her part to avoid his notice; but 
he had been so general a favourite, 
and so much sought after, that he 
never for a moment contemplated 
rejection. 

Stone’s search for a home had 
terminated in the purchase of a 
very fine freehold property of over 
seven thousand acres in extent, 
about one hundred miles distant 
from Brisbane, and contiguous to 
a growing country town. He and 
Bessie established themselves here, 
surrounded by pleasant neighbours ; 
and the ex- pioneer devoted his 
time to the fattening of store cattle 
purchased from stations at some 
distance up-country, combined with 
the formation of a pure-bred herd 
of shorthorn cattle,—in which pur- 
suit he took much interest, and 
which promised him a most profit- 
able return on the money invested 
in it. 

A visit from Bessie assisted 
greatly in keeping matters straight, 
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and a few whispered words of en- 
couragement in Ruth’s ear were a 
sufficient reward for her self-control. 
The latter had feared lest the stigma 
attatched to the crime committed by 
her step-father’s son might have 
included her within its withering 
shade, and she felt that, without 
further evil, enough had befallen 
John through his connection with 
Mr. Cosgrove. On this account she 
had refrained from answering his 
last letter, which, notwithstanding, 
she prized as one of her greatest 
treasures; and it pained her to 
think that he might ascribe to 
disinclination and ingratitude a re- 
ticence which resulted from a desire 
for his welfare. But John West 
had no such ideas; and at the 
moment when Fitzgerald’s letter 
had roused all the latent passion 
within him, he loved her with an 
intensity which surprised himself. 
It was a strange, faithful love— 
imaginative indeed, but not the 
less pure and sincere. Seeing few 
of the opposite sex, his mind ever 
reverted to the one bright type of 
it which had captivated his boyish 
fancy. His dreams revealed the 
child-maiden tripping along, books 
in hand, as he first saw her—or 
issuing from her room to say once 
more that sweet good-bye, the me- 
mory of which had cheered many a 
lonely hour. Strong, practical man 
that he was, that one shadow grew 
to his inmost soul. The realising 
of his dreams one day was his great- 
est incentive to struggle through 
his hard life. Lying down or rising 
up, his most secret and cherished 
thoughts were of Ruth. It was 
therefore he rejoiced in his early 
successes ; they brought him nearer 
to her: on her account he fretted 
over his disasters; they removed 
from him his hope. 

Days elapsed after the receipt of 
the news which had affected his 
peace of mind so violently, before 
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he recovered any degree of serenity. 
In vain he argued with himself; in 
vain he compared his prospects with 
those of his more fortunate friend. 
The latter was everything she could 
desire. What had he- himself to 
offer? Even supposing that her 
love still remained his—and he 
laughed bitterly as the thought 
struck him—what would he do with 
her? He had no home to offer; 
and were he indeed to obtain a 
situation as manager of a station 
(a very remote contingency at this 
time, when the ruin of hundreds 
filled each journal with advertise- 
ments from well-known and capable 
men, clamorous for employment), 
what kind of home would it be 
to her, brought up in luxury, and 
accustomed to refinement? How 
could she, tender and _ inexperi- 
enced, encounter the coarse every- 
day realities of hard practical life, 
which were the portion of an under- 
paid and overworked superintend- 
ent’s wife? He might at any 
moment be thrown out of his situ- 
ation at the caprice of some arro- 
gant, self-made, vulgar rich man ; 
and Ruth’s delicate susceptibilities 
might be shocked at having perforce 
to mingle with coarser and baser 
natures. No; it was all a folly. 
He was mad to think of her at all. 
He was worse than mad to feel as 
he did towards the friend who had 
shown him kindness of the most 
disinterested kind. What a dog 
in the manger would he be to stand 
between her and that comfort 
which goes so great a way in pro- 
moting the happiness of married 
life ! 

With these feelings he turned 
once more desperately to work, and 
strove, by the violence of his exer- 
tions, to blunt the sharpness of his 
reflections; but little satisfaction 
could be derived from the contest 
in which he was engaged. It seem- 
ed as if the very forces of nature 
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were arrayed against him; for the 
season proved one of the driest 
which it had been his fate to wit- 
ness. A scorching heat withered 
up all green-feed, bringing number- 
less miseries in its train. The 
wretched condition of the sheep 
betrayed their unhappy state, and 
their fast-decreasing numbers were 
only too sure ah index of the utter 
unfitness of the country on which 
they depastured. Scarcely three- 
fourths remained of the original 
number which had been delivered 
to John. Vast bush-fires sprang 
up in all directions, devouring the 
dry tinder-like grass, and filling 
the air with a smoky haze. The 
water-holes dried one by one. In 
some there remained a small quan- 
tity of thick, green, watery slime, 
encircled by tenacious fathomless 
mud, out of which the weakened 
limbs of the animals, who were at- 
tracted by the smell of the precious 
liquid, failed to draw their water- 
swollen bodies ; and around most of 
these water-traps (for they were no- 
thing else) lay embedded helplessly 
a ring of slowly-perishing, despair- 
ing-eyed creatures, famishing with 
hunger and dying with thirst un- 
der a blazing sun. 

Sheep were lost daily, and wan- 
dered about at their will, all the 
efforts of the worn-out shepherds 
failing to keep them together; and 
indeed, in most instances, it was 
as a great personal favour to John 
himself that the men remained 
with him during the fearful drought. 
Lean, disease-stricken native dogs 
dragged their mangy bodies along 
beside gaunt tottering kangaroos, 
without strength or courage to 
assail them, and dead wallabies and 
other animals lay about everywhere. 

What misery it was! Exertions 
were fruitless to alleviate sufferin 
or prevent loss, and John felt his 
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heart hardening ; his soul began to 
rebel, and bitterness to flow from 
that inward fount from which had 
welled a spring of love to all. 

He had returned to his hut after 
an unusually fatiguing day of use- 
less labour. He ate his lonely 
meal of salt junk and damper, and 
lighting his pipe, he paced up and 
down in front of his solitary abode. 
It was one of those beautiful moon- 
lit nights, which were without 
beauty to the owners of the parched, 
waterless pieces of territory, on 
which they could behold their 
stocks dying without being able to 
assist them in the slightest. The 
heaven was without a single cloud. 
The sweet influences of Pleiades 
had no power to modify the suffer- 
ings on earth, and the red Aldeb- 
aran looked pitilessly with an eye 
of fire upon a fiery world. All 
around, the horizon glared with the 
reflected glow of huge conflagra- 
tions. As he strode up and down 
in his bitterness of soul, he realised 
more acutely the great weight of 
the burden which bowed him 
down. Descending from _ the 
branches of an iron-bark tree beside 
him, a beautiful little mangaroo* 
floated downwards on outstretched 
wings to the foot of a tall sapling 
at a little distance away, and 
nimbly ascending it, was followed 
by his mate, who, quickly imitating 
the example set her, perched her- 
self on a branch adjoining. There 
they chattered and played, frolick- 
ing among the branches, through 
which the white moon shone with 
cold, hard loveliness. As John 
watched their merry gambols, some 
sympathetic chord of his nature 
was touched. How gladsome and 
joyous they looked! They were 
content with their humble lot. 
Some degree of their happiness 
radiated into his own heart, and 
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“he blessed them unawares.” A 
feeling of hope sprang up in his 
soul, and his fast-waning faith and 
trust in the good providence of 
God struck a deeper root and found 
a richer soil. He went about his 
cheerless work with a renewed 
strength; and shortly afterwards, 
to his great joy, a change in the 
weather brought back with it a 
cessation from his hardest toil. 

Not very long after the drought 
had passed away, John received a 
letter from young Fitzgerald, en- 
closing one from his father, which 
intimated that arrangements had 
been made for selling the run for 
what it would bring by auction. 
The letter went on to state that, as 
the speculation had proved disas- 
trous to all concerned, and as John 
had lost the capital which he had 
invested in it, he was authorised 
to draw the sum of £300 as some 
compensation for the exertions he 
had made when in charge. 

The younger Fitzgerald’s letter 
merely congratulated his friend on 
having ended his slavery, and, ap- 
parently taking it for granted that 
he would make his way straight 
to Ungahrun, concluded by saying 
that they would there talk over his 
future plans. These Fitzgerald had 
already arranged in his own mind. 
John was to manage Ungahrun at 
a liberal salary, which would be 
some indemnification for what he 
had already gone through; while 
he himself would marry Ruth, and 
with her visit the much-talked-of 
Europe. 

The sale was concluded; John 
had given delivery; and he and his 
faithful Blucher, now almost out of 
his sen ses with joy at the thought 
of returning to his tribe, were on 
their way down to Ungahrun. The 
undertaking of the journey had 
been a subject of much inward con- 
flict with John. He told himself 


how much better it would be to 
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keep away, and never look upon 
Ruth again; but with curious in- 
consistency he brought forward 
stronger arguments, which proved 
how ungrateful he would appear to 
his other friends should he not 
return amongst them, if only for a 
short visit; and at last he started 
with an uneasy conscience. 

Many a_ well-known spot he 
remembered as he travelled along. 
Here he had camped with his cattle 
during the rain. Into these lagoons 
they rushed when parched with 
thirst. This is the identical gully 
into which he and his horse fell 
headlong during the stampede of 
his cattle. Now he is on the Cam- 
baranga run. He is strong still in 
his resolution to keep from tempta- 
tion, but one look at the homestead 
and the house she lives in he must 
have, if it costs him his life. 

They come to a spot where a 
short cut strikes off for Ungahrun, 
and sending Blucher with the pack- 
horses along it, John keeps towards 
his own early home. He expe- 
riences somewhat of the feeling 
which may torture a condemned 
spirit roaming in the vicinity of 
Paradise. 

As he rides through the thick 
wattles which line the road, he 
meets a man with a pack-horse. It 
is the station ration-carrier. John 
has too often performed the same 
work not to know his appearance. 
A few hasty questions are answered 
in a manner which relieve and yet 
disappoint him. Mr. Cosgrove is at 
home, but his daughter is not. She 
is staying at Betyammo, and the 
man does not know when she will 
return. 

John rides on with less interest 
and a‘slight attack of his old gnaw- 
ing pain. Fitzgerald is doubtless 
at Betyammo. Now he is in view 
of the well-known head-station. 
There is the well-remembered wool- 
shed. It seems only yesterday 
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since he and Stone visited it for 
the first time. There lies the gar- 
den, and the little creek which joins 
its waters with the main stream. 
Can so many years have flown by 
since his eyes first rested on the 
scene? Yonder is Ruth’s mother’s 
grave,—she must often go there. 
He will for once kneel where she 
has knelt, and then he will depart. 
He will risk his peace of mind no 
further. Quietly he crosses over to 
the spot which his memory insep- 
arably connects with her he loves. 
It is much the same as when he 
left it. The railing and _head- 
stone which Fitzgerald had put 
up about her mother’s grave are 
still there, but there is a look 
of trim neatness about it which 
shows that loving hands have been 
lately at work. How rapidly his 
heart is beating! His boyhood’s 
memories flow over him. He re- 
members how fervently his own 
father strove to ward from him 
the ills of life, and as he kneels 
under the great currajong-tree his 
mind becomes absorbed in the 
past. 


Fitzgerald had in vain sought an 
opportunity to converse with Ruth 
in priavte, for with an amount of 
clever tact and skilful manceuvring 
which astonished herself, she had 
hitherto managed to evade and put 
off the scene which she felt was 
inevitable. She liked the Un- 
gahrun squatter much as a friend, 
and the thought of the pain which 
she knew was in store for him dis- 
tressed her greatly. Day by day 
she felt that the approach of the 
dreaded hour was drawing nearer, 
and that the crisis was alone post- 
poned by herself. 

She had one day taken advan- 

e of a rumoured absence of Fitz- 
gerald from home to canter over 
and visit her Betyammo friends, 
when to her surprise she found her 
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lover there before her. He had 
turned up in some unaccountable 
way, as he often did about that 
time. Strange coincidences seemed 
to multiply themselves in connec- 
tion with him. This time, his face 
wore a look of resolution, aud his 
general air gave so much evidence 
of determination, that Rath trem- 
bled. She felt sure the time for an 
explanation had come. Still she 
struggled to delay it. Insisting 
that her step-father could not spare 
her, she announced her intention 
next morning of returning to Cam- 
baranga; and waylaying Mr. Gray 
privately, she begged that he would 
accompany her back. It was, how- 
ever, no use. Fitzgerald saddled 
his horse, deaf to all hints, and 
joined the party. Ruth resolutely 
kept by Mr. Gray’s bridle-rein most 
of the way, and it was not until 
within a short distance from the 
station that the casual encounter 
of an intimate and loquacious friend 
of the old squatter’s gave Fitzgerald 
the opportunity he sought for. In 
a few straightforward and manly 
words he said all he had to say; 
and earnestly he made offer of his 
love, and promised to shield and 
guard her, as his heart’s most 
sacred treasure, through life. His 
utterance had been so rapid that 
Ruth, whose tears fell fast, was 
quite unable to stem its torrent. 
She shook her head, and was 
endeavouring to decline the offer 
as gently as she could, when the 
loud greeting whinny of a horse 
startled them both. It stood tied 
up to a sapling near her mother’s 
grave, and the sound had the 
effect of causing its owner to rise 
hastily from where he had been 
kneeling and gaze at the new- 
comer. 

He stood bareheaded—a tall, 
muscular, well-built figure, in rough 
bush-attire, his auburn beard and 
hair powdered with the dust of 
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travel, gazing at them with a fright- 
ened stare on his bronzed aquiline 
features. ‘ 

“John West!” cried Fitzgerald, 
in delighted surprise. 

Darkly red flushed the weather- 
beaten face, a tempest of rage for an 
instant seemed to pass over the 
strongly - marked countenance, but 
only for a moment. The next 
minute he had sprung on his horse 
and was galloping away, excitedly 
waving his hands. Whither ?— 
he knew and cared not. 

Ruth’s tears had stopped with 
the surprise, but now they welled 
faster than ever; and Fitzgerald’s 
surprise at his friend’s strange 
conduct but increased their flow. 
Attributing her emotion to the 
same cause which had first occasion- 
ed it, Fitzgerald would have re- 
newed his suit, but was excitedly, 
almost passionately, interrupted by 
Ruth, who incoherently begged 
him to desist ; and on reaching the 
head - station she hurried to her 
chamber, in which she shut herself 
up, resolutely refusing to see any 
one, not excepting her step-father 
and old Mr. Gray, who feared that 
she had been attacked by a sudden 
indisposition. 

Fitzgerald wandered about in a 








maze of astonishment, at one time 
canvassing his friend’s behaviour, 
and next moment that of his 
mistress. 

Night, however, brought counsel, 
and in the morning Ruth met him 
with a calm face ; and while stating 
her appreciation of the proposal he 
had made to her, and her own deep 
sense of his private worth, firmly 
declined accepting it, causing that 
gentleman’s visage to assume an 
expression of more puzzled amaze- 
ment than it had ever worn before. 
In vain he would have expostu- 
lated. Mildly, but decidedly, she 
put an end to further entreaties 
by informing him that to her the 
subject was of so painful a nature 
that its further discussion could 
only wound without changing her 
feelings. 

In desperation Fitzgerald applied 
for advice, first to Mr. Gray, and 
then to Mr. Cosgrove, the latter 
appeal to him a most distasteful 
proceeding. 

Both shrugged their shoulders 
helplessly, and Fitzgerald rode 
home by himself that afternoon, a 
very much sadder man than when 
he left it, vainly seeking some ex- 
planation of so bewildering a state 
of things. 








Ir is common in the literary 
world to call this time of general 
holiday and locomotion “the silly 
season.” The word is not a word— 
however applicable to other peri- 
odical productions—which has ever 
been involved in any of the calcu- 
lations of ‘ Maga,’ to whose kind 
hands summer and winter, and 
autumn as well, bring a supply of 
all the good things of this world. 
But if not in writing, we may at 
least be allowed to suggest that in 
reading, the common holiday is the 
silly season. “Books for the sea- 
side,” such as we see constantly ad- 
vertised, are not those books of 
serious import which no doubt oc- 
cupy our thoughts during the rest 
of the year. Those high specula- 
tions upon the antecedents of the 
human race which begin to make 
us so much better acquainted with 
our distant ancestors the Ascidians 
than we are with those intervening 
races, the Picts, for instance, who 
must be much nearer to us in blood; 
and even those speculations which 
are, we suppose, the last novelty in 
science, as to whether Evolution 
may not involve Degeneration, and 
Humanity be on the fair way back 
again to Ascidianism—a hypothesis 
which will suit a great many minds 
and ought to have a great success in 
the Low Church: such studies are 
the occupation of home, to be pur- 
sued in the steady dusk of winter 
days, or under the stimulating irri- 
tation of the east winds in spring. 
But with a sweep of breezy country, 
or still more breezy sea, before our 
eyes and our windows; or a snowy 
mountain inviting our regard with 
its folds of gloom and shadow, its 

innacles of silver; or after the la- 
rious pleasure of a day upon the 
moors,—our minds, let us allow, are 
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not strung for such inquiries. Then 
the gravest reader may confess with- 
out shame that it is “only novels” 
which he has brought with him; 
and that so much energy as he can 
command from the outdoor refresh- 
ment which need or fashion pre- 
scribes, and which is to strengthen 
his mind for all such inquiries, and 
his nerves for all their consequences, 
not to speak of more immediate ne- 
cessities—is fit for no greater exer- 
tion than to follow the fortunes of 
a pretty heroine, or a muscular son 
of the gods, through the orthodox 
three volumes. Muscular heroes 
and pretty heroines are as necessary 
to our comfortable existence during 
this period of supposed retirement 
from the occupations of ordinary 
life, as they are to some of us for 
the other part of the year. It is 
true that of all the expedients of 
amusement none are so well worn; 
but they have outlasted the greater 
part of those inventions for occupy- 
ing the listless, and distracting the 
weary, of which the world is full. 
And as there must be something for 
the mind to do now and then, as 
well as for the body, even in holi- 
day-time, there can be few better 
occupations for the critic—himself 
snatching a breath of fresh air, and 
never, of course, during his more 
gravely inspired moments, troubling 
himself with anything so frivolous 
—than to indicate a few of the works 
with which his beloved public may 
with advantage occupy itself in the 
leisure of its yearly holiday, in the 
well-bred languor of country-house 
visiting, or among the invigorating 
yet somewhat tedious pleasures of 
the seaside. 

“Only Novels!” If it were but 
in consideration of one of the most 
flourishing branches of trade, these 
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articles might claim a less contemp- 
tuous mention. It is true that the 
students of such mysteries are in- 
variably informed that the great 
proportion of them do not pay,— 
from which it may be inferred that 
of all generous and self-denying 
professions, there are none so mag- 
nanimous as those which have to do 
with the printing and issuing of 
light literature. But whether they 
pay or not, it is evident that they 
employ as large a staff of workmen 
(to look at the matter from an econ- 
omical point of view) as many more 
dignified kinds of traffic. We do 
not speak of the solitary man or 
woman somewhere in a study or 
parlour, or even garret, who sets the 
whole agoing; but of the paper- 
makers, the printers, the noble me- 
chanic, the bookbinding girls, the 
ingenious compositor, who all get 
their bread out of these ephemera 
at which everybody smiles. This 
consideration should make us pause 
when we speak with a scoff about 
only novels. Nails and needles, 
which, though insignificant articles, 
are always spoken of with respect, 
do not employ a more respectable 
band of workmen. Novels are a 
part of the industrial system of 
England. They are wares which 
are largely exported, and still more 
largely stolen from us. They have 
indeed every external title to re- 
spect—but yet, somehow or other, 
they do not receive it. A novel 
is a book which some people are 
ashamed of reading, and most peo- 
ple speak of apologetically as an 
exception to their usual studies,—as 
a trifle taken up, don’t you know, 
when one has nothing better to do. 
Reading for the seaside! Under 
this description figure books in 
which the secrets of human life 
are sounded, sometimes with power, 
and often with sincerity as great 
as, or greater than, that of any of 
vour philosophers, with gleams of 
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natural insight, and sparkles of 
that perception which approaches 
genius. After all, when one comes 
to consider it, there are few greater 
achievements than that of creating 
before our eyes one distinct human 
being who is, yet is not, whose face 
we shall never see, who can no 
more be touched or identified than 
a mist, yet whom we know as well 
as we know our brother. That the 
power to do so should be, is of 
itself a sufficiently great wonder ; 
but it becomes still more remark- 
able when we reflect that the gift 
in greater or less development is 
scarcely even uncommon, and that, 
when it is exercised largely, it is 
always more or less despised. The 
“distinguished novelist” is good- 
naturedly bantered by his friends 
upon his distinctions. He laughs 
at them himself, in or out of his 
sleeve; perhaps laughing a little all 
the same at those who are so jocular 
about his reputation. Such was 
not the case in the days of the 
Wizard of the North; though, to 
be sure, there are a hundred novels 
in existence now for one then. 
However, let it be some consola- 
tion to those who profess this trade, 
that it is the most inexhaustible, the 
most indispensable of arts. No 
other is so old—no other so univer- 
sal. If Eve did not tell stories out- 
side of Eden, among all that crop 
of thistles, to Abel and Cain before 
they had learned how to quarrel, 
our first mother was not the woman 
we take her for. From the nursery 
to that sick-room at the other end 
of time which, painful and languid 
as it must be, we all hope to pass 
through, none of us can do with- 
out our story. It is a peor soul 
that never has lost a night’s sleep, 
or wasted half a summer’s day, on a 
novel. It may be doubtful, indeed, 
whether any of us have learnt to 
conduct ourselves better through 
the difficulties of life in consequence 
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of the experiences of the number- 
less heroes and heroines whom we 
have followed with interest through 
the same; but at all events our in- 
terest has been quickened in their 
experiences by the similarity of our 
own. It has been claimed by one 
of the chief novelists of the day, 
we think Mr. Trollope, who cer- 
tainly has a right to be heard on 
the subject, that novels teach peo- 
ple, and especially young people, 
how to talk, and have had a dis- 
tinct influence in shaping the 
stream—not a very brilliant one 
—of English conversation. Per- 
haps this is rather a strong state- 
ment, and it would be more true to 
say that English novels influence 
English conversation asthe ‘ Times’ 
leads popular opinion, by divining 
and echoing it—occasionally with a 
clever semblance of forestalling and 
originating. It issomewhat curious, 
by the way, when we come to think 
of it, and by no means complimen- 
tary to the novelists, that they, as 
we have just said, do so little to 
guide or help those who may have 
complications of life to go through 
very similar to the complications 
which form the subjects of modern 
romance. This is a question which 
writers of fiction would do well 
to ponder. Who has been helped 
through one of these difficulties by 
the example of the last study of 
life which even the most potent 
of contemporary magicians has set 
before him? Perhaps the reason 
is, that a scarcely appreciable por- 
tion of humanity are those who are 
troubled by the special problems 
which the novelist prefers to inves- 
tigate and fathom. For example, 
there are curiously few bigamists 
in good society, yet bigamy is per- 
haps more popular than any other 
subject with some novelists. And 
few of us, after all, very few, make 
eccentric wills, which are still more 
largely used. As for the one grand 





problem of which all the novels are 
full, which is how to get ourselves 
beloved and married, that, it is pro- 
verbial, is a question in which no- 
body will take any advice or pro- 
fit by any example. Here human 
nature always feels its situation 
unique and its circumstances unex- 
ampled. If there ever was a silly 
maiden like Lydia Languish in real 
life, demanding to be wooed fantas- 
tically and mysteriously, to be run 
away with and flattered by clandes- 
tine vows, in imitation of her fa- 
vourite heroine, we are very sure 
there never was any who learned 
prudence and patience from the 
most exemplary of fictitious women. 
No doubt it pleases the young couple 
who have to wait for each other 
through a lingering engagement, to 
read of others in the same circum- 
stances; but we doubt if man or 
woman ever got a hint for the 
speedier termination of their em- 
barrassments through those of their 
contemporaries in fiction. It is by 
no means to be desired that novelists 
should give up this subject which is 
sacred to them, but in which no- 
body will ever be guided by any 
experience save their own; yet it 
would be well for them in other 
points to consider this deficiency. 
They are the recognised exponents 
of social life; it is their task to 
exhibit men and women in the 
midst of all its complications: and 
it is a reproach to them that the 

do nothing to help their fellow- 
creature who may have similar trials 
to go through. An instance strikes 
us in the work of one, who without 
question stands at the head of this 
branch of literature at the present 
moment in England. When Mary 
Garth is in attendance upon the old 
miser in ‘Middlemarch,’ she pre- 
vents him from burning an unjust 
will which he has made in a fit of 
ill-temper and which disinherits 
her lover. Why does she prevent 
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him from carrying out his re- 
morseful wish at the last moment ? 
Because it would be to her own 
advantage through her lover. Now, 
to hinder aman from doing what he 
wishes, the thing being rather right 
than wrong, when he has only a few 
minutes to do anything in, because 
it is to your own advantage, is almost 
as revolting to good sense and nat- 
ural justice as to force him in the 
same circumstances to do something 
for your advantage—and extreme- 
ly silly in its superiority to boot. 
This is putting the vanity of fan- 
ciful disinterestedness above both 
justice and charity, for the only 
right in the case was that of the 
dying man to burn the paper for 
which he was alone responsible, if 
he chose. Here is one of the cases 
in which fiction fails of its mission 
and is of use to no one; and if 
George Eliot fails, who is likely to 
succeed ? 

These are not the days, however, 
of exemplary romances, and we 
have ceased to understand the ne- 
cessity for a moral. Novels with 
a purpose, indeed, are universally 
scouted, although one of the most 
powerful of contemporary story- 
tellers, Mr. Charles Reade, never 
takes pen in hand without some 
moral object, some abuse to assail 
or good cause to advance ; (and, alas ! 
are there no more windmills looming 
against the sky, no rattle of chains 
upon any prison band to make that 
champion take the road again!) 
We have said that no suggestion 
even of a desire that the novelist 
should resign that subject which is 
his from time immemorial, the great 
theme of story and of song, love, 
which is one of the few things as 
old and as continual as story-telling, 
has never entered our mind. To tell 
the truth, though we have heard 
our contemporaries give heaven 
thanks for a novel without love, 
we have never shared that cruel 





sentiment. Sometimes, we confess 
to having been a little weary of the 
pretty young couples in Moliére, 
who come in and occupy the stage 
when we want Harpagon or Sgan- 
arelle. But that is only because the 
great French dramatist did not 
understand, any more than the 
majority of his countrymen, the 
charm of honest and pure young 
love. To this moment it is old 
love, full of complications and per- 
adventures, the love of the experi- 
enced and world-worn, the secondes 
noces, which most occupies the ima- 
gination of our neighbours. The 
greatest of living Frenchmen, and, 
we think, of living romancers, has 
indeed been able to do without the 
sentiment altogether, notably in his 
last great work, where the nearest 
approach to a heroine has attained 
the age of twenty months only (not 
years); but few people have the 
force of Victor Hugo. Generally, 
however, a novel in which there is 
not a pair of lovers is a mistake, and 
undesirable in art as well as unac- 
ceptable to the majority of readers ; 
but when we say this we must also 
add, that scarcely any great writer 
has made love his sole theme, any 
more than love is the chief agency 
in the world. Shakespeare, who 
never, or at least in very rare in- 
stances, omits it altogether, has 
given it the chief place only in one 
pre-eminent picture of youthful 
passion and enthusiasm, done all 
in the glow of sudden inspiration, 
the story of that moment which 
is for ever, the breathless ecstasy 
which is instantaneous and immor- 
tal, born of its own divine caprice, 
and saved by death as sweet as love 
from any ending. We have heard 
from the lips of ineffable critics that 
Juliet was a very forward young 
woman, and her doings quite incon- 
sistent with the rules of good society, 
which no doubt is perfectly true; 
and had our great poet given us 
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nothing but a succession of Juliets 
he would not have been so great a 
poet. This, however, is what the 
present school of story-tellers cannot 
understand. It was, we think, with 
‘Jane Eyre’ that it began to be 
supposed that the hot encounter of 
two lovers, with all their juxtaposi- 
tions and all their quarrels, heats, 
and coolnesses, was the only object 
of fiction—a disastrous discovery 
which has done more damage in the 
world than many a more important 
mistake. Taking Shakespeare’s ex- 
ample, however, we may say that 
a story which is pure love and 
nothing else must end in a catas- 
trophe. It is an intolerable state, 
not to be supported by the great 
mass of human beings who are not 
in love; and its suddenness, and the 
overpowering brief current of its 
potency, the pity of the strange and 
tragic conclusion, the bitter-sweet of 
that union which is ending, are com- 
ponent parts of its power over us, 
and justify its acceptance as the 
supreme romance, the one typical 
tale of youth and passion. There is 
no looking behind or after in that 
sudden rapture—it is all concen- 
trated in the moment, the hour, the 
one point of everlasting duration, 
which to ordinary mortals is beat 
out upon the clock in the shortest 
spell of time. But when the youth- 
ful pair occupy their real position 
in a real world, the interest of their 
story not only gives zest to the 
study of more ordinary existence, 
but it gives the indispensable com- 
position, the necessary beginning 
and ending which every tale re- 
quires. Real life has no ending 
save in death,—it is a tangle of 
breakings off and addings on, of 
new beginnings overlapping the 
old, of ties arbitrarily cut and ar- 
bitrarily pieced together again, and 
nothing to make the picture, as 
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painters say, “compose.” Some- 
times a bold artist will take this 
very imperfection for his rule, and 
make a story with as little purpose 
as life itself, and as destitute of 
shape and sequence, which is won- 
derfully taking and attractive to the 
cultivated imagination—for a time. 
But it needs a singular gift, and the 
method requires to be very sparingly 
used. 

Miss Broughton has hitherto oc- 
cupied a very good position among 
the writers of the impassioned 
school. Nobody has sinned more 
than she has done against the ret- 
icences of love. She has left very 
little indeed to the imagination, 
and insisted upon every detail of 
long-drawn and passionate inter- 
views with a vehemence which has 
confused the modest reader, but 
always with a vigour and spirit 
which have covered a multitude of 
sins. There has generally been just 
impropriety enough in her situa- 
tions to make the extreme virtue 
of her heroines more ostentatiously 
palpable than the virtue of honest 
English girls whom nobody sus- 
pects has any business to be—which 
is a coarse way of promoting purity 
and exhibiting fine sentiment. But 
either the unanimity of virtuous. 
critics has been for once of some 
moral use, or else other influences. 
have persuaded Miss Broughton 
that this is not the best course 
for a writer whose aim is at some- 
thing higher than the applause of 
the frivolous or light-minded ; and. 
in the novel which she has called 
‘Second Thoughts,’ * perhaps with 
a double meaning and intention of 
expressing her own changed ideas. 
as well as her heroine’s, she has 
“turned over a new leaf,” accord- 
ing to the usual formula. ‘Second 
Thoughts’ deals only with virtuous. 
persons. There is not in it a touch 





* ‘Second Thoughts.’ By Rhoda Broughton. 
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of illegitimate love from end to end, 
and there are few if any violent em- 
braces, and only a few references to 
the “sweet body,” which has occu- 
pied in recent fiction more than the 
part which used in more reserved 
times to be appropriated to the 
sweet heart. But when she had 
made up her mind to go so far, we 
think Miss Broughton would have 
done well to go a little further. 
Love is still the sole question, or 
almost the sole question, in the 
book. To be sure, there is a matter 
of domestic government which is 
very amusingly treated, and which 
gives a little human variety to 
the monotonous and long - winded 
conflict between the lovers; for it 
is a duel of mutual pride, self- 
denial, and sacrifice which occupies 
the two volumes, and might, had 
not the writer been merciful, have 
occupied three, for any reason that 
can be seen to the contrary. The 
story is, we are sorry to say, a very 
well-worn and antiquated story, and 
its little contrivances of difficulty 
such as the accustomed novel-reader 
will dismiss with a smile, seeing 
through them from the first word. 
There is a gruff and rude, but be- 
nevolent and admirable, young doc- 
tor, whose action, entirely on her 
behalf and in ‘her interest, rouses 
the fierce resentment and dislike of 
Gillian the heroine, until the sud- 
den discovery of his proud disin- 
terestedness makes her find out at 
the same time, that while she sup- 
posed she was hating, she had been 
learning to love him. He is made 
her guardian, and she is compelled 
to live in his house; and while 
they bite and scratch, the mutual 
attraction increases. This kind of 
struggle is one which has been dear 
to romance in recent years. It has 
been repeated over and over again, 
the man invariably being in the 
right and the woman in the wrong, 
with much edifying discovery of 
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her feminine inperfections on one 
side, and glorification of his strong 
and noble and superior qualities on — 


the other. This is one peculiarity 
of female novelists upon which crit- 
ics, so fond of dwelling upon their 
characteristics, have rarely hit. In 
the old times when literature was 
chiefly in the hands of men, women 
were elevated to a visionary pin- 
nacle; but now it is the turn of the 
stronger sex, and there are few things 
which more surprise the male reader 
than the flattering picture which he 
finds presented to him of his own 
species in the shape of heroes who 
to him are very questionable speci- 
mens of the race. Once more it is 
‘Jane Eyre’ who sets this fashion. 
Her brutal yet captivating lover 
has been the father of hundreds— 
might we not say thousands !—of 
unmannerly fellows, who have been 
worshipped by perverse, yet at bot- 
tom most submissive, young women, 
through volume after volume of 
mutual controversy, in which they 
have always the best of it. This 
unconscious homage ought to soften 
the gentlemen of the newspapers ; 
but here, we fear, another principle 
comes in, and your critic, who feels 
himself in every way a more desir- 
able specimen of humanity than 
the much-lauded hero, but who 
knows that no such appreciation 
awaits him, becomes jealous of his 
imaginary hrother. 

Miss Broughton’s heroine is very 
pleasantly introduced to the reader. 
She is the niece, housekeeper, and 
absolute sovereign of a mild and 
somewhat stupid squire, who is her 
uncle, and over whose motherless 
children she bears a benevolent but 
imperious sway. The Christmas 
party which the lively and energetic 
Gillian (painful name, by the way, 
for a heroine—but novelty is every- 
thing) organises and arranges is 
very brightly put before us; and 
we already see that the too great 
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self-confidence of the young mis- 
tress of the house, so certain that 
she is indispensable to the comfort 
of everybody, and that nothing 
could be done without her, is des- 
tined, like every other kind of 
pride, to have a fall. This humili- 
ation comes swiftly and suddenly, 
in the person of a very decided and 
positive visitor, who brings her an 
order from her father to proceed 
instantly to him, in company with 
the. messenger, who is her father’s 
doctor, already a celebrated young 
physician in large practice, and a 
man, the reader instantly perceives, 
of most unusual generosity, since 
he has left that practice and come 
to the country in the depths of 
winter, getting a very cold recep- 
tion for his pains, in order to fetch 
a rebellious girl to her extremely 
cranky and disagreeable parent. 
The only motive for this remark- 
able act is that the father is rich, 
and the doctor cannot stand by 
and see the old man’s fortune alien- 
ated from his only child. Any- 
thing more ungrateful than that 
child, for his care of her, could not 
be; and indeed the father, as Miss 
Broughton represents him, is a very 
good justification of her unwilling- 
ness. Bad fathers are favourites 
with this writer, and with her imi- 
tators—fathers so bad that no 
family fiction is practicable about 
them, and their children frankly 
despise and abhor the domestic 
tyrants. No worse specimen than 
Mr. Latimer has ever appeared 
among the group of those gentle- 
men already known to us. His 
absolute and undisguised self-occu- 
pation, and cruelty to the unwilling 
victim,—his cynicism, his atheism, 
his lovelessness and hopelessness— 
make up the most unattractive pic- 
ture, and add an entirely useless 
shadow to the story, for there is no 
advantage gained to it by his in- 
troduction; and even Dr. Burnet’s 
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extremely disagreeable generosity 
might just as well have been exer- 
cised, had we been only told’ of the 
undesirable existence of the testa- 
tor, who orders his daughter to 
marry the doctor on pain of los- 
ing her fortune—a hardship only 
avoided by his coarse refusal of the 
privilege. The original part of the 
book, however, which is pushed 
into a corner by this commonplace 
love-story, made Gillian’s absence 
for a time from home indispens- 
able; and it is this which will 
most amuse the reader. Here is a 
picture of her original attitude in 
her uncle’s house. She is endeav- 
ouring not only to console that 
worthy man for the extraordinary 
hardship of her departure, but in 
some degree to fortify him against 
its evil consequences. 


‘¢ *T cannot think what you will do 
without me,’ says Gillian, with uncon- 
scious conceit, sadly gazing at the 
glowing coals, as pictures of the total 
disorganisation of family, house, and 
village, consequent on her departure, 
march gloomily through her mind. 

‘* ¢T am sure I cannot think,’ echoes 
the poor Squire, humbly. 

‘**T fear you will all be at sixes and 
sevens by the time I come back.’ 

‘**T am sure we shall.’ 

‘“**Try to keep things together, 
dear,’ in a gentle hortatory voice ; 
‘try to keep a tight hand on the reins.’ 

*¢*T will try, Gill,’ not very con- 
fidently. 

‘*¢T am a little afraid of Jane,’ 
pursues Gillian, thoughtfully. ‘She 
is a good girl, but rather inclined to 
be self-willed and masterful ’—as if 
these were the last qualities with 
which she herself would have any 
sympathy. ‘Will you try to keep 
her a little in check ?’ 

‘¢ “Tf you wish, Gill,’ with less con- 
fidence. 

‘* Another pause. 

‘¢ «Sophia Tarlton has promised to 
take my drunkards,’ continues the 
girl, thoughtfully. ‘I have left all 
my Temperance tracts in the order in 
which I wish her to read them; I am 
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anxious that she should make no mis- 
take. Will you remind her ?’ 

‘¢* Yes, Gill.’ 

‘* Again they are silent, but so is not 
the wind. Plainly they can hear it 
raving, and tearing, and hustling out- 
side. Gillian shudders. ‘ What have 
I done to deserve a journey of a hun- 
dred and fifty miles on such a night, 
and in such company?’ she groans 
with an accent of angry contempt. 

‘* «Perhaps, after all, he may not be 
such bad company,’ says the Squire, 
consolingly. ‘ Perhaps—who knows? 
—he may turn out quite a pleasant 
fellow.’ 

‘***T shall certainly not give him 
the chance,’ returns Gillian, with dig- 
nity. ‘His proximity is forced upon 
me, but I may at least be spared his 
conversation. Nothing will induce 
me ¢o open my lips to him.’” 


With these melancholy previ- 
sions of the family ruin which is 
to follow her withdrawal from the 
helm of affairs, and her determined 
prejudice against her new com- 
panion, the young ladv sets forth 
to find him as insupportable as she 
has made up her mind he must be. 
And she has a very unpleasant time 
of it in the cheerless, half-furnished 
house where her father is lying 
sneering and dying, the most odious 
impenitent whom we remember to 
have come across in fiction, where 
generally there is a charitable senti- 
ment in favour of affording at least 
an opportunity of final repentance 
to the sinner. Miss Broughton, 
however, is not sentimental, and, 
we fear, she is almost more true in 
representing her selfish roué as con- 
sistently selfish, and daringly in- 
different to the final act in his 
wretehed tragedy, to the end. Gil- 
lian makes the worst of everything 
consistently, with a spirit which 
proves her to be worthy of her 
father, until the climax of naughti- 
ness and fiery opposition is senclied, 
and the proud and furious girl is 
brought to herself by Burnet’s un- 
compromising and equally angry 







refusal of her, in the shock of 
which contemptuous rejection her 
eyes are opened to see what a very 
foolish figure she has been cutting, 
and how admirable is the noble- 
minded bear who will have nothing 
to do with her. We are quite 
ready to agree with Gillian about 
herself; but we do not think the 
reader will share her sentiments 
in respect to her gruff and uncivil 
doctor, whose incivility and want 
of breeding is much more evident 
throughout the story than the noble- 
ness which his contrite ward attri- 
butes to him from the moment he 
rejects her—another proof of that 
darling maxim of a certain class of 
writers of fiction, that women are 
like dogs, never so affectionate as 
when they have been well beaten. 
We may pass over this, however, and 
over the dreary period of Gillian’s 
incarceration in the house of her 
lover guardian, who continues as 
brutal as he can manage to be, not- 
withstanding the spell which is 
beginning to work upon him. A 
clever but imperfect and hurried 
sketch of his disagreeable and im- 
perious sister is almost the only en- 
livening particular in this dreary 
interval of covert love-making; but 
when Gillian comes of age and 
makes her exit very unwillingly 
from the doctor’s drab -coloured 
house, her return home to the 
kingdom which she fondly hopes 
is waiting for her, involves a sacri- 
fice almost more disagreeable than 
anything that had gone before. The 
squire had hinted some time before 
that the household had got “ out- 
of gear,” and that he feared the 
“team would require a good deal 
of driving”—a very proper and 
squirely form of comparison. But 
the warning has altogether passed 
from Gillian’s mind when she goes 


home in full assurance of triumph," 


looking out of the window of the 
railway - carriage “to distinguish ” 
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which of the dear little flock, whose 
tutelar angel she is now again going 
to become, is awaiting her with 
eager tenderness. 


‘* As the train slackens speed, her 
eye expectantly seeks among the ve- 
hicles gathered outside her own ponies 
and pony-carriage, which she had 
confidently requested might be sent 
to meet her. She fails to find them; 
but no doubt they are hidden behind 
some bulky omnibus or intervening 
fly. Nor does she at first see any 
figure on the platform that strikes her 
as familiar. Her eye passes, carelessly 
at first indeed, over a showy-looking 
young lady pacing up and down with 
a rather swaggering air; nor is it till 
she has vainly examined every other 
form and face that her glance casually 
alights again on the one first dismissed 
as unrecognised, —alights to discover 
that the swaggering young lady is 
none other than Jane—Jane shot up, 
dressed up, grown up! For the first 
moment the shock of this metamor- 
phosis strikes her dumb—the meta- 
morphosis that, in six brief months, 
has transformed a leggy tomboy, with 
short petticoats and pigtail hair, into 
a self-conscious, modish woman of 
the world. Nor, when she recovers 
= sree is her greeting such as she had 

nned it should be. ‘ Why, child,’ 
& a shocked voice, ‘what a hat!’ 

‘**T am sorry you do not like it,’ 

replied Jane, pertly ; ; ‘but one cannot 
please everybody.’ 

‘*Gillian does not for the moment 
make any rejoinder. In a jarred si- 
lence she makes her way beside her 
cousin to the door of exit. Just before 
reaching it: ‘Uncle Marlow has not 
come to meet me?’ she says, in a sub- 
dued voice of disappointment. 

‘* «He said something about it, replies 
Jane, carelessly; ‘but I persuaded 
him not to come. You know that he 
has no command over his feelings, and 
I thought he might very likely make 
a scene at the station.’ 

‘*They have issued into the open 
air, and again Gillian’s eyes seek ex- 
pectantly the bay ponies with black 

-points, which again they fail to 
find. Instead of them a garish little 
equipage, drawn by a pair of piebald 
cobs, with florid harness, overdone 


with brass ornaments, bells round 
their necks, and roses at their ears, 
stops the way. 

‘“*¢T__T do not understand,’ said 
Miss Latimer, in a bewildered voice. 
‘What has become of my ponies?’ 

‘* «They are sold,’ replies Jane. ‘I 
hope you do not mind; but they were 
such humdrum old things that it was 
no fun driving them. I persuaded 
papa to buy me these instead.’ 

‘Is this really she, sitting snubbed 
and secondary in this gaudy pony- 
chaise? Is this really Jane—gawky, 
romping, but thoroughly be-mastered 
Jane—this off-hand young woman, 
with rakish get-up and dégagé mien 
ae her from a_ box - seat? 

he looks round with a sort of gasp. 
Shall she find everything—the whole 
face of nature—equally changed? Will 
the gentle hills have swelled to Hima- 
layas, and the green meadows turned 
to torrid deserts?” 


This horrible revelation goes on 
when they reach the house, where 
Gillian finds herself relegated (we 
quote the word from Miss Brough- 
ton, who is fond of it, as so many 
other writers are nowadays) to 
one of the guest-chambers, her 
former room having been taken 
possession of by the irrepressible 
Jane, who likewise takes the head 
of the table at dinner, and patron- 
ises and takes charge of her papa 
and his opinions, exactly as Gillian 
once did for her uncle. Gillian’s 
horror and disgust are extreme. 
She makes a very solemn remon- 
strance and appeal to the squire, 
who, poor man, is in a great fright 
between his late and present tyrant. 
He anxiously disclaims all idea of 
having made any revolution in his 
household. “I am sure I don’t 
know,” he cries, “how things have 
come about, but I assure you I have 
done nothing.” 


‘*** As long ago as at the time of my 
father’s death,’ continues Gillian, im- 
pressively, ‘ I’ remember you telling 
me that you thought you saw, as you 
phrased it, ‘‘ an indication on the part 
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of my team to kick over the traces.” 
Well, dear, I can only tell you now,’ 
with an accent of austere composure, 
‘that unless I am very ably seconded 
and vigorously backed up by you, I 
shall have to give up the attempt at 
driving them at all.’ 

‘ Awed by this threat, though per- 
haps to his own secret soul he may 
confess that it does not convey to him 
the impression of utter ruin that it 
would have done a twelvemonth since, 
the Squire stares hopelessly at the 
beck. . . . ‘I am sure,’ he says in an 
uncertain voice, ‘that it is the last 
thing I should wish ; but—but—I give 
you my word of honour I do not see 
my way to helping it.’ 

‘¢<Tf you ask my advice,’ cries his 
niece, eagerly—he is certainly inno- 
cent of having done so, —‘ if you think 
my opinion worth having, I have no 
hesitation in recommending you to 
send Jane to a good school immediate- 
ly. You have allowed her,’ with an 
accent of dignified reproof, ‘to get 
completely beyond the control of any 
governess—so school is the only alter- 
native.’ 

‘The Squire shakes his head—‘ She 
would not go.’ 

‘**Would not go!’ repeats Gil- 
lian angrily, darting a contemptuous 

lance at the poor gentleman beside 
er. ‘* You must be joking—a child 
of that age——’ 

‘**She is not so very young, you 
know,’ replies the Squire, in faint de- 
murrer,—‘sixteen this month, and 
she tells me she is always taken for 
eighteen.’ 

‘*¢* And you always take everything 
she says au pied de la lettre,’ says Gil- 
lian; . . . but it seems he holds, 
with a tenacity to which her experi- 
ence of him affords no parallel, to his 
idea. 

*¢ ¢ She is old for her age,’ he says, 
almost persistently. ‘ She is a girl with 
a great deal of character; knows her 
own mind, and thinks for herself. Do 
you know, Gill,’ with a deprecating 
smile, putting his hand on her shoul- 
der—‘do you know, Gill, that she 
often reminds me of you.’” 


Thus the niece is utterly routed, 
and the daughter remains mistress 
of the field. The second and still 
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greater revolution by which Jane 
in her turn is worsted, by the ad- 
vént of a sovereign of undoubted 
and unquestionable rights, the new 
wife whom the poor squire takes 
refuge in, is vivaciously told, and 
is an admirable example of poetic 
justice. And there could not be a 
finer little bit of nature than Gil- 
lian’s waking up to the sense that 
her excellent uncle is not, after all, 
an old man, and that there is noth- 
ing monstrous in the idea that he 
may marry again. The squire’s 
household altogether is fine comedy, 
a very admirable essay at a kind of 
work which always repays the art- 
ist. We can only regret that Miss 
Broughton, when she made up her 
mind to abandon the hackneyed 
ground of perpetual love-making in 
which she has unfortunately set up 
in trade and provided capital for 
so many coarse imitators, should not 
have gone a little further and taken 
advantage of those infinite humours 
of human nature for which she has 
a keen if not very kindly eye. A 
little less of the love conflict be- 
tween Burnet and Gillian—which 
from the beginning we know all 
about, having been involved in such 
passages of arms a thousand times 
before, from our very cradle, so to 
speak, as novel-readers—and a little 
more of these pleasant varieties of 
life, would have been a great advan- 
tage to her ‘Second Thoughts,’ 
which all the same is a very enter- 
taining and pleasant little book, 
short as any critic could desire, and 
full of rare bits pf observation and 
flashes of wit. The curious chintz 
dressing-gown in which the pub- 
lisher has thought fit to present 
it to the world is not in the least 
appropriate to a production about 
which there is no languor or sloven- 
liness, but sharp and clean-cut work, 
and every sign of a faculty thor- 
oughly capable and awake. 

We find ourselves in a completely 
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different atmosphere when we step 
from Marlow Hall and its thorough- 
ly modern humours to the wild 
Yorkshire coast and rugged fells 
where Mr. Blackmore* has this 
time laid his scene. His fine and 
pawky humour, the way he has of 
planting a sting of wit or satire in 
the heart of an innocent-looking 
sentence, and hitting the reader 
sharply, now on one side, now on 
the other, with a surprise which 
makes the blow infinitely more tell- 
ing; the quaint philosophy which 
flows forth so spontaneously and is 
never at a loss; the tender human- 
ity and cordial fun which charac- 
terise everything he writes, — are 
all here in their usual exuberance ; 
though it must be confessed that the 
long-windedness which is so great 
a drawback to the rapid reader is 
here also undiminished: nay, the 
strain is more lengthened than ever, 
lingering on in a channel which is 
always smooth and often sparkling, 
and through the pleasantest detours 
and windings, but long, long, un- 
deniably long ; so that he who loves a 
story, and he who snatches up a novel 
as a distraction, will find themselves 
defrauded of a good deal more time 
than they calculate upon, and be- 
trayed into much more intellectual 
excitement than perhaps they are 
disposed for. Mr. Blackmore is a 
story-teller of the days in which it 
was quite unimportant whether the 
stories told came to any end or not. 
He would have saved Scheherezade 
all that trouble and enjoyed the 
task, though in a different fashion 
from that of the Eastern improvisa- 
tore. He is not a man who can go 
carelessly through the slightest in- 
cident; whenever he pauses it is a 
necessity of his nature to approfon- 
dir all his human surroundings, so 
that if his hero pauses on the road 
to ask for a glass of water, you may 
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be sure that you will be made ac- 
quainted with the very secret of the 
inner life going on within the home- 
ly door at which he knocks, and un- 
derstand why the woman who serves 
him looks sad or glad, and find out 
afterwards that the mere accident 
of this glass of water has knitted 
her and her family, if not her grand- 
children to the third or fourth 
generation, with a subtle thread of 
connection to the main tissue of 
the hero’s fate. Mr. Blackmore is 
stronger in his heroes than his 
heroines. In respect to the latter 
he is of the old-fashioned way of 
thinking, and furnishes us with a 
delightful, thorough going, ideal giri, 
clad in the prettiest and most appe- 
tising flesh and blood, the light of 
everybody’s eyes, always doing the 
thing she ought to do, and never 
coming down from that pretty plat- 
form which is her right. Naturally 
such a sweet creature has nothing 
more to do with the struggles of 
the story than to suffer patiently 
and sometimes scheme cleverly for 
her lover. Mary Anerly satisfies 
all these old-fashioned needs; but 
we cannot think she is of suffi- 
cient importance in the story to be 
permitted to give it its name. In- 
deed we must add that the story 
itself is of no great importance to 
the reader. It is that of a little 
boy who drifts in all by himself in 
a boat from a wrecked ship, grows 
into a gallant sailor and smuggler, 
is found out by means of certain 
gold buttons which were on his 
dress to be the son of a great Anglo- 
Indian personage, goes through in- 
numerable adventures, and at last, 
declining to have anything to do 
with the father who has shown 
something less than perfect faith 
in him, ends his career, not even 
adopting his family name, as a 
navy captain and husband of the 
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fresh and blooming heroine who 
had saved his life when he was a 
smuggler. The device of the lost 
child is not original, but few novel- 
ists employ it with the frank sim- 
plicity which Mr. Blackmore has 
already shown in this respect; for 
something like the same expedient 
was adopted in the ‘ Maid of Sker,’ 
if our memory serves us rightly. 
Neither does the mystery of the 
Yordas family with which. the book 
opens, and the discovery of the 
deed which takes all their property 
from the two reigning sisters in 
order to restore it to the supposed 
disinherited son, Sir Duncan Yordas, 
father of the miraculously saved 
Robin, come to much. These sis- 
ters are put well on the canvas— 
one proud and imperious, the other 
fanciful and fine-ladyish, fond of 
good dinners, and of an only child 
who has been pampered and petted 
into a little coward and tyrant— 
but we soon lose sight of them, 
and their occasional reappearance 
does not excite the interest of the 
reader, who, on the whole, does not 
eare a bit what becomes of the deed 
or of Sir Duncan Yordas, and, even 
when Miss Philippa attempts to de- 
stroy the inconvenient parchment, 
remains singularly indifferent to it. 
We are bound to admit that we do 
not think even Robin Lyth a very 
interesting personage: in short, we 
do not care for Mr. Blackmore’s story 
as astory at all. It is the way in 
which he tells it that is captivat- 
ing. His characters are not very 
distinct, and they have a general 
resemblance to each other, talk in 
the same way, and show the same 
mixture of quaint simplicity and 
sagacity; but when the author him- 
self steps in and unfolds the web to 
us, giving to each of his puppets its 
own little twist, the characteristic 
obliquity which each possesses, his 
quips and cranks of genial humour 
are unsurpassed, if indeed they are 





equalled by any living writer. The 
book is not one to be read through 
at a sitting from a circulating li- 
brary, but to be laid up in one’s 
own shelves and turned to on oc- 
casion. If Mr. Blackmore would a 
little confine the abundant tide of 
his richly flowing and _ leisurely 
utterances, he would have a better 
chance of taking his place among 
English classics, and of sending 
down that utterance, a perennial 
and wholesome stream of tender 
charity and genial wisdom to en- 
rich posterity, than almost any 
writer we know. But it is difficult 
to quote from him. Besides that 
he is too minute and lengthy in his 
descriptions for our limited space, 
he is at the same time too equable, 
too even. The scenes which he in- 
tends to be most striking are not 
those in which he is at his best; 
he takes as much trouble with the 
smallest incident as with the great- 
est, and will somewhat perversely 
embellish a trifling little corner of 
his tale, while its principal thread 
has to take care of itself. Here, 
however, is a description taken by 
hazard of a peaceful farmhouse in 
the Yorkshire wilds eighty years 
ago—for the time of the story is the 
“year one.” 


‘* A place of smiling hope, and com- 
fort, and content with quietude: no 
memory of man about it runneth to 
the contrary; while every ox, and 
horse, and sheep, and fowl, and frisky 

orker is full of warm domestic feel- 
ing and each homely virtue. For this 
land, like a happy country, has escaped 
for years and years the affliction of 
much history. Here stands 
the homestead, and here lies the mea- 
dow-land ; there walk the kine (having 
no call to run), and yonder the wheat 
in the hollow of the hill, bowing to a 
silvery stroke of the wind, is touched 
with a promise of increasing gold. 

‘*As good as the cattle and the crops 
themselves are the people that live 
upon them; or at least in a fair degree 
they try to be so; though not, of course, 
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so harmless, or faithful, or peaceful, or 
charitable. But still, in proportion, 
they may be called as good; and, in 
fact, they believe themselves much 
better. And this from no conceit of 
any sort, beyond what is indispensable ; 
for nature not only enables but com- 
mands a man to look down upon his 
betters. . The present owner 
was <— Anerley, a thrifty and 
well-to-do Yorkshire farmer of the 
olden type. MasterAnerley was turned 
quite lately of his fifty-second year, 
and hoped (if so pleased the Lord) to 
turn a good many more years yet, asa 
strong horse works his furrow. For 
he was strong, and of.a cheerful face, 
ruddy, square, and steadfast; built up 
also with firm body to a wholesome 
stature, and able to show the best man 
on the farm the way to swing a pitch- 
fork. Yet might he be seen upon 
every Lord’s Day as clean as a new- 
shelled chestnut; neither at any time 
of the week was he dirtier than need 
be. Happy alike in the place of 
his birth, his lot in life, and the wis- 
dom of the powers appointed over 
him, he looked up, with a substantial 
faith, yet a solid reserve of judgment, 
to the Church, the Justices of the 
Peace, spiritual lords and temporal, 
and, above all, his Majesty George the 
Third. Without any reserve of judg- 
ment, which could not deal with such 
low subjects, he looked down upon 
every Dissenter, every pork-dealer, 
and every Frenchman. What he was 
brought up, that he would abide by; 
and the sin beyond repentance, to his 
mind, was the sin of the turncoat. 
‘*With all these hard-set lines of 
thought or of doctrine(the scabbard of 
thought which saves its edge and keeps 
it out of mischief), Stephen Anerley 
was not hard, or stern, or narrow- 
hearted. Kind, and gentle, and good 
to any one who ‘ knew how to behave 
himself,’ and dealing to every man 
full justice—meted by his own mea- 
sure—he was liable even to generous 
acts, after being severe and having his 
own way. But if anybody ever got 


the better of him by lies, and not fair 
bettering, that man had wiser not 
begin to laugh inside the Riding. 
Stephen Anerley was slow but sure, 
not so very keen perhaps, but grained 
with kerns of maxim’d thought to 
meet his uses as they came, and to 
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make a rogue uneasy. To move him 
from such thoughts was hard, but to 
move him from a spoken word had 
never been found possible.” 


We cannot but find serious fault 
with Mr. Blackmore, that having set 
forth a man on such powerful lines 
as these, he does nothing particular 
with him. Stephen Anerley, with 
all these faculties, is of no more use 
in the imbroglios that follow than 
to make a pithy speech now and 
then in Mr. Blackmore’s always 
pithy language. His daughter, 
Mary, who is the heroine, makes a 
prettier picture: we find her here 
in conjunction with one of those 
dumb creatures whom our author 
comprehends so tenderly. She is 
about to run down upon the beach, 
in the early morning, to get some 
shrimps for breakfast, having ridden 
from home upon the old pony, who 
meanwhile waits for her above 
high-water mark. 


‘*Mary has brought him down the 
old ‘ Dane’s Dyke,’ for society rather 
than service, and to strengthen his 
nerves with the dew of thesalt. .. . 
He may do as he likes—as he always 
does. If his conscience allows him to 
walk home, no one will think the less 
of him. Having very little conscience 
at his time of life (after so much con- 
tact with mankind), he considers con- 
venience only. To go home would 
suit him very well, but his crib would 
be empty till his young mistress came: 
moreover, there is a little dog that 
plagues him when his door is open: 
and in spite of old age it is something 
to be free; and in spite of all expe- 
rience, to hope for something good. 
Therefore Lord Keppel is as faithful 
as the rocks. He lifts his long heavy 
head and gazes wistfully at the an- 
chored ships, and Mary is sure that 
the darling pines for his absent master. 
But she, with the multitudinous tingle 
of youth, runs away rejoicing. The 
buoyant power and brilliancy of the 
morning are upon her, and the air of 
the bright sea lifts and spreads her, 
like a pillowy skate’s egg. The polish 
of the wet sand flickers at every quick 
touch of her dancing feet. Her danc- 
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ing feet are as light as nature and high 
spirits made them—not only quit of 
spindle-~heels, but even free from shoes 
and socks, left high and dry on the 
shingle. Such a pretty sight 
was good to see for innocence and 
largeness. Sothe buoyancy of nature 
springs anew in those who have been 
weary when they see her brisk power 
inspiring the young, who never stand 
still to think of her, but are up and 
away with her, where she will, at the 
breath of her subtle encouragement.” 


Mary is always pretty and fresh 
and faithful, with those glances of 
quick perception which, as opposed 
to reason, are the old-fashioned 
heroine’s right—and her lower is 
always skilful and daring, and 
ready for any emergency. Mr 
Blackmore has made evidently a 
most careful study of Flamborough 
and all its humours, and speaks of 
the boats and the fish and the popu- 
lation as if he loved them. Their 
slow speech, marked by “that 
sagacious contempt for all hot haste 
and hurry (which people of impa- 
tient fibre are too apt to call a 
drawl), may here be found, as in 
other Yorkshire, guiding and re- 
tarding well that headlong instru- 
ment the tongue,” he tells us. 
And the fisher village with its wild 
and hardy, yet faithful and kind 
population; the men at sea or 
sunning themselves upon the beach ; 
the women out in anxious bands to 
look for the boats, or tranquilly 
preparing the supper at home when 
all is still at sea; the maimed and 
broken down, yet still jolly tars, 
about—relics of the wars which 
seemed at that time England’s 
natural state; the anxious little 
cutters and heavy coast-guardsmen 
hungering for prizes, the smart and 
ubiquitous free-traders whom all 
the country pets and helps,—rise 
before us till we learn to know the 
very rocks, the caves, the fishing- 
cobles in their brilliant colours, 
the slow-tongued gossips pouring 
out their long vowels on the shore. 


Mary Anerley. 
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The parson of the salt-water parish 
is one of the best sketches in the 
book, and his first introduction to 
the reader is in Mr. Blackmore’s 
best style. 


‘*Such a man generally thrives in 
the thriving of his flock, and does not 
harry them. Because he is a wise man 
who knows what other men are, and 
how seldom they desire to be told 
that same thing more than a hundred 
and four times ina year. Neither did 
his clerical skill stop here; for Parson 
Upround thought twice about it be- 
fore he said anything to rub sore con- 
sciences, even when he had them at his 
mercy, and silent before him, on a Sun- 
day. He behaved like a gentlemanin 
this matter, where so much temptation 
lurks, looking always at the man 
whom he did not mean to hit, so that 
the guilty one received it through him, 
and felt himself better by comparison. 
In a word, this parson did his duty 
well, and pleasantly for all his flock; 
and nothing embittered him unless a 
man pretended to doctrine without 
holy orders. For the doctor reasoned 
thus—and sound it sounds—if divinity 
is a matter for Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
how can there be degrees in it? He 
held a degree in it, and felt what it had 
cost ; and not the parish only, but even 
his own wife was proud to have a doc- 
tor every Sunday. And his wife took 
care that his rich red hood, kersymere 
small-clothes, and black silk stockings 
upon calves of dignity, were such that 
his congregation scorned the surgeons 
all the way to Beverley.” 


The parson, however, had a thorn 
in the flesh. Almost every honest 
man has a nickname, the author 
tells us: but when this name is 
acquired, not at school, “ but in the 
weaker time of manhood,” and 
specially when it is a shaft aimed at 
a venture, and “ meaning no more 
harm than pepper”—yet smiting 
him in his tenderest point—how is 
it to be borne? The circumstances 
of the blow were as follows :— 


‘‘A leading Methodist from Filey 
town, who owed the doctor half a 
inea, came one summer and set uphis 
staff in the hollow of a limekiln, where 
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he lived upon fish for change of diet, 
and because he could get it for nothing. 
This was a man of some eloquence, and 
his calling in life was cobbling; and 
to encourage him therein, i keep 
him from theology, the rector not only 
forgot his half-guinea, but sent him 
three or four pairs of riding-boots to 
mend, and let him charge his own 
price, which was strictly heterodox. 
As a part of the bargain, this fellow 
came to church, and behaved as well 
as could be hoped of a man who had 
received his money. He sat by a pil- 
lar, and no more than crossed his legs 
at the worst thing that disagreed with 
him. And it might have done him 
=~. and made a decent cobbler of 
m, if the parson had only held him 
aan he got him on the hook. But 
this is the very thing which all gveat 
preachers are too benevolent to do. 
Dr. Upround looked at thissinner, who 
was getting into a fright upon his own 
account, though not a bad preacher 
when he could afford it; and the cob- 
bler could no more look up at the 
doctor than when he charged him a 
full crown beyond the contract. In his 
kindness for all who seemed convinced 
of sin, the good preacher halted, and 
looked at Mr. Jobbins with a soft, re- 
laxing gaze. Jobbins appeared as if 
he would come to church for ever, and 
never cheat any sound clergyman 
again ; whereupon the generous divine 
omitted a whole page of menaces pre- 
pared for him, and passed prematurely 
to the tender strain which always 
winds up a good sermon. Now what 
did Jobbins do in return for all this 
magnanimous mercy? Invited to dine 
the senior churchwarden upon 
the strength of having been at church, 
and to encourage him for another 
visit, and being asked, as soon as 
ever decency permitted, what he 
thought of Parson Upround’s doctrine 
between twocracklesof young griskins 
(come straight from the rectory pig- 
sty), he was grieved to express a stern 
opinion long mnt te at Flam- 
borough. ‘Ca’ yo yon mon Dr. Up- 
roond? Ica’ un Dr. Upandoon.’ 
‘From that day the rector of the 
rish was known far and wide as Dr. 
pandown—even among those who 
loved him best. For the name well 
described his benevolent practice of 
undoing any harsh thing he might 
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have said—sometimes by asmile, and 
very often with a shilling or a a basket 
of spring cabbages.” 


Thus our author will ramble on, 
not troubling himself too much 
about plot or method, but always 
with a humorous light illuminat- 
ing everything he touches, a racy 
breadth of nature, and many a 
quaint fling of genial banter at 
everybody that comes in his way. 
The laugh that is always lurking 
somewhere in his sentences does 
not take away the force of them 
when there is any deeper question 
in hand; but it gives an unex- 
pected relief and perpetual origin- 
ality to the quaint commentary 
upon the deeds of men. A writer 
with such a gift may be pardoned 
if he is an indifferent builder of a 
tale. And truth to tell, his tale 
is very badly built and would never 
hold water. Some of the scenes 
are absurdly melodramatic, as is, for 
instance, that in which the mur- 
derer is self-convicted, an elabor- 
ate pieee of stage effect, fit only for 
a Surrey theatre, and demanding 
blue-lights and all the resources of 
the scene-shifters. So, to a lesser 
extent, is the almost ludicrous 
misery of the poor little Carroways 
when M. Mordacks, the deus ex 
machind of the book, finds them 
starving, after the murder of their 
father, notwithstanding the charit- 
able intentions towards them, not 
carried out, of all their neighbours. 
Here eccentricity of description is 
pushed to its furthest limits, though 
not without a tender touch here 
and there and (inevitably) not a 
few laughable ones, to temper the 
pain. Here, however, just after 
this, is a fine bit of homely pathos 
which it would be hard to surpass. 
When the suffering family have 
been fed, and warmed, and restored 
to comfort, and the poor mother to 
her wavering wits, almost gone 
astray with misery, the kind and 
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officious meddler in every man’s busi- 
ness who has rescued them, sug- 
gests to the poor window that she 
might prefer “some inland house” 
instead of the seaside cottage, which 
keeps her husband’s fate continu- 
ally before her eyes :-— 


‘“‘Many people might not like to 
stop,” the widow answered simply; 
‘*but to me it would be a worse pain 
to go away. I sit in the evening by 
the window here. Whenever there is 
light enough to show the sea, and the 
beach is fit for landing on, it seems to 
my eyes that I can see the boat with 
my husband standing upinit. He had 
a majestic attitude “sometimes, with 
one leg more up than the other, sir, 
through some of his daring exploits; 
and whenever I see him he 4 just like 
that; and’ the little children in the 
kitchen peep and say, ‘ Here’s daddy 
coming at last, we can tell by mam- 
my’s eyes;’ and then the bigger ones 
say, ‘Hush! you might know better.’ 
And I look again, wondering which 
of them is right; and then there is 
nothing but the clouds and sea. 
Still when it is over and I have cried 
about it, it does me a little good every 
time. I seem to be nearer to Charley, 
as my heart falls quietly into the will 
of the Lord.” 


Mr. Hamilton Aidé* is not of 
the calibre of Mr. Blackmore, which 
is no discredit to him—for a man 
may do very well indeed in the way 
of fiction, without being able to 
lift the sword of the author of 
‘Lorna Doone’ and ‘Alice Lor- 
raine ’—but he is a writer of cultiva- 
ted and eloquent mind, and he fur- 
nishes us with another novel that 
a man may read without feeling 
that he has wasted just so much 
time as it has occupied him, which 
is, alas! so often the feeling with 
which we put down the novel 
which is not from the hand of an 
acknowledged master of the craft. 
He is one of those who writes 
seldom and mer A's which is a 
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condition dear to all critics, though 
not so absolutely certain of success 
as all scientific prognostications 
declare it to be. A man cannot go 
beyond his tether, however long he 
may think about it—and ‘ Poet and 
Peer’ is not a great work; but it 
is readable and reasonable, and 
treats of a world something like 
the world we know. The charac- 
ter of the hero, however, is not one 
which can very easily be realised 
among the rising youth of any pe- 
riod, and in so far it is separated 
from the easily conceivable hero of 
most romances. A young man who 
is such a spoilt child of Providence 
as not only to possess the ideal po- 
sition of an English peer, but the 
still more ideal lot of a successful 
young poet, is a creature almost too 
bright and good for human nature's 
daily food. No young man (in a 
novel) with such a double crown, but 
has of course fate against him, and 
scarcely a chance in his favour, or 
a loophole by which he may escape 
to safety and happiness. To be a 
poet alone (again in a novel) is bad 
enough, and entails a course of 
trial and taking down to which the 
labours of Hercules are a_ small 
matter, but rank and genius com- 
bined, are too much for any au- 
Life indeed, as 
well as art, finds it hard to permit 
such a combination of good fortunes. 
There is but one modern instance 
in real life, and we do not know 
who would envy the lot of Byron. 
Wilfrid, Lord Athelston, however, 
is not like his noble predecessor in 
the walks of poetry. He is not a 
person of violent or unruly passions, 
but rather a being made up of fan- 
cies, going off at a tangent even from 
the things he most cares for, if the 
caprice seizes him; unstable as he 
is brilliant, and cursed with that 
ability to have most things his own 
way, which we all sigh for, and 
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which so few of us attain. It is 
very bad for us when we do attain 
it, all the story-books say; but we 
know nobody old enough or ex- 
perienced enough to allow this 
maxim of easy philosophy to be 
true in his own case at least. Of 
course, Lord Athelston is a most 
flagrant example of the evils of 
having everything one’s own way; 
and yet as a matter of fact it is 
not he who suffers, but the other 
people surrounding him, who are 
involved in his fate, and who are 
prevented in consequence of his 
— claims from having their way. 

e begins life by falling in love 
with a very pretty girl in the vil- 
lage, whom he has noticed as a 
child, and who develops into a 
pupil-teacher by means of this 
early notice, and afterwards into 
a governess, attaining thus brevet- 
rank as a lady, and being brought 
by circumstances, almost as an 
equal, into his sphere. The young 
lord is altogether a young man of 
his time. He is astray in his re- 
ligious beliefs, scoffs at aristocracy, 
outrages all etiquettes, and writes 
luscious poetry on the borders of 
indecency, if it does not cross that 
ill-defined line. At an early period 
in his career, we find him startling 
his pretty village girl by warning 
her not to “respond so fervently” 
to the Athanasian Creed. 


‘**T thought I ought to say the re- 
sponses out loud,’she replied, after a 
momentary hesitation. 

***Do you know that you are con- 
signing me, with many millions more, 
to everlasting punishment ?’ 

‘¢¢QOh, sir!’ She looked unutter- 
ably shocked. 

‘***Creeds do a great deal of harm 
by trying to force those who have na- 
turally religious instincts, but are— 
well, perhaps unruly—into strait- 
waistcoats.’ 

‘¢ She opened her pretty brown eyes 
wide. ‘But the Creed is in the prayer- 
book, sir; and if I go to church——’ 

‘***T know what you are thinking— 


that J have no business to go; but 
I’ve Scripture authority for it. There’s 
a fellow in the Bible who prayed that 
it might be forgiven him when he 
bowed down in the house of Rimmon.’ 

***Oh, sir!’ cried Nellie, startled 
out of all shyness by her distress; ‘ you 
don’t compare our parish church with 
the house of Rimmon?’ 

‘**Only inasmuch as superstition 
and human invention have spoilt the 
simple faith in a Creator of this beau- 
tiful world. . . . All that cursing of 
others only does harm.’ 

‘¢¢T’m sure I don’t mean it,’ said 
she, looking contrite. ‘I suppose it 
was only put in to frighten people a 
little.’ 

‘¢** Fancy frightening people into 
belief! No, Nellie; Ishall teach you 
some day a better sort of belief than 
that. Promise not to run away from 
Ripple till I come down here to stay 
in August.’ ” 


This is the young man’s begin- 
ning. That he turns the head of 
the sweet little country girl is simple 
enough: fortunately circumstances, 
and his parents’ prompt action, pre- 
vent any further harm, if indeed he 
meant it, which we are not led to 
believe. He did not mean anything 
except to sip all the sweets he could 

et at. Nellie Dawson, however, is 
left behind when the young’ prince 
goes out into the world, where he 
meets with many ladies and adven- 
tures. In Rome he comes across 
his fate in the shape of a wonderful 
Anglo - Italian beauty, Sylvia Bra- 
bazon, whom he encounters on 
Monte Pincio, dressed in “a dark- 
red robe—it would be sacrilege to 
call it a gown or frock—trimmed 
with fur, and made as nearly as 
possible like that we are accustom- 
ed to associate with Faust’s Mar- 
guerite,” with a fur cap upon her 
head, and hair of reddish brown 
hanging “ in loose coils in a net far 
down her back.” This remarkable 
young lady is as much gifted in 
mind as she is imposing in person ; 
and the poet loses not only his 
heart, which he has already lost 
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and found again on several occa- 
sions, but his head, and can think 
of nothing else; but he does not 
find here either the simple worship 
of Nellie Dawson, or the reluctant 
but complete submission to his 
charms of Lady Frances Cope, his 
second victim. Here is a clever 
little scene in which Miss Brabazon 
takes her young admirer down. 


‘«<T have known some very good 
women,’ said he, biting his lip. 

‘** Have you? I should not have 
thought so from your poems.’ 

‘** You have read them, then?” He 
looked pleased. 

‘* «T have.’ 

‘He looked less pleased. 

‘*¢From the tone in which you say 
that, I fear you liked nothing in the 
book? Of course I am aware it is not 
one for a conventionally brought up 
young lady; but I fancied you were 
not that.’ 

‘**No, I am not that, or I should 
hardly acknowledge I have read it.’ 

** Why did you do so?’ 

** She paused amoment. ‘Because 
I had some curiosity, having heard of 
you from my friend.’ 

‘¢¢ And you hated the book alto- 
gether?’ 

‘¢*T thought it showed misapplied 
talent,—a capacity for doing better 
things.’ 

‘«* These poems are meant, to illus- 
trate the various phases of a young 
man’s inner life. Nothing must be 
hid. His soul’s vicissitudes—the out- 
pourings of his rapturous though tran- 
sient passions; his discouragements as 
to this present world; his doubts as to 
the next. You must take itasa whole, 
not condemn isolated passages.’ . 

‘¢ «Tf I tell you what I really think, 
you will not mind?’ she said, slowly. 

‘¢<T shall not mind.’ 

‘¢*T do not hear in your verse the 
throbbing pulse of real passion, any 
more than I hear the cry of a soul’s real 
anguish. It seems to me like aclever 
imitation of both, and leaves me un- 
moved. As to the doubts expressed, 
it is the fashion for every young man 
to have them, and talk about them, 
now.’” 


With this very clear conception 
of the sham young hero by her 
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side, it is yet perhaps quite true 
to human nature that Miss Bra- 
bazon should fall in love with him 
all the same. She declines to 
accept him, however, at the first 
asking. And Nellie turns up de- 
veloped from a pretty country girl 
into a beauty of the angelical order, 
the much-cherished governess and 
companion of a kind woman who 
treats her like a sister, and the 
beloved of the good, straightfor- 
ward, trustworthy contre héros, a 
certain Hubert St. John, a school- 
fellow of Lord Athelston, but as 
honest as the other is shifty. Nel- 
lie loves nobody but the enchanter 
of her youth, and he has no objec- 
tion after Sylvia’s rebuff to pick up 
those dropped threads, until at last, 
having compromised her, the young 
lord in a pet impulsively marries 
her, half in indignation, half in 
pique, though not without a little 
love too. It is quite according to 
the canons of art, and also not at 
all in discord with the older canons 
of nature, that while Mr. Aidé’s 
hero rouses little more than the im- 
patience and indignation of the 
reader, he captivates all the women 
that are brought in contact with 
him. If it were not, however, that 
we see it constantly in life, we 
should be disposed to protest against 
the sacrifice of two or three fine 


‘feminine creatures to one worth- 


less man, or vice versa, which is 
constantly going on in fiction. And 
here, not only the women who 
don’t count so much, but the good 
hero who vindicates mankind, is 
sacrificed to the selfish, feeble, and 
frivolous poet, the spoilt child of 
fortune. We must not complain, 
for it is very likely the same thing 
would happen to-morrow had we 
all the privilege, as the novelist 
has, of seeing the secret springs of 
life, and knowing how the events 
which surprise society were brought 
about. Those exciting passages of 
love, vanity, and human trouble 
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take place in the midst of that 
Anglo-Roman society which is so 
curiously conventional and arti- 
ficial, the very freedom of Conti- 
nental life making our countrymen 
more obstinately like themselves in 
the new atmosphere than in the 
old. Itis asign, however, of certain 
novel tendencies in society, that 
both Miss Broughton and Mr. Aidé 
should give us a sharp sketch of 
the Apostle of Culture, the melan- 
choly and moonstruck prophet of 
art, who has lately found a place 
everywhere, with cadaverous coun- 
tenance, and distorted pose, and 
general superiority to everybody and 
everything. One, at least, of these 
novelists, along with Mr. Punch, our 
constant critic, have given exag- 
gerated importance to one thinly 
disguised individual whom many 
readers will recognise ; but Mr. Aidé’s 
professor is not so simple. We 
are happy not to be able to recog- 
nise him if he is meant for a por- 
trait: but his presence is signifi- 
cant. And so is that of the clever 
American, no longer dressed out 
in coarse Americanisms, who is now 
a recognised member of society 
everywhere. Miss Deck is not a 
lofty specimen, but she is very 
different from the rudely daubed 
caricature which used to do duty 
in novels. Her quick, sharp, cyni- 
cal observation, only a little vulgar 
—her acknowledged correspondent- 
ship and intention of picking every- 
body’s brains for her letters to her 
newspapers—are quite familiar in- 
dications of the new member of 
all our social circles. If she did 
not speak of being “vurry dull” 
and describe her country-folk as 
“ Amurricans,” we should scarcely 
at the first glance know that she 
came from the other side of the 
Atlantic; though afterwards the 
peculiar diction of our cousins 
evolves itself with chastened force. 


* Troublesome Daughters. By L. B. Walford. W. Blackwood & Sons. 


Mr. Aidé touches this amusing cos- 
mopolitan with a light and skilful 
hand. 

The third volume is of a tragic 
character—the peer-poet married to: 
the humble little beauty, who trem- 
bles at her own blessedness, tortures 
her to his heart’s content; and ulti- 
mately drives her, at the last twist 
of agonised feeling, to the verge of 
suicide, from which she is saved by 
the constant watchful care of the 
lover whom she would not have— 
but only to die, leaving her utterly 
heartless and contemptible husband. 
to the love of the woman who had 
been far too good for him, even in: 
his comparatively innocent youth.. 
This terrible anti-climax might no- 
doubt have happened in fact; but 
we object ta it in fiction, and to 
poor Nellie’s sufferings altogether. 
We have no right, even in the ex- 
igencies of art, to torture the poor 
lamb which is to be sacrificed. 
Apart, however, from this unneces- 
sary misery, the book is very much 
above the usual level of novels. It 
is written by a man fully acquainted 
with the society he is describing, 
both in its higher levels, and among 
the eccentric and out-of-the-way 
circles, where apostles of divorce: 
and reformers of dress are to be 
found among many other kinds of 
lions. 

Mrs. Walford’s ‘Troublesome 
Daughters’ * is a work of a less 
ambitious type. Here we are taken 
into no variety of society, and in- 
troduced to no out-of-the-way peo- 
ple. A glimpse, vague and general, 
of the delights of Brighton during 
its fashionable period—the London 
out of town, which is always more 
artificial than London at home— 
and an equally vague glimpse of the 
“season” itself, occupies indeed a 
part of the time and action of the 
story; but all that is important 
and characteristic takes place in 
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Wigtownshire, on the breezy sea- 
coast, or in the manor-house of 
Carnochan, which is the centre of 
the tale. Mrs. Walford has a free- 
dom and strength when her foot is 
on her native heath which does not 
belong to her in other localities. 
We are inclined, indeed, to believe 
that there is something in the dic- 
tum of a simple critic just suggest- 
ed to us, that Scotch life answers 
the novelist’s purpose better than 
corresponding life anywhere else: 
perhaps because the old principle 
holds true, and our dear country- 
folk are still a more unanimous na- 
tion than any other; so that one 
class understands another with a 
completeness little known  else- 
where. Mrs. Walford’s farmhouse 
is nearer to us in point of time 
than Mr. Blackmore’s—a_ fact 
which might naturally cramp the 
writer in a sketch so close to 
nature that it might be taken for a 
portrait. But this is not the case; 
and the muirland farm may hold 
its place beside that of Stephen 
Anerley, though the pen of the 
younger writer is not the powerful 
implement which Mr. Blackmore 
wields. The cosy interior, the 
sage simplicity of the occupants, 
the old farmer’s amused contempt 
yet admiring awe of the studies of 
his daughter and her friend, the 
mother’s genial and poetic sympathy 
in all “trials,” are very beautifully 
described; and if the writer had 
given a litttle more time to the 
working out of this broad and ten- 
der study of life, she would have 
done a great deal better than in 
concentrating all her reader’s atten- 
tion upon what she will forgive us 
for calling the extremely absurd 
and not very honourable conduct of 
Captain Evelyn, and the suspense 
and anxiety of her heroine. The 
first volume opens with great pic- 
turesqueness and force, in a stormy 
night, upon a wild moor, with a 
young sportsman, who has lost his 
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way, and is beatifically introduced 
to the most genial comfort and 
warmth by the pity of a girl whom 
he meets in the stormy gloaming, 
and whose every tone and step pro- 
claim her to be a lady, though it 
is only a farmhouse to which she 
guides him. Our curiosity is de- 
lightfully roused by this little 
mystery, which promises a solution 
much more piquant than it receives. 
“Miss Kate,” the lovely and shy 
enigma whom the gallant Captain 
cannot fathom, turns out to be one 
of the “troublesome daughters” 
from whom the book takes its title, 
who has been sent away into ban- 
ishment at the farm, not because 
of any inconvenient love affair, or 
other natural expedient of novels, 
but because she has been unduti- 
fully defiant of a new step-mother, 
and determined to resist the injus- 
tice which has been done to an 
excellent nursery - governess, the 
daughter of the farmer who now 
gives her shelter. This is a strong 
step for a new step-mother to take ; 
but the young lady is very passion- 
ate and determined, and Mrs. Wal- 
ford is bent upon working moral 
reformation as well as inventing 
difficulties to carry her through the 
story. Kate’s temper, indeed, is 
very much insisted on throughout 
the tale, and gives rise to number- 
less little lectures and scenes, which, 
if Mrs. Walford did not manage 
them with a gocd deal of skill, 
would approach the character of 
squabbles. This, however, is not 
the sole difficulty of the situa- 
tion. The step-mother turns out 
to be Captain Evelyn’s mother, 
who has married a second time, and 
to whose house he is on his way. 
When ho proceeds to Carnochan, 
however, much mystified and inter- 
ested by the pretty lodger or peni- 
tent in the farmhouse, he learns the 
whole story without letting it be 
suspected that he has already made 
acquaintance with the banished 
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Kate, and lives at the house in 
easy intercourse with the rest of 
the family, who adopt him as broth- 
er, without ever betraying himself. 
Inscrutable as are the ways of wo- 
men’s heroes, we feel that the dif- 
ficuity which the young man thus 
creates in his own path is about as 
unnecessary as any fictitious embar- 
rassment that ever was invented. 
Lady Olivia Newbattle, his mother, 
is an excellent study of character 
—she is a fine lady, full of all 
the gentle enthusiasm and gush- 
ing sympathy which so many fine 
ladies possess, especially in fic- 
tion; and her new _ husband’s 
daughters have been represented 
to her friends in the most delight- 
ful light as companions such as she 
has yearned for. But the man- 
agement of four headstrong girls 
used to having their own way is 
no holiday task for a woman who 
has always taken hers, and does 
not love trouble or self-sacrifice of 
any kind. The sisters, excepting 
Kate, are not of much account. 
Mrs. Walford is tempted by the 
very common artifice which the 
majority of novelists give way to, of 
colouring all the secondary persons 
with an unpleasant tint in order to 
throw up the excellence of the fa- 
vourite—an expedient which Miss 
Austen herself employs, and which 
therefore has high warrant, but 
which is not high art. It is gen- 
erally improbable, if we could but 
get writers of fiction to believe it, 
that one member of a family, fath- 
ered and mothered, brothered and 
sistered by disagreeable people, 
should be everything that is de- 
lightful. Such a freak of nature 
may occur occasionally, but it is 
rare; and it requires far more skill, 
and a finer touch, to bring out the 
high whiteness of perfection upon a 
background full of light, than to 
dash in its uncompromising outline 
boldly upon the surrounding dark- 
ness. f the sisters, Alice is envi- 


ous and insignificant, Bertha spite- 
ful and stupid, and Marjorie a vain 
and heartless beauty, with all the 
faults of her kind. Kate, the relief 
to all this inferiority, is wickeder, 
while the wickedness lasts, than any 
of them. She is a little spitfire, a 
pretty vixen, a creature made up of 
temper and passion: truth to tell, 
except now and then in a wicked 
gleam of her eye, or clench of her 
small fists, she does very little to 
justify the character; but Mrs. Wal- 
ford knows best. When Captain 
Evelyn has heard all the rights or 
wrongs of the story, he returns to 
the farm, and there discusses the 
matter with such wisdom and dis- 
cretion that the rebellious Kate sees 
her folly, and comes the length of 
submission : when lo! this reformer, 
this missionary of peace in military 
shape, turns round upon his convert 
and proposes something entirely 
different. This is done in a great 
scene, the most striking in the book, 
perhaps, which closes the first vol- 
ume, and the first part of the story 
—in which Evelyn makes his de- 
claration of love, and succeeds in his 
wooing: but adds a picture of the 
life the engaged pair are to lead upon 
this retired coast, ‘“‘ nobody knowing, 
nobody dreaming of their happiness,” 
to which the girl listens astonished. 
“] will take you out on moonlight 
nights, my wild sea-mew,” he says, 
“ when the waves are booming along 
the shore as they are doing now, and 
we will take boat with the fishermen, 
and we well learn their songs, Kate, 
and sing them to each other... . 
Cheer up, Kate,” he adds, “ we shall 
cheat them all.” 

‘¢ ¢ While they think your existence 
is a burden to you under the weight 
of their displeasure, we, together, will 
be making merry at their expense. 
We shall be laughing at them from 
our hiding-place. Perhaps now and 
then I may go over and see how they 
are getting on, walking in as it were 
from far-off places, when we are actu- 
ally under their noses all the time. 
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It would be awkward if you were to 
be sent for; but I can take care to 
prevent that, Ithink. You must not 
write too contentedly; you must not 
let them see you are too happy; we 
must keep up the show of dissatis- 
faction.’ 

‘* ¢ And this is to go on,’ said Kate, 
slowly, ‘for how long?’ 

‘¢ «Why do youask? You are already 
afraid of being tired of me. The pro- 
spect wearies you?’ He paused for a 
disclaimer. Nonecame. ‘Is that it, 
Kate? . . . At least our little 


* romance will remain our own.’ 


‘** And you would play a part like 
that?’ said Kate, in a low, unnatural 
voice; ‘and you would have me play 
it too?’ 

‘*¢ And who could play it better? 
You have quite the talent.’” 


It is not wonderful that poor 
Kate, to whom this proposal is 
made at great length,—though the 
proposal, in fact, is of the most 
meaningless character, for there is 
not even a clandestine marriage pro- 
posed, nothing but a few weeks’ 
foolish philandering under the wing 
of the farmer’s wife, and with no in- 
fringement of propriety,—should be 
indignant, and feel herself insulted: 
but she need not have broken a 
blood-vessel. Broken blood-vessels 
were once considerably in request in 
novels. How well we recollect the 
heroine who put her delicate hand- 
kerchief to her lips and brought it 
away stained with red!—but she 
has gone out of fashion. It is a 
very extreme step on Mrs. Walford’s 
part, and only could have been jus- 
tifiable, we think, had the hero 
been much more naughty than he 
had any intention of being. Be- 
sides, there was no delicacy of 
chest or throat previously indicated 
to lead us up to this catastrophe. 
We wonder if blood-vessels do 
break like this, quite promiscuously, 
without any warning? The foolish 
Guardsman is of course unutterably 
shocked and horrified, as well he 
may be, and he has hard ado to 
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carry her home along the rough 
coast, with the blood welling from 
her mouth. The author seems to 
think that it was a fine thing of 
him to do this, as if he could have 
deserted the girl whom he believed 
himself to have killed. But though 
Captain Evelyn has a horrible fright, 
he does not seem on the whole to 
suffer either in the opinion of the 
heroine or the writer when all is 
over. Once more we repeat there 
is nothing so inscrutable as a wo- 
man’s hero. Being perfect as he 
is, he may conduct himself like the 
basest hound, and nobody thinks 
any worse of him. He remains to 
all parties as high-souled and mag- 
nanimous a being as ever, even after 
this extremely silly and futile at- 
tempt to lead the conscientious 
little heroine astray. 

Captain Evelyn behaves very 
foolishly another time when every- 
thing is on the point of being set- 
tled, by listening to the coarse 
story of an odious little Cockney 
whom the elder sister marries for 
his money, and who has the assur- 
ance to represent Kate as having 
desired to secure him for herself, 
and to be under the influence of 
insane impulses,—a clumsy and 
brutal tale which Evelyn accepts, 
going off on the spot to India 
without a question asked or explan- 
ation given. This is giving, in mere 
wantonness, that occasion to blas- 
pheme for which the enemy, in the 
shape of the critic, is always lying 
in wait. It is putting into his 
very mouth his usual taunt at that 
third volume which custom de- 
mands, and which certainly does 
stir unfortunate writers of fiction 
to very strange expedients some- 
times. But we must relinquish 
Captain Evelyn, whose ways and 
manners are beyond our compre- 
hension. Kate, on the other hand, 
though unduly tried by that broken 
blood-vessel and other matters, 
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and by a hero who is so very sham- 
heroic, is a sweet little heroine; 
and the farm folk, in their salt- 
water landscape, the wholesome 
fragrant junction of moor and sea, 
are delightful. Space forbids us to 
ive the reader any glimpse of this 
Find and genial household. He 
will do well to take the full benefit 
for himself. But it shows that Mrs. 
. Walford has a great deal of power 
which she has as yet but little cul- 
tivated, and of which she could 
make a great deal more than of 
Guardsmen, a species not very in- 
teresting, save to young ladies in 
their first season. We hope to 
meet her again upon this promising 
und. 

After discussing the work of so 
many well-known writers, we must 
pause to notice a new book by, so 
far as appears, a new writer, which, 
though it bears a most unattractive 
title,* is as entertaining and ori- 
ginal a composition as we have met 
with for a long time. A heroine 
who is perfectly indifferent to the 
truth, who spends the money given 
her in charity upon new gloves and 
other dainty trifles, who smokes 
cigarettes and visits young men in 
their rooms, and gets one in whom 
she specially confides to visit her 
in the parlour of an Anglican 
Sisterhood in the disguise of a 
Roman Catholic priest, is an ori- 
ginal figure certainly, and some- 
what startling withal. But Bour- 
bachokatzouli, which is her pretty 
little mame, is with all this a 
delightful heroine; and we do not 
know when we have encountered 
one so captivating and novel. She 
tells fibs by the dozen; she is idle, 
fond of dress, fond of pleasure— 
everything which a good girl should 
not be; but she is a charming 
creature, and we can find no fault 
in her. “She is all right,” says 
the gentle little clergyman’s wife, 
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who goes with her husband to re- 
port upon this extraordinary ap- 
plicant for charity—and we agree 
with her. At the same time, we 
cannot but feel that Bourbacho- 
katzouli met with a wonderful deal 
of kindness, and that everybody 
was better to her than she had 
any right to expect. The English 
sham convent in which she passes 
some time is rather a coarse cari- 
cature, though not without points 
of truth in its hostile picture; but 
the luxurious Greek is very amus- 
ing among the sisters. We cannot 
attempt to enter into the book, as 
all our space is forestalled by the 
last work on our list; but we ad- 
vise the reader, if he ever longs, 
as, weary critic though we be, we 
do sometimes, for a genuine story 
which shall bring the heart into 
one’s mouth, and lead us innocently 
astray into neglect of all our duties, 
to send at once for ‘A Modern 
Greek Heroine,’ and to read all 
about Miss Vallettas before he goes 
to bed. We may add, for the en- 
couragement of the innocent, that 
though this young lady is alarm- 
ingly unconventional, there is not 
a grain of the immodest in her 
nature. She is perfectly, daringly, 
innocent so far as this goes, though 
she tells fibs; and though there is 
a general tendency in the book to 
represent the foolish girls who love 
dress, movement, and pleasure as 
on the whole the kindest, best, and 
faithfullest, there is no harm to be 
got from it. For it is not only 
the Greek heroine who is of this 
mind: Ethel, who is represented 
as a little flirt and frivolous per- 
sonage, coaxing her mother out 
of stray pieces of jewellery, and 
full of schemes for getting her own 
way, is the one who stands up for 
the persecuted when trouble comes ; 
while the good and gentle Alice 
shrinks back in a flutter of moral 








* A Modern Greek Heroine. Hurst & Blackett. 
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apprehension, believing in wicked- 
ness with the exaggerated faith of 
terror, though she knows nothing 
of it. This is a disagreeable doc- 
trine; but we are by no means sure 
that it is not true. 

The author of ‘ The Egoist ’** holds 
an exceptional position in literature. 
He is not a favourite with the mul- 
titude, but if that is any compensa- 
tion, he is a favourite with people 
who are supposed to know much 
better than the multitude. His 
works come before us rarely; but 
when they do come, there is a little 
tremor of expectation in the air. 
The critics pull themselves up, the 
demigods of the newspapers are all 
on the alert. It is understood that 
here is something which, though in 
all probability caviare to the gen- 
eral, it will be a creditable thing, 
and a point in a man’s favour to 
admire. Like Mr. Rossetti’s pic- 
tures, there is a certain ignorance, 
a certain want of capacity inovlved 
in the absence of appreciation. Not 
to know Mr. Meredith is to argue 
yourself unknown; and the ‘ Egoist’ 
has been regarded with a great 
deal of respectful admiration. It 
is a book which sets out with 
very high pretensions, and claims 
to represent to us the leading 
qualities of the human race in 
an exceptionally clear and animated 
way. It is a “comedy in’ narra- 
tive,” challenging comparison with 
the masterpieces in that different 
branch of art; and even among 
these masterpieces, a certain selec- 
tion must be made to justify the 
comparison, for the unity of its 
sentiment indicates such comedies 
as the “Avare” and the “ Misan- 
thrope,” rather than the livelier 
works of mingled interest with 
which (not to speak of Shakespeare) 
Goldsmith and Sheridan have fur- 
nished us. This, it will be seen, 
is rather an appalling ordeal for a 


book in three large volumes, with 
scarcely an incident from beginning 
to end, all turning upon the ques- 
tion who isto marry Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, and occupied with the 
exhibition of that gentleman’s char- 
acter to the world. Mr. Meredith 
informs us in his prelude, which 
ought to have been called the pro- 
logue, that in order to elucidate the 
Book of Earth, the lore of human 
self-estimation and wisdom, Art is 
the specific. 


‘¢ The chief consideration for us is,” 
he says, ‘‘ what particular practice of 
Artin letters is the best for the perusal 
of the book of our common wisdom, so 
that with clearer mind and livelier 
manners we may escape, as it were 
into daylight and song from a land 
of fog-horns. Shall we read it by the 
watchmaker’s eye, in luminous rings, 
eruptive of the infinitesimal, or point- 
ed with examples and types under the 
broad Alpine survey of the spirit born 
of our united social intelligence, which 
is the comic spirit? Wise men say 
the latter. They tell us that there is 
a constant tendency in the book to 
accumulate excess of substance; and 
such repleteness obscuring the glass it 
holds to mankind, renders us inexact 
in the recognition of our individual 
countenances : a perilous thing for civ- 
ilisation. And these wise men are 
strong in the opinion that we should 
encourage the comic spirit, who is after 
all our own offspring, to relieve the 
book. Comedy, they say, is the true 
diversion, as it is likewise the key of 
the great book, the music of the book. 
They tell us how it condenses whole 
sections of the book in a sentence, 
volumes in a character; so that a fair 
part of a book, outstripping thousands 
of leagues when unrolled,may be com- 
passed in one comic sitting.” 


After this prelude and promise 
the author goes on, as we have said, 
to three huge volumes, made up of 
a thousand coversations, torrents 
of words in half lines, continued, 
and continued, and continued, till 
every sentiment contained in them is 





* The Egoist. By George Meredith. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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beaten to death in extremest extenu- 
ation, and the reader’s head aches, 
and his very bones are weary. The 
first volume is fine, the second tedi- 
ous, the third beyond all expression 
wearisome. Sir Willoughby Pat- 
terne is an egoist of the sublimest 
type. How he makes everybody 
and everything subservient to him, 
keeping in hand a mild and gentle 
worshipper who lives close by, and 
is always ready to burn incense to 
him, while he engages himself to 
marry, one after the other, two 
ounger, richer, more beautiful 
oo ad how he pets and applauds 
a humble hero in the Marines, who 
has glorified the name of Patterne 
in a far-off war, but says “not at 
home” when that hero appears in 
the shape of an elderly and shabby 
lieutenant ; how he permits his poor 
cousin to take the expenses of that 
lieutenant’s boy, and himself ad- 
ministers half-crowns and crowns, 
but will take no responsibility for 
the little dependant; how he dis- 
gusts the beautiful young heroine 
who has hastily pledged herself to 
accept him, so that she struggles 
through two long volumes in her 
attempts to get free from him before 
the eyes of his worshippers, till one 
by one they fall away, and even the 
romantic and poetical Letitia has 
her eyes opened ; how at last he is 
cast upon the compassion of this 
first love, a poor diminished crea- 
ture, found out on all sides; and 
how even Letitia refuses, and will 
only consent to have him on the 
most unrelenting and continued 
pressure. This isthe story. If it 
had been made a comedy of, in three 
moderate Acts, instead of three large 
volumes, it might have been, with 
the amount of power expended, a 
fine one. But to tell us of an art 
which “condenses whole sections 
into a sentence,” and volumes 
in a character, and afterwards 
to serve up this slender story in 
about a thousand pages of long- 


New Novels. 


Sept. 


winded talk, is the most curious 
and barefaced contradiction. We 
do not think we ever found our- 
selves astray in such a tangle of 
conversation in all our experience: 
true, the action of a comedy is con- 
ducted by conversation, but not, ye 
gods! in such bucketsful. To have 
the lively successions, the rapid 
movement, the clear cut lines of a 
good comedy suggested to us, and 
then to read, and read, and read, 
till the brain refuses further com- 
prehension, and only a spectrum of 
broken lines of print remains upon 
its blurred surface, is cruel. For a 
week or two after we complete the 
book we find ourselves haunted 
with that shadow of conversations, 
thus— 


‘‘She will not be bridesmaid to me.” 

‘*She declines? add my petition, I 
beg.” 

**To all? or to her?” 

‘*TDo all the bridesmaids decline?” 

‘‘The scene is too ghastly.” 

‘* A marriage?” 

‘¢ Girls have grown sick of it.” 

‘*Of weddings ?—-We’ll overcome 
the sickness.” 

‘¢ With some——” 

‘‘Not with Miss Darleton? You 
tempt my eloquence.” 

*¢ You wish it?” 

‘¢ To win her consent? certainly.” 

‘¢ The scene?” 

‘*Do I wish that?” 


But ‘this is an easy specimen. 
It is like silly verse without the 
rhyme; the talk in which each 
speaker occupies a line and a half 
is more painful still. Even now, 
at a happy distance from our first 
reading, we have but to think of 
the book, and lo! the air is marked 
all over with those adumbrations, 
with all manner of jerks and dashes, 
and notes of interrogation added on. 

At the same time, we cannot but 
allow that the entire self-absorption 
of Sir Willoughby Patterne has a 
certain sublimity in it. If there 
was but half of it, and still better 
if there was but a third part, it 
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would be powerful. A man who is 
his own law, and who never devi- 
ates from one magnificent prin- 
ciple of self-reference, can scarcely 
be without a certain force. The 
incident of the lieutenant’s visit 
referred to above, will be as good a 
specimen as any of the manner of 
man. Sir Willoughby, on hearing 
of the marine’s gallantry, had sent 
him a present and a complimentary 
letter, being intent on taking for 
himself and his name all the credit 
possible. He went so far as to in- 
vite the unknown cousin to Patterne 
Hall. But one day, while he is 
walking on the stately terrace with 
his betrothed and various other fine 
people, he sees in the distance “a 
thickset stumpy man” advancing 
to the door of the hall. 


‘‘His brief sketch of the creature 
was repulsive. The visitor carried a 
bag, and his coat-collar was up, his 
hat was melancholy. He had the ap- 
pearance of a bankrupt tradesman 
absconding: no gloves, no umbrella. 
As to the incident we have to note, it 
was very slight. The card of Lieu- 
tenant Patterne was handed to Sir 
Willoughby, who laid it on the sal- 
ver, saying to the footman, ‘ Not at 
home.’ 

‘*He had been disappointed in the 
age, grossly deceived in the appear- 
ance, of the man claiming to be his 
relation in this unseasonable fashion; 
and his acute instinct advised him 
swiftly of the absurdity of introducing 
to his friend a heavy unpresentable 
senior as the celebrated gallant Lieu- 
tanant of Marines, and the same as a 
member of his family. He had talked 
of the man too much, too enthusiasti- 
cally, to be able to do so. A young 
subaltern, even if passably vulgar in 
figure, can be shuffled through by the 
aid of the heroical story, humorously 
exaggerated in apology for his aspect. 
Nothing can be done with a mature 
stumpy marine of that rank. Consi- 
derateness dismisses him on the spot 
without parley. It was performed by 
a gentleman supremely advanced at 
an early age in the art of cutting. 
Young Sir Willoughby spoke a word 








of the rejected visitor to Miss Durham 
in response to her startled looks. ‘I 
shall drop him a cheque,’ he said, for 
she seemed personally wounded, and 
had a face of crimson. The young 
lady did not reply.” 


This is Sir Willoughby at the 
sublime point; but by-and-by, when 
he quotes page upon page in a wordy 
attempt to convince his second be- 
trothed lady (Miss Durham having 
saved herself abruptly by a run- 
away match) that the release she 
asks is impossible, all the grandeur 
of his attitude is lost, and the 
merest stupidity of unreason takes 
hold upon the self-seeker. Even 
his pride does not take fire. It is 
roused by the revolting idea that 
any one should wish to be free 
from him, but only into exasperat- 
ing attempts to ignore the lady’s 
meaning, or endless adjurations on 
the subject of fidelity. As for Clara 
Middleton, his fiancée, she’is almost 
equally wearisome in the perpetual 
twitter and flutter of her wings, as 
she struggles for the release which 
he will not give: she half runs away, 
then returns again, and talks, talks 
—in the library, in the laboratory, 
to half a dozen confidants, to her 
father, and to Sir Willoughby him- 
self, protesting that she will not 
marry him, but never venturing to 
break the bond for herself. The 
first effort for freedom was made in 
the first volume; but it is not till 
the very end of the third, and after 
arguments and discussions innumer- 
able, that the bond is broken and 
Clara is allowed to go free. All the 
devices of the man who will not 
acknowledge to himself that he is 
not the idol of all his world, to save 
his own pride, fatigue us hugely 
before we are done with them. Mr. 
Meredith has fallen into the reverse 
error from that of those novelists 
who blacken all their secondary char- 
acters in order to have an intense 
white light of perfection upon their 
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hero or heroine. All the people sur- 
rounding Patterne House and all 
the guests in it, and even the 
two meek aunts, Eleanor and Isa- 
bella, see through the hero and all 
his little motives, and the centre 
of self in which he lives and moves, 
before we are done with him. His 
dependants are not taken in by 
his profound self-worship. He is 
“jilted” twice. Letitia Dale, who 
began by worshipping, accepts his 
hand, only, so to speak, by force, 
declaring that she does not and 
cannot love him. This seems to us 
as little true to nature as the exist- 
ence of one black swan among a 
multitude of crows. The Egoist 
who takes nobody in is a most 
feeble specimen of his kind. Ina 
general way, even the worst speci- 
mens impose more or less upon their 
surroundings, and it is very rare 
indeed where there is not one out- 
and-out believer to keep the self- 
worshipper in countenance. But 
Sir Willoughby has not a creature 
left to stand by him. The stupid- 
est of his retainers sees through him 
—even his old aunts. Mr. Meredith, 
indeed, partly justifies this by pro- 
mising us, in his high-flown pre- 
lude, the pathos without which he 
says “no ship can now set sail.” 
The Egoist surely inspires pity, 
he says. But the universal aban- 
donment of the hero is too much. 
A man who makes so ineffable a 
fool of himself, who disgusts every- 
body, and exposes himself to be 
kicked all round by every humili- 
ating toe that chooses to point itself 
at him, is by far too poor a creature 
to be raised to the eminence of a 
pattern egoist. He is in reality, 
after the first volume, a very poor 
counterfeit, not worthy in any way 
of his réle. 
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And it is hard to have to repeat 
to a writer of such reputation as Mr. 
Meredith, and one who is the fa- 
vourite of .the clever, the pet of the 
superior classes, gouté above all by 
those who confer fame,—what it is 
so common to say to all the poor 
little novelists (chiefly female) who 
are rated in the newspapers about 
the devices to which they are driven 
to furnish forth their third volume, 
—but unpleasant as the duty is, 
we must fulfil it. Had the author 
of the ‘ Egoist’ been superior, as he 
ought to be, to that tradition, his 
book would have been infinitely 
better. Had he confined it to one 
volume, it might have been a re- 
markable work. As it is, it will 
do no more than hang in that limbo 
to which the praise of a coterie, un- 
supported by the world, consigns 
the ablest writer when he chooses 
to put forth such a windy and pre- 
tentious assertion of superiority to 
nature and exclusive knowledge of 
art. Weakness may be pardonable, 
but weakness combined with pre- 
tention is beyond all pity. Mr. 
Meredith’s fault, however, is per- 
haps less weakness than perversity 
and self-opinion. He likes, it is evi- 
dent, to hear his own voice—as 
indeed, for that matter, most of us 
do. If “the water were roasted 
out of him,” according to the for- 
mula of the great humorist whom 
he quotes in his prelude, there 
might be found to exist a certain 
solid germ of life and genius; but 
so long as he chooses to deluge this 
in a weak, washy, everlasting flood 
of talk, which it is evident he sup- 
poses to be brilliant, and quaint, 
and full of expression, but which, 
in reality, is only cranky, obscure, 
and hieroglyphical, he will do that 
genius nothing but injustice. 











